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CHAPTER XV. 

Pera tt, on seeing Zama quit the apartment so 
hastily, followed him, and overtook himon the lawn. 

“ Perault,” said Zama, fiercely, “ you have drag- 
ged me into an abyss, from whence I cannot escape. 
I have sworn to abide by you in this struggle for 
the freedom of our race. Yet there is one pledge 
which I exact ; without it I draw back from this 
enterprise.” 

“ And betray us, I suppose,” said Perault, coldly. 

“No, there you wrong me. Your secrets I shall 
keep ; but dare to harm one hair of those who are 
now on this plantation, and by my soul’s best 
hopes, I swear that my hand shall shed thy heart's 
blood.” 

“Be it so,” said Perault ; 
of fury ?” 

“Mark me, Perault,” said Zama. “ Here are 
the friends who brought me up from infancy : 
there is the kind master, kinder than a father to 
me; there is the youth, my companion in child- 
hood ; there is—” 

“The lady of thy love,” said Perault. 
Zama, with thy catalogue.” 

“Sneer not at my words, Perault ; rouse not the 
devil in my heart, else you may fare the worse for 
it!” said Zama, with a burst of passion. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Perault, “how frenzy 
will mislead aman! Here is the friend of my youth, 
to whom liberty, glory, honour, and wealth, are 
offered ; and yet, for a silly feeling of gratitude to 
his owners, he rejects all and remains an abject | i 
slare. Revile me, Zama, as you will, I'll calmly 
listen to you.” 

“ Perault, I cannot—will not hear of my friends 
being injured in this revolt,” said Zama. 

“T seek not their lives,” said Perault. “ Let 
them live here if they will. Let Miss Bellgrove 
remain, and be the bride of Waldenberg. Nay, 
frown not. 
to guard over Waldenberg and his bride. We ask 
none to join us who covet not their freedom.” 

“Perault, you tamper with my feelings too 
much,” said Zama, sternly. 

“Nay, Zama. I have heard that you are to be- 
come the slave of Miss Bellgrove, as a reward for 
saving your young master. 


“Goon, 
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“but why this burst | 
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Let a chosen band remain with thee | 





When you are her | 





| slave, of course you are the slave of her husband— 


of Waldenberg.” 
“ His slave!” shrieked Zama. 
** Ay,” cont.nued the wily tempter, “Ais slave ; 


_to behold before thee constantly how much she 


loves him. Nay, more, Zama ; thy sister, the gentle 
Zada, must become his slave also, subject to Ais 
commands, harsh encugh at times, perhaps, should 
he think she shared with him her lady’s love.” 
“No more of this, Perault,” cried Zama. “ I 
will lead your cut-throat bands along with you ; 
so cease this hated theme. And yet,” he added, 
as he clasped his hands, “to think that I should 
prove an ingrate to one so generous and good.” 
“Ingrate!” said Perault, “ where lies the in- 
gratitude ? You wrought hard enough for food and 
clothing, I presume. After young Charles was 
carried off, you met with the tender care of that 


_old polecat, Joolay,—a man whose name is a scoff 


and by-word in the city. As to kindness shown 


| you to-day, they would have shown as much to a 
| favourite dog ; for, trust me, Zama, these pale- 


faced planters make no distinction between a trusty 
slave and a trusty dog.” 

““There you are wrong, Perault,” said Zama. 
“°Tis true, that after the death of Mistress Bell- 
grove, my master lived in deep seclusion: if I em- 
ployed myself amongst the negro bands, it was by 
no command of his; and as for Joolay, harsh 
though he is, he never did me wrong.” 

“He knew you had a soul that would not bear 

; but although he dared not touch you with his 
whip, has he not often struck a sorer blow to your 
feelings ? Has he not, by taunts, given that injury 
which is, of all blows, the keenest felt by a sensitive 
mind?” 

“ No more of this,” exclaimed Zama. 

“ T have but one remark to make,” said Perault, 
“and then I have done. Your sister—” 

“ What of her,” said Zama. 

“This morning I, by accident, saved her from 
the rude assault of a Waldenberg.” 

“Ha! So this accounts for her alarm, and her 
refusal to tell me the name of her assailant.” 

“Are such things to be submitted to, Zama? 
You love your sister, doubtless ; would you wish 
to see her cast into the arms of a Waldenberg ?” 
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“No, never! Sooner than see that, I would stab 
her to the heart, and free her from such vile pollu- 
tion,” exclaimed Zama. 

“T honour you for such sentiments, Zama. But 
the sooner our blow for liberty i is struck the better. 
Be ready ; the hour is at hand.” 

“ As soon as you please, Perault :—my heart is 
nerved to it,” said Zama. 

“In the meantime return to the mansion-house. 
Let no suspicion dwell in the minds of its inmates.” 











“ But recollect, Perault,” said Zama, “no harm 
must befall them, or your own life shall answer | 
for it: I have sworn it.” 

“ Mr. Bellgrove and his son shall be safe,” said 
Perault. ‘“ As for Miss Bellgrove, she is in your | 
power; do with her as you please.” 

Perault turned and proceeded towards the negro | 
huts, when, in passing a small thicket, he observed | 
a stick thurst into the ground, with a piece of | 
black crape attached to it. He started, and, glanc- | 
ing apprehensively around, gave a faint, low 
whistle. It was answered from a neighbouring 
brake ; and pressing through the underwood, Pe- | 
rault encountered a gigantic negro, of coarse and 
ferocious appearance. “Gullah!” exclaimed Pe- 
rault, “ what has brought you here?” 

“ We are in danger, Perault : follow me,” an- 
swered the negro. 

With eager steps Perault followed the negro | 
through the brakes, till, reaching the margin of | 
the river, Gullah pressed back the branches of a | 
huge cypress tree, and pointed to two large canoes, | 
filled with armed negroes, concealed beneath its  : 
shade. 

* What means this?” said Perault. 
outbreak taken place in the city?” 

“ Not yet,” answered Gullah ; “ but the Gover- | 
nor has been poisoned ! and the whole city is in | 
confusion.” 

* Poisoned !” exclaimed Perault. “ By whom 2” | 

“By his own favourite slave, Mahmet,” said 
Gullah ; “ and despatches have been forwarded to 
your master, Colonel Waldenberg, to return in- | 
stantly to the city.” 

“They must be intercepted,” 
alarm. 

“They have been intercepted,” said Gullah, 
“Behold them,” and he drew a packet from his | 
bosom and handed it to Perault, who, looking 
anxiously at the seals thereon, said, 

“Is the Governor dead ?” | 

“He is ; the dose was strong enough,’ answered 
Gullah, 

“Then this may concern us,” said Perault, as | 
he broke open the packet, and attentively perused | 
its contents. “ There are some lurking suspicions | 
here,” he added, as he finished his perusal. “ We | 
must be speedy in our efforts.” 

“ Are the negroes on these plantations ready ?” 
said Gullah. 

“ Almost all of them,” answered Perault. “I 
have formed a plot, however, which will throw 
them into instant open revolt. Zama has joined 
us. 

“T am glad of it,” said Gullah. 

“ The conduct of the young cadets has enraged | 





“ Has any | 


said Perault, in 





| redress to other hands than his own. 


| hands. 
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the negroes here,” said Perault; “and all they 
ask is vengeance for the insults heaped upon them- 
selves, their wives, and children. Zama has a 
sister who has the principal charge of this planta- 
tion, and who is adored by the negroes.” 

* You mean Zada? I have heard of her,” gaid 
Gullah. 

* Well,” continued Perault, “ Waldenberg’s 
brother has taken a foolish fancy to the girl, and 
I have pledged my word to place her in his power, 
You must aid me in this ; and it must be done in 
such a manner as to throw the blame on Colonel] 
Waldenberg. If Zada is carried off, her brother 
will demand instant vengeance. I know his proud, 
fiery nature too well, to think that he will trust 
If he encoun- 
ters the Colonel—” 

“ He will murder him,” added Gullah. 

“The Colonel’s life,” continued Perault, with a 
grim smile, “is not to be guaranteed in Zama’s 
The negroes on the plantation will fly to 
arms to aid Zama, and, uniting with the Red In- 
dians, will soon overpower the Cadet Brigade ; 
that done, the city is at our feet.” 

“’Tis a shrewd device,” said Gullah. 
should Zama suspect you 2?” 

“Tush, man, I am more of the hypocrite than 
to arouse his suspicions. Have one of your canoes 
ready, and let six of your followers be close at hand 
to obey my commands.” 

“ By the bye,” said Gullah, sullenly, “ they say 
in the. city that on your return from Hayti, you 
saved Colonel Waldenber g’s life from some pirates : 

how is this?” 

“Tis true,” answered Perault, with a savage 
sneer. “ When off the western coast of Cuba, and 
nigh the Bahamas, a pirate schooner bore down 
on us. Our crew were but few ; yet it was agreed 
| to resist to the utmost. A sabre was placed in my 
hand, and I had power to destroy granted me, 
The pirates poured in a broadside, which we re- 
turned. They then boarded our vessel. Gullah, 
they were white men !” ; 

On returning to the mansion- house, Pe seals was 


“ But 


| informed that Captain Waldenberg wished to see 
| him ; and understanding that the Captain was with 


the ladies in the drawing-room, Perault entered, 
and observed Major Maitland, pale and feeble, re- 
— on an ottoman, while Miss Bellgrove and 
Colonel Waldenberg were endeavouring to dispel 
the heavy clouds of grief which hung on his brow. 
“Nay,” said Miss Bellgrove, “if nought else 
will do, I shall try the effect of music on your 
nerves.” Turning to Letia, she requested her to 
| take the harp. 

“Major Maitland will consider me but a very 
indifferent performer,” said Letia, as she seated 
herself at the instrument and sung :— 

There is a land, ’tis a land of joy, 
Where roses and myrtles entwine, 
Where no grief and care the heart annoy, 
There love and rapture combine ! 
And there I will build thee a sunny bower 
Of the orange and the laughing vine ; 
And love will enliven each flitting hour, 
While every bliss shall be thine, 
And I'll twine around thy happy brow 
Love’s emblem sweet, the myrtle bough. 
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She looked up, and encountered the glance of! “Do you wish Zada to be placed in your power ?” 
Maitland. She had forgotten that the air and the | said Perault. 
yerses she was singing were his own, which she, “Ido; you understand me?” said the Captain. 
had but recently received from him ; a deepblush| “It shall be done,” said Perault. “ By to- 
spread over her countenance, and she became con- | morrow at noon she will be in your possession.” 
fused, when suddenly one of the strings of the harp | 








snapped asunder with a startling sound. 


“’Tis a bad omen!” said ~Letia, rising. =3| 


must call Zada to my aid. I heard her singing a | 
sweet African air. I should like to hear it again.” 

“T have heard it also,” said Matilda; “ and 
since you have broken off your song, perhaps Zada 
will try it.” 

Zada timidly took a small lyre in her hand, and, 
running her fingers over the strings, looked to- 
wards Miss Bellgrove, and said—-“* The song is but 
rude and simple. You are aware that it is a po- 
pular belief amongst the negroes, that when they 
die, their souls return to the land of their fore- | 
fathers, and revel amidst the palm groves of sunny | 
Africa.” 

“ And a beautiful idea it is,’ said Major Mait- | 
land. “I have found that even the efforts of the 
missionaries cannot make the negroes forego this 
prospect. “Tis the only hope the poor negro has | 
of revisiting the home of his fathers.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Zada, with a deep sigh. 
“The song, then, is that of the Dying Negro.” | 
She gently touched the lyre, and, in a sweet, plain- | 
tive yoice, sung the song of— 


THE DYING NEGRO, 


Away, my soul, o’er the glittering deep, 

Away to the land where my fathers sleep, 

And their spirits soar on soft gales of balm, 

"Mid groves of the wide and the spreading palm ! 
To the palm groves of Afric away ! 

Away, away to the land of the Sun, 

Where, dazzling in glory, his course is run ! 

He kisses the plain with his burning ray, 

The soil and its children adore his sway — 
To the palm groves of Afric away ! 





| 
| 


Away, away to my forefathers’ land, 

To wander once more o’er its golden sand, | 

With friends of my youth in freedom to roam | 

*Mongst the gorgeous scenes of my native home ! 

To the palm groves of Afric away ! 

A deep sob from Perault interrupted and startled 
the songstress, and the attention of the company | 
was attracted towards him. His features seemed | 
distorted with conflicting passions ; and his bosom | 
swelled, till the golden studs which bound his vest | 
burst asunder, and were scattered over the floor. 

“ Perault,” exclaimed Colonel Waldenberg, | 
“ what means this conduct ” | 

Perault turned fiercely on him, his countenance | 
distorted with rage and hatred; but suddenly 
calming himself, he said, while his voice trembled 
with emotion, “ Pardon me, Sir. Methought I 
saw the land of my birth arising on my view,—its 
‘sunny clime and its palm groves; but I forgot | 
myself. I am far—far from it, and in bondage !” 
lle bowed, and pressing his hand upon his fore- 
head, stepped back, 

Captain Waldenberg then arose and left the 
‘partment, motioning on Perault to follow him. 
__ Early to-morrow morning,” said the Captain, 
‘I sail down the Wandoo.” 





“He's off at last,” said Joolay, as he looked 
after the barque which bore young Waldenberg 
down the Wandoo. “ Well, I never guessed I'd 


’a missed anybody’s company so much as that 


young, impudent, teasing, glorious, fine young 
puppy's. Heigho!” 

“Oh! what a sigh was there,” said Galliard, 
who stood beside him. “ What strength of lungs 
you must have to bring up such a breeze, Mr. 


| Joolay ; a puff like that would do honour to a 


pair of smith’s bellows, or set the sails of a wind- 
mill a-going.” 
** None of your gibes, you eternal puppy,’ 


Joolay. 


said 
“Don’t you see I am sulky, dull, and 


‘melancholy as a starved owl ?” 


“Or a hackney-coach horse,” said Galliard, 


laughing. 


“Ay, bearing the burden of your bad jokes,” 
replied Joolay ; “ but you're just like him, so I 
am satisfied. What’s the matter with your dandy 
nigger ?’—he seems in a deuce of a fright,” he 
continued, as Tom, with a look of consternation, 
came running at full speed towards them. 

“ What’s the matter, Tom ?” said Galliard, 

“Oh Lor! Massa—I is got cus’ fright !” 

“ Was you looking at your own face in a glass?” 
inquired Joolay. 

- No, nor your face eider,” said Tom, briskly > 
“ got fright wid hoss, Massa.” 

* A horse, you goose !”” 

“ Yes, Massa, wid horn on him head.” And Tom 
placed his hands on either side of Ais head, spread- 
ing out his ‘fingers by way of explanation. “Oh 


| Lor, dere um is!” cried he, as he again took to his 


heels, leaving his master and Joolay to face the 
fancied danger themselves. 
“The fool,” said Galliard ; “ what has alarmed 


| him ?’ 


“See, see!” said Joolay, in an eager whisper, as 
he pointed to an opening in the thickets. “See what 
a beautiful elk : three of them, by the hookey !” 

Galliard looked towards the spot, and soon dis- 
covered the cause of Tom's terror. There stood 
three large and beautiful elks, gazing around them 
with startled looks. 

“ Hush,” whispered Joolay. “Oh! how beau- 
tiful. Oh! for a rifle to have a pop at them.” 

The lovely animals stood for a second or two ; 


then tossing up their antlers, bounded away 


amongst the brakes. 

“A hunt—a hunt!” cried Joolay. “To horse! 
to horse !—a chase! Oh, mother of Moses, what 
glorious sport! Run, Galliard, run !” and Joolay, 
in his excitement, ran faster than ever he had run 
before. Clinging on by Galliard, who was equally 
excited, Joolay urged forward, swearing at Galliard 
for running so slow. 

“Let go your hold, Mr. Joolay,” cried Galliard, 
“T’d as soon drag a whale along, as you.” 
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Covered with dust and perspiration, Joolay and 
Galliard reached the house, to the great alarm of 
the inmates. 

“ To horse !” roared Joolay, as soon as he came 
within hearing. “A chase !—a chase!” 

“ Who is chasing you?” cried Colonel Walden- 


“Three elks,” cried Joolay—*“ large beautiful 
elks. Oh graekie! what sport !” 

“ Mr. Galliard,” said Matilda, “ what has ex- 
cited Mr. Joolay so?” 

“ There are three elks in the clearings,” answered 
Galliard : “we wish to form a party instantly to 
hunt them.” 

“Indeed,” cried the Colonel. “To horse, then!” 

“Come, you tarnation black rascals,” cried 
Joolay to the negroes ; “off to the stables—out 
with the horses! Away with you, or else——” 
He flourished his whip, and gave a “ whurr,” 
which sent the negroes off grinning at the fun. 

‘Shall we lay the dogs on the track?” said the 
Colonel. 

“*No, no,” cried Joolay ; “ fair rifle-play—full 
speed, and bang away at them. A good rifle against 
all your stag-hounds yet !” 

“ Ladies,” said the Colonel, addressing Miss 
Bellgrove and Letia ; “ since we proceed no farther 
than the clearings, may we hope to be honoured 
with your company 2” 

“T care not,” said Matilda, smiling. “ Letia, 
do you go?” 

“ Pray, excuse me,” answered Letia ; “from the 
mound I will see the sport, if sport you call it, to 
run down a helpless animal ; and I sincerely hope 
the game will escape.” 

“ Not if I can help it,” said the Colonel, gaily. 

The horses were soon ready, and the party 
speedily mounted and galloped away to arouse 
the game. 

Letia sat for a short time after the party had rode 
away. “Strange,” she said; “why do I feel this 
presentiment of danger? Would that they had 
remained! Zada,” she continued, as the girl ap- 
proached her, “will you ascend the mound with 
me?” 

“T have this moment received a strange message 


from my brother,” answered Zada, while the tears | 


trembled in her eyes; “he has been bitten by a 


rattlesnake in the forest, and lies there dangerously | 


ill.” 

“Indeed,” said Letia, in alarm. “Fly then, 
Zada, to his aid ; take some collinsonia, and other 
remedies, with you.” 

“These have already been given him, I am told,” 
said Zada ; “but I will hurry to him; this negro 
is to show me the way,” as she pointed to Gullah 
Jack, who had been commissioned by Perault to wile 


her into the forest, where his gang lay in readiness | 


to seize her; and the poor confiding girl fell at 
once into the snare laid for her. 

Zada had scarcely gone, when Major Maitland, 
accompanied by Mr. Bellgrove, joined Letia. To 
them she mentioned her wish to ascend the mound 


have guessed that the elks could only be driven 
from the more distant parts of the forest by the 
Indians, who now, perhaps, surround us, Come, 
Mr. Bellgrove, we must get the Cadets ready ; for, 
trust me, our rifles will be needed.” So saying, 
they departed. 

Resolved to have his full share of the sport, 
Joolay armed himself with a long rifle, at the same 
time commanding Whackie to take another, with 
plenty of powder and ball, and a good sharp hedge. 
bill to clear the underwood. Everything being pre- 
pared according to order, Joolay mounted his horse, 
and, followed by Whackie on foot, set out to join the 
hunting party. A negro can never see a quadruped 
walking before him, without catching hold of it by 
the tail, to pull himself onward; and, no sooner 
was Joolay fairly mounted, than Whackie seized 
the tail of the horse as his portion. The animal, 
used to such treatment, submitted quietly to the 
firm grip of the negro; but Joolay, finding the 
horse rather slow in its movements, and unaware 
of the drawback, roared out to Whackie to “Slap 
him up.” Whackie instantly obeyed ; and, raising 
his hedge-bill for the purpose of stirring up the nag, 
came down with the edge of the bill on the tail. 
The blow was such, that it severed the tail from 
the rump; and the poor animal, bounding forward, 
kicked up its heels—tossing the overseer, with an 
elegant somerset, heels over head into the thicket ; 
then scoured across the plain, kicking furiously 
as it flew, leaving the amazed and terror-stricken 
Whackie holding the severed member firm in his 
grasp. 

“What's the matter with the horse?” roared 
Joolay, emerging from the bushes. 

“ Goley, Massa! him tail come off!” answered 
the astonished negro, holding up the tail to the 
overseer. 

“ His tail come off?” roared Joolay, in a tower- 
ing passion. ‘ How did that happen?” 

“ Don’ know, Massa: he leave him ahind,” re- 
plied Whackie. ' 

“You infernal yahoo,” roared Joolay, “I'll 
teach you how you meddle with a tail again.” So 
saying, he rushed at the negro; but, just as he 





collared him, Whackie cried out, “ Oh, Lor! Massa 
Joolay! look, look! dere de dam Red Cherokee. 
| Joolay looked round, and, to his terror, beheld the 
Indians gathering in a large body on the clearings, 
and anon their terrific war-hoop rang loud and long 
in the ears of the astonished overseer. 

“Down, down! Whackie,” said Joolay, forget- 
ting his anger amid his alarm. “It is that blasted 
horse that has roused them: down on your face, 
and let us crawl into the bushes. How lucky the 
| brute’s tail came off! Providence certainly put it 
slightly on, just to save me. Now, Whackie, we 
_are snug,” continued he, as they fixed themselves 
‘in the thickest part of the bushes. “The rascals 
have not seen us. Now look well to your rifle, put 
‘other four balls into it, take good aim, and fire 
| when I tell you.” 
| In the meantime the rest of the company pressed 





to view the chase, when Maitland, with a look of | forward, till they reached the spot where the elks 
deep alarm, said, “It was madness to have ven- 
tured on this hunting expedition, They might 


had been seen ; and, after riding a short distance, 
they beheld one of them quietly browzing In 4 
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small glade, The beautiful symmetry of the ani- | 
mal, and the various attitudes it assumed, were | 
such as caused the company to pause and gaze 
with delight upon it. The Colonel raised his rifle 
to fire; but Matilda called on him to refrain, and 
exclaimed, “Oh, that it could be taken alive!” 

“We'll try,” said the Colonel. “Ha! there it 

!” he cried, as the elk, terrified at the noise, 
bounded away into the forest. 

“ Forward! Hurrah !” was the shout ; and, at 
headlong speed, the hunters dashed upon the | 
track. 

The elk was in sight,—and Matilda, animated | 
with the shase, still following it at full speed, soon | 
distanced the whole party. The elk suddenly | 
paused, and, tossing its antlers, dashed into another 
part of the forest. Matilda’s steed had cleared a 
small clump of cypress; and, instantly starting | 
back, snorted and reared with affright. A savage | 
yell arose from the underwood around, and two 
Cherokees sprang suddenly from the thicket, and 
seized the horse by the reins. Terrified and 
trembling, Matilda looked around, and, to her 
horror, beheld herself surrounded by a host of the 
savages. Still her presence of mind did not desert 
her: she struck one of the Indians, who held 
her horse, a smart blow across the eyes with her 
whip ; and, urging the animal onwards, dashed the 
other Indian to the ground. The noble animal, 
tarting forward with one bold bound, cleared the 
heads of the astonished Cherokees. On, on with 
the speed of the wind she flew ; while the Indians, 
raising their thrilling war-whoop, followed in pur- 
suit, and a number of balls whistled around her 
head. The dense forest was at length cleared, and 
the plantation grounds burst upon her view ; one 
high fence alone remained to be surmounted, and 
she was safe—when, to her dismay, her horse 
stumbled. Another volley from the Indians’ rifles 
whistled past her, and one of the balls very slightly | 
grazed her on the shoulder ; while her horse, uttering | 
a shrill and piercing shriek of agony, sprang over | 
the high fence, then staggered and fell. It struggled | 
to regain its feet,—but, with another piercing cry, | 
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grasp. Look up, dear lady! ‘tis your own faithful 
Zama!” 

Scarcely trusting her senses, Matilda looked up, 
and found herself in the arms of the noble negro. 
Her lips almost refused their office, and, murmuring 
his name, she swooned upon his bosom. Zama 
raised her in his arms, and grasping his hatchet 
firmer in his hand, shook it at the advancing 
Indians ; and rushing with his rescued mistress 


amongst the thick cotton-shrubs, set their pursuers 


at defiance. 

Snugly concealed in the thicket, into which they 
had crept for safety, sat Joolay and Whackie, 
chatting with the utmost composure. 

“Darn the red rascals,” said Joolay, “I guess 
I'd like to have a pop at some o’ ’em.” 

“Hi! Massa Joolay,” said Whackie, who had 
now learned the art of flattering the overseer, “I 
no like for be Indine you fire at: you is capal shot 
—fust rate shot.” 

“Do you think so, Whackie?” said Joolay, try- 
ing to perpetrate a smile of pleasure. 

“Fac, Massa: you kill dozen ob ‘em at one 
shot.” 

“Well, I daresay, if they were all ahind one 
another, I'd go pretty right bang-slap through ’em, 
I guess.” 

At that moment a crashing sound amongst the 
bushes caused them to grasp their rifles firmer. 

“ Who is that rushing through the thicket with 
a female in his arms?” said Joolay, as Zama, 
almost breathless with speed, burst through the 
underwood with Matilda clasped to his bosom. 

“ Lor, Massa!” cried Whackie, “him is Zama 
and Missee Bellgrove. See, see! dere is tree dam Red 
Indine chasing ‘em ; come, Massa Joolay, we fight 
de red tiefs.”” And Whackie would have rushed to 
the rescue, but Joolay, catching hold of him, drew 
him back. 

“Sit still, you ass,” said the overseer; “ we can 
do more service here. Now, take good aim at that 
foremost Indgine; I'll put daylight through the 
second rascal. Now, fire!” 

Zama, with'the insensible form of Matilda in 


which chilled the very heart’s blood of its unhappy | his arms, now cleared the bushes, and became ex- 
mistress, looked at her with an expression of | posed to the rifles of the Indians. Just as the first 
agony in its eyes, then drooped its head on the | Indian raised his rifle to fire, Whackie took aim 
ground and expired. Matilda tried to extricate | at him, and, with unerring shot, brought him 
herself from the fallen steed, but found herself un- | down a lifeless corpse. The other two Indians in- 
able to move. “Oh, God!” she exclaimed, “have stantly paused to see from whence the shot had 
compassion on me! preserve me from the hands of |come,—when Joolay fired, and the second Indian 
these savages! Alas! Alas!” she cried, “they | bounded in the air, and fell dead. 
have cleared the fence! Oh! merciful heaven,| Well done, Whackie,” said Jooloy ; “ that de- 
protect me ! ” serves a glass of brandy.” 

A stalwart Indian rushed upon her, and, with| “ Yes, Massa,” grinned Whackie, as he reloaded 
4 fiendish yell of triumph, twisted her hair around | his rifle. 
his hand, and, forcing back her head, flourished his | The third Indian had watched the shot, and fled 
knife before her throat. Already was the cold steel | behind a tree, from whence he took aim at Joolay’s 
pressed upon her neck, when a sudden exclamation | white trousers, which, of all dresses for bush 
of “Down, monster!” was heard—a heavy crash | fighting, is decidedly the worst. Crack went the 


followed, and the blood and brains of the Indian 


were spattered over her face and bosom ; and, still | 


entangled in the gripe of the dead Indian, she fell 
to the ground. 
“ Fear not, dearest Lady,” exclaimed a friend] 


Voice, as she felt herself extracted from the Indian's 
TOL. x,- 
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‘rifle, and Joolay, kicking up his heels with a 
thundering oath, applied his hands to a certain 
part of his body, and fell floundering amongst the 
bushes. ~ 
“ You no kill?” said Whackie, in alarm. 
“No!” cried Joolay. “Darn the red rogue! 
T 
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210 PERAULT; OR, SLAVES AND THEIR MASTERS. 
he ’s spoiled my sitting for a month, I calculate. 
I say, Whackie, if you shoot the rascal, I'll give 
you his rifle and blanket in a present.” 

Whackie looked forth to see where the Indian 
was; but the eye of the Cherokee was better trained 
for this mode of warfare. Before Whackie could 
take aim, and while he was holding the rifle up- | tending with the cadets burst around him. Ha- 
right before his face, the Indian again fired, and man took no time to look for friend or foe; but 
the ball, striking the barrel of Whackie’s Tifle, | as if a pack of bloodhounds were at his heels, he 
brought it in such rude contact with the poor fel- | | flew over every impediment till he reached the 
low’s nose, that it made the fire flash from his eyes, | clearings. There he beheld groups of terrified 
as, dropping the rifle with a yell of pain, he clapped | negroes throwing away their hoes, and fleeing for 
both hands to his face, and felt for the spot where | safety to their dwellings, while all around, the in- 


party, and, to his surprise, beheld several of them 
in the Waldenberg livery. With the utmost speed 
_ he traversed the footpath through the forest which 
led to the clearings, when, to his terror and amaze- 
ment, the whole forest became one blaze of flame, 
and the loud report of the rifles of the Indians con- 





his unassuming nose had once stood. There was | 


little occasion for any additional flattening to that | 


feature, as it was sufficiently flat before; but the 
blow operated as powerfully as if the nose had 
been smoothed to the rest of the face with a bottle 
mall. 

“Yeh!” he exclaimed, clutching at the place 
where his nasal organ had been. “ Yeh, wurra 
dat!” 

“Hush,” said Joolay, “I see the villain: now 
for him!” So saying, he snatched up Whackie’s 
loaded rifle. The Indian raised his head to take a 
surer aim, and thereby became exposed to Joolay’s 
fire, and instantly the Indian was writhing, like a 
wounded snake, amongst the underwood. 

* Guess that. tarnation thief won't hurt us any | 
more,” said Joolay, with a grim smile. “I think | 
he’s food for the turkey-buzzards! r 

“Yes, dam him eye!” answered Whackie, ten- 
derly touching his injured nose, as if congratulating | 
it on the manner in which it had been avenged. 

“Now, Whackie,” said Joolay, “you must carry 
me home on your back. Hookey! !” he exclaimed, | 
“there is the Colonel running like a madman. 
Hillo! Colonel!” he shouted, as Waldenberg was 
flying with speed past him. Waldenberg turned. 

“Miss Bellgrove,” he cried ; “have you seen her?” 

“Ay,ay!” answered Jo: lay. 
her full-bang to the house, I guess.’ 

The Colonel instantly hurried onwards to the | 
house. 

“Ho! he’s off, dash him!” cried Joolay, as | 
Waldenberg flew past him. “ He may thank his 
stars he can walk so fast : as for me, I’m in a rig- | 
glar fix. Come, Whackie, take me home on your | 
back.” 

While these transactions were going on, the 
unsuspecting Zada, filled with grief and alarm at | 
the report of her brother’s illness, (a device of 
Perault to entice her into the forest,) followed 
Gullah into the thickets, when they were observed | 


by Haman, who, surprised tosee Zada with a strange | 


negro, cautiously followed them. After walking 
for some distance, Gullah suddenly paused, and, 
turning rapidly on Zada, seized her by the throat, 
and forced her to the ground ; when a band of 
negroes rushed from the thickets, and, seizing the 
hapless girl, bore her speedily towards the river. 
Haman’s first impulse was to rush forward to the | 
rescue of Zada ; but suddenly recollecting that he 


was single-handed, before a host of opponents, he | 


thought his best plan was to huzry back to the 
plantation for aid. He cast another look at the 


“ Zama has carried | 


| cessant rattle of musketry arose loud and appall- 
ing. Winged with terror, Hamanspeedily reached 
the mansion-house, and darted up the front stair- 
case ; when, on reaching the front verandah, he be- 
held Zamaleaning against one of the pillars, breath- 
ing quick and hard, as if exhausted ; while, in the 
_ midst of a group of females, with Miss Norrisville 
, and Ooknea supporting her, lay Matilda, to all ap- 
| pearance dead. 

“Oh, Zama!” shrieked Haman, as he flew for- 
ward, “help! help; your sister Zada, help !” 

“ My sister !” cried Zama; “ what of her?” 

“She has been choke—knock down—carry 
away—force into boat. Oh, help!” cried Haman. 

Zama caught by the pillar to keep himself from 
‘falling, and a mortal sickness spread throughout 
| _ his frame, as he feebly asked—*“ By the Indians” 
| “No, no,” cried Haman; “ by nigger; Coram 
iW allenpeg nigger !” 

“ Waldenberg !” cried Zama, with mingled rage 
‘and grief ; “the villain! He shall dearly answer 
| for this.” So saying, he bounded over the veran- 
| dah ; and, before ‘Haman could recover his breath, 
| was out of sight. Nor did Zama hurry far till he 

met Waldenberg. 
| “What have you done with Miss Bellgrove! 
| Where is she ?” said the Colonel, hurriedly. “Is 
she safe?’ 

“Where is my sister?” cried Zama, fiercely, 
while his eyes gleamed with rage. ‘ Where is 
| Zada, Colonel Waldenberg 7 ? Restore her, or, by the 
| God who made me, your life shall answer for it!” 
| With looks of mingled anger and surprise, the 

| Colonel receded a pace, and said—* The fellow is 
either drunk or mad.” 

“ Neither, Sir!” exclaimed Zama. “ Again I 
| demand the restoration of my sister.” 

“ Fool!” said W aldenberg, “what should I know 

of your sister ?” 

“Liar!” exclaimed Zama. ‘Who forced her 
from her home ; who tore her from the protecting 
arms of her friends? Coward ! you can shun the 
foe, to wreak your poor vengeance on a helpless 

female.” 

“ By heaven! this is too much,” exclaimed 
Waldenberg ; ; “bearded by a negro, and a slave 
too ! '*? 

| “Although a negro, I am not the less a man,” 
exclaimed Zama : “and slave though I am, I am 
not yet void of human feelings. Colonel Walden- 
berg, I again charge you with carrying off my 
sister.” 

| “Madman! stand back!” 








said Waldenberz. 
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« Why do I listen to a dog like this? The whip | tamely by, and behold him, deeply though he 
shall teach you a little more civility.” may have wronged me, treated with such base bru- 

“The whip—to me, too!” exclaimed Zama. | tality.” 

“Yes! it were a weapon more befitting your; “ You forget,” said Perault, sternly, “that you 
cowardly hand than the sword that mocks your | have forfeited your own life by this attack on him.” 
side!” “ And if I have,” answered Zama, “ I alone must 

Thrown off his guard, and enraged at this bitter | answer for it. In fair and open combat would I 
taunt, Waldenberg sprung forward, and struck | meet my foe, not stab him like a base assassin.” 
Zama so Violent a blow on the mouth, that the; “Hush!” said Perault, “he revives. Zama, you 
negro staggered back a few paces, while the blood | must seek for safety in instant flight. Away, arouse 
flowed fast from the effect of the stroke. Instantly | your friends—the hour of vengeance is come !” 
recovering himself, and infuriated at this indignity,| ‘‘ Promise me,” said Zama, “that you will not 
Zama rushed upon the Colonel, and grasped him by | injure him in that state. 
the throgt—a fierce struggle ensued, for both were | “I swear it,” said Perault. “ Fly to the forest: 

of strong muscular power. With a great | meet me at midnight at the hut of Obi—away!” 
effort the Colonel freed his throat from the iron- | And Zama hurried towards the forest. 

p of the negro, and, blinded with passion,{ Doubtful how to act, Perault stood by the side 
clutched the hilt of his dagger ; but, in doing so, of Waldenberg, when the sound of the battle ap- 
lost the advantage which he had obtained over his | proached nigher and nigher to the spot. “ Hark,” 
foe, who, with herculean force, raised him in the | muttered the conspirator, “the Red Cherokee is 
air, then hurled him on the ground, where he lay | driving the haughty planters from the woods. 
bleeding and insensible. Zama gazed for a fewse- | Shall I remove the body of this proud lord of mine, 
conds on his prostrate enemy, and the rage fled | or let him lie where he is? Good! let him lie.— 
from his bosom. If the Cadets stumble on him they will take care 

“T have killed him,” he sighed. “’T'was rash—I | of him: if the Red Indians, they will save further 
might have questioned him mildly : all now is lost. | trouble on his account ; in either way I keep my 
—Zada, thou art indeed gone !” word to Zama. The fool! had it not been for his 

A rustling sound amid the underwood startled | romantic folly, Waldenberg would have found the 
him, and he would have turned from the spot ; when | bottom of the Wandoo with a stone about his neck.” 





~a friendly voice hailed him— So saying, he spurned the still insensible form of 
“Zama!” his master with his foot, and turned from the spot. 

“T am here,” he answered. “ Approach, who- Major Maitland, along with Mr. Bellgrove and 
ever calls,” Mr. Norrisville, were hastening to the scene of 





“’Tis I, Perault !” said the conspirator, advanc- | action with a small band of armed negroes, whose 
ing from the thicket. “Ha! this looks well,” he | sullen looks plainly showed that they had been 
exclaimed, as he beheld the insensible form of his | drawn out against their wills, when Lieutenant 
master stretched bleeding on the earth. “ Behold!” | Galliard with a party of Cadets suddenly met them. 
he continued, in a triumphant tone, ashe advanced, | ‘‘ What means this ?” exclaimed Maitland. “ The 
and firmly placed his foot on the throat of the in- | Cadets retreating ?” 
animate Waldenberg. “Behold how the poor; “ Not so,” answered Galliard. “ Although the 
slave tramples on his haughty master |” ‘red devils outnumber us, we can cope with them 

“ For shame, Perault!” exclaimed Zama. “ Even | yet.” 

I, who struck him down, would scorn to treat him | © Whither so fast then?” said Maitland. Gal- 





with such base indignity !” _liard beckonéd him aside, and in a low voice said, 
Perault withdrew his foot from the throat of his | “‘ Have you seen the Colonel ?” 
master, and sullenly said, “ Is he dead ?” | © No,” answered Maitland. 
“If he was alive you dared not treat him so,’| “ Or Miss Bellgrove?” inquired Galliard. 
| 


said Zama. “‘ No,” said Maitland, turning deadly pale; “ I 
Darting an angry glance at Zama, Perault knelt | hope she is safe.” 
down and placed his hand upon the heart of Wal-| “ This accursed hunting-match has ruined us,” 
denberg. ‘“ Ha,” he exclaimed, “ he lives. Zama, | said Galliard. “ We were too much scattered,— 
your work is but half done.” Drawing his master’s | too secure and confident : these wily fiends have com- 
dagger from its sheath, he raised his hand to | pletely surrounded us. I fear the Colonel and Miss 
plunge it into the heart of Waldenberg, exclaim- | Bellgrove are seized. Heavens! you are ill,” he 
ing, “ Thus I put an end to farther doubt !” exclaimed, as he caught Maitland in his anns. 
_ “Cold-blooded monster, hold!” cried Zama,grasp- | “ No, no,” said Maitland, faintly ; “ ’tis the ef- 
ing the upraised arm of Perault, and wrenching | fects of my recent wound. But, come ; if she is 
the dagger from his hand. Perault sprang to his | seized, to her rescue !—to her rescue!” So saying, 
feet, and for a space the two negroes stood glaring | he started up and drew his sword. 
on each other with looks of fiercest anger, till| ‘“ Stay!” said Galliard. “ See, here comes Pe- 
Zama, pointing to the body of the Colonel, said, | rault, perhaps he knows something of his master.” 
“Were he able to combat with me now,1 would| Perault advanced towards them, and Galliard, 
struggle with him to the death ; but as he now is, | calling on him to draw nigher, said, “ Know ye 
stunned and insensible, he is more an object of | aught of your master?” 
pity than of anger. To injure him further would be | “I hear that he has fallen; severely, perhaps 
4n act of cbld-blooded cruelty; nor would I stand | mortally wounded,” answered the hypocrite, 
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“ And Miss Bellgrove?” cried Maitland, shak- 
ing with agitation. 

“ Is wounded also,” said Perault. “ She is at 
the mansion-house.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Bellgrove, advancing, 
“ you will pardon my interference ; but this is no 
time to hold long parley,—the war-whoop of the 
Indians is drawing closer to us. Now, my gallant 
fellows,” cried he to the negroes, “ to the bush ! 
to the bush! Be cautious,—let every shot tell on 
the Red Indians: don’t let them come near your 
dwellings. Fight for your wives, your children, 
your lady !” 

An enthusiastic cry burst from the negroes, and 
they rushed forward to the combat; while Galliard, 
turning to his followers, cried, “‘ Come, gentlemen, 
guide the operations of these gallant fellows: un- 
der your command they may do much. Forward, 
then!” 

“One moment,” said Perault. ‘‘ I came in 
search of you, Mr. Galliard, fearing that Major 
Maitland was too ill to issue orders.” 

“ Well, well,” said Galliard, testily, “ if I must, 
I must. Forward, gentlemen,” cried he, address- 
ing the cadets nigh him ; “ aid the negroes!” And 
the young men hurried once more into the combat. 

“ I only wish to ask your opinion, gentlemen,” 
said Perault, “as to how I ought to act. My 
master is severely wounded, and insensible ; and 
despatches from the city have just arrived.” 

Here he was interrupted by a loud cheer from 
the negroes, who advanced towards them, dragging 
a number of Indian prisoners. With proud and 
haughty looks these sons of the forest walked 
amid their enemies; but Perault’s lip quivered, and 
he hastily turned aside, to avoid the gaze of the 
Cherokees, fearing he might be recognised by 
them. A party of the cadets now came up, and, 
after a brief conversation, the greater part of the 
negroes, led on by the cadets, once more betook 
themselves to the bushes, to oppose the Indians on 
their own wily system of warfare, while the re- 
mainder escorted the Indian prisoners to the dwell- 
ings. 

““ You spoke of despatches from the city,” said 
Maitland, as Perault rejoined them. 

“ There are despatches from the city,” said Pe- 
rault, “ addressed to Colonel Waldenberg. The 
bearer of these despatches was seized by the Indians, 


dians, and the canoes would be exposed to a gall- 
ing fire from them. Since the cadets are all en- 
gaged, perhaps Mr. Bellgrove would arm another 
body of the negroes to protect the canoes descending 
the river.” 

“ This must not be,” said Maitland ; “ the pre- 
sence of the armed negroes in the city might occa- 
sion mischief.” 

“ Not so,” replied Perault ; “ their presence will 
be hailed with joy, and they will only show their 
zeal for the cause in which they have embarked !” 

“ Be it so, then,” said Maitland. “ But, Lieu- 
tenant Galliard, you must take the command of 
this party, and see them safely in the city.” 

“ But, Major,” expostulated Galliard, “ I cannot 
think of quitting my brave comrades in the midst 
of battle. After we drive the Indians back——” 

“Tt may be too late,” said Maitland, interrupt- 
ing him. 

Galliard reluctantly agreed; and Perault, re- 
questing Mr. Bellgrove and Mr. Norrisville to get 
the canoes pointed out, departed to collect his own 
party ; so that, by the time the canoes were ready, 
he had forty followers ready armed, all in the plot, 
conveying his unconscious and intended victims to 
the city, which was soon to be the scene of ruin 
and of bloodshed. Before embarking, he despatched 
a trusty messenger to Obi Abdallah, informing him 
of his departure, and ordering him to join Zama in 
leading on their bands to the city without delay. 

Two elegant barges, accompanied by six large 
canoes, filled with the negroes, the prisoners, and 
the wounded, proceeded down the river, In the 
first barge were Miss Bellgrove, Letia, Mr. Bell- 
grove and his son, and Mr. Norrisville. The sud- 
den disappearance of Zada and her brother had 
increased the alarm of the party ; and Miss Bell- 
grove, now attended by Ooknea, was completely 
overpowered with grief for the loss of her favourite, 
though the suggestion made by Mr. Bellgrove, of 
hearing some tidings of Zada in the city, caused a 
lingering ray of hope to shine through the dark 
' cloud of grief, and render her almost regardless of 
her slight wound received from the Indians. 
| In the second barge were Colonel Waldenberg, 
'Galliard, and the Missionary, accompanied by 
| Perault. The only signs of consciousness which 
| Waldenberg had shown were a slight movement of 
|his hands, and one or two feeble groans ; while 





and shamefully ill-used, while the greater part of | Perault, by the orders of Galliard, wiped the con- 


the despatches were torn and mutilated. By them 
I perceive that the governor of Carlville has been 
suddenly seized with yellow fever, and is now dead.” 
‘** Dead!” exclaimed Galliard, “ and so sudden.” 
Perault bowed, and, interrupting him, contin- 
ued,—* By these despatches, Colonel Waldenberg 
is commanded to return to town instantly. Now, 
gentlemen, I am at a loss how to act. I am loath 
to carry my master to town in his present state, 
and yet I must devise some means to get him there.” 
“Tis well thought of,” said Mr. Bellgrove ; 
“ we can readily get the canoes manned, and carry 
Miss Bellgrove and the others to the city : they 
will be much safer there than here.” 
““ My only dread,” said Perault, “ is, that the 
banks of the river may be in possession of the In- 


_gealed blood from a wound in his right temple. 


| Around the barges were the canoes, containing 
the negroes and prisoners, placed in such a man- 
ner as safely to guard off any attack from the 
banks of the river. 
They rowed onwards in silence ; now gliding 
through the thick masses of matted reeds and 
water-lilies, which here and there impeded the 
current ; then skirting the sides of the deep man- 
grove and cypress groves, which lined the margin 
of the river; now passing rich rice swamps, and 
| cotton grounds, and clearings, with the gay villas 
of the planters embowered in orange and pride-of- 
India trees. 
At length they swept into the conjunction of the 
river with the Cowper, and the splendid expanse 
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of the noble bay burst on the view ; while, wafted 
from the shore, the breeze came loaded with per- 
fume. Anon, the high spire of St. Michael’s, tower- 
ing to the sky, and the lines of the city, were seen ; 
then the city itself rose like a dazzling panorama. 
The splendid mansions of the planters and mer- 
chants, with their brilliant verandahs, surrounded 
with rich gardens, gave a beauty to the scene 
which the pen cannot describe. Here the palm, 
orange, and magnolia trees arose ; while large and 

orgeous blooming roses twined around the porti- 
coes, filling the air with fragrance. Then the | 
yr burst like a dense forest upon the won- 
dering @ye, while flags of every nation streamed 
gaily from the masts ; then came Castle Pickney, | 
and, farther down the bay, lay Fort Moultrie, and, | 
commanding the passage of the bar, Fort Jackson ; | 
while, from the ramparts of the various forts, the | 
gorgeous star-spangled banner floated gaily on the | 
breeze. The vast number of vessels, of all sizes, | 
sailing on the bay, and crossing the bar, gave an 
animation and life to the scene which no mind 
could look upon without feeling elated. 

The boats neared the beach, reached the landing- 
place, and were soon surrounded by a crowd of 
people. The guard were easily satisfied as to the 
appearance of the negroes in arms; and Perault 
giving a private signal to the negroes of the city 
assembled around them, the landing-place was 














speedily cleared. 
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“But I say, Haman, if you Massa and Missee 
find all tings right, sha’n’t we hab tea-party an’ 
ball to-morrow night, for celebrate our coming?” 

“Well,” said Haman, “if Massa don’t go to 
dere town-house before to-morrow night, I don't 
care ; but how we raise de wind?” 

“ Oh, de ole plan,” said Tom, with a sly look : 
“cheat de store-keepers.” And Tom and Haman 
laughed loudly. 

“Ah!” said Haman, “ Whackie is not up to 
dat plan.” 

“T is teachify him ;” said Tom, “ for, ’pon soul, 
he look quite raw; and de cus wagibone niggers in 
de city will impose on him umsoapfisticate natur.” 
—And Whackie, was, indeed, a perfect specimen 
of an unsophisticated country negro. 

“You got any money, Whackie?” inquired Tom. 

“Yes,” said Whackie. “Ihab five dolla’ I was 
got from Massa.” 

“You must take care ob you money, den,” said 
Tom, “or you get youshef cheat on all hand. 
Now, let me see. I is hab one dolla’ I get from 
Massa for tear my trouser ; (bad job dat was, ‘pon 
soul,)” he continued, by way of parentheses ; “ and 
I got oder two dolla’ in Massa waistcoat pocket, 
which I took de loan of. Now, lend me you five 
dolla’, if you please?” 

Whackie, with the utmost simplicity, pulled out 
the five dollars, and placed them in Tom’s hand, 
who gave Haman a knowing wink, and thrust his 


' tongue into his cheek. 


“Tank you, Whackie,” he said; “ you is good 


Tom, the negro dandy, had been most eager, | soul; ’pon hono’,, you is. I shall gib ball in you 
during the whole passage from Bellgrove to the | Massa kitchen to-morrow night, and invite all de 


city, to impress Whackie with a high idea of his | 
mighty importance amongst the fashionable negroes | 


' 
/ 


of the city. 


“Now,” said he, “I is so glad I is get away | 
from ‘em dam red Indine, wid my scalp safe and | 


sound. Lor! how men does become barbarize in 
a wild state of cibil nature.” 


“Werry true,” said Whackie, shaking his head | 


very gravely; “ yet de red Indine is coward. 
was fight wid ‘em, and chase half-dozen myshef. 


“TI like for fight ‘em too,” said Tom, “ perwided | 


dey was put away ’em rifle, and ’em ugly toma- 


hawks and scalping-knife. I neber like for see | 


‘em; ‘pon soul, ‘em is cus uncibilize. How de 
debil should I appear in fassionable society in de 
city wid my scalp off? ’Pon soul, I shake at de 
werry thought. How would de ladies in de city 


lament, poor debils! I almost break my heart for | 
tink how dey would weep for loss ob me!” And | 
Tom wiped his eyes with the sleeve of his coat, at | 


the melancholy idea of the grief which his loss 
would have occasioned to the fair sex. “ Dere !” 
cried he, as they approached the city ; “ dere is de 
land ob beauty! dere is de home of de noble and de 
fair! See: see how de pride-ob-India, de orange, 
and de pomegrani line de walks all around ; see 
wot wealth and power can do! Lor! I is feel so 
glad at get back again ;” and, in the height of his 
Joy, he cut a caper which nearly upset the canoe. 
“ Keep you seat,” cried Haman, who was one of 
the party ; “you want for drown us, eh?” 
“Beg pardon,” said Tom, sitting down quietly, 











beauty and fashion ob de city. Mind you heart, 
Whackie ; no fall in lub wid some ob de pratty 
galls I shall bring. De nigger galls ob de city is de 
most lubliest and fairerest dat is: all like noo blown 
rose, "pon soul.” 

Whackie grinned with glee, and rubbed his 
hands, as he expressed his high sense of Tom's 
kindness; and the call to aid their masters at land- 


I | ing ended the conversation. 


On landing, Mr. Bellgrove gave orders to drive 
to the Planter’s Hotel, then justly reckoned the 
most fashionable in the city; and, having de- 
spatched Whackie, along with Haman and a few 
other domestics, to announce the arrival of the 
family to their household in town, and to get their 
town dwelling prepared for their reception, he 
ordered the armed negroes to return to Myrtlegrove. 
This, however, was prevented by Perault, who 
secretly commanded them to cross to the opposite 
side of the bay, and conceal themselves in the 
woods, till he joined them. Perault then caused 
his wounded master to be conveyed to the Walden- 
berg mansion-house, and a physician to be sent for. 

Galliard, having seen the company all safely 
landed, looked around for his valet; but Tom, 
more eager on his own affairs than attentive to his 
master’s comfort, was detailing, toa group of gaily- 
attired negroes, his own wonderful adventures and 
achievements amongst the Red Indians. Provoked 
at the fellow’s carelessness, Galliard walked up to 
the group, but suddenly paused on hearing one of 


them cry out— 
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“Hi! bubba Tom, how many Indine you was 
kill?” 

“More den hunder!” answered Tom, “’Pon 
soul, ’em was all fright for see me.” 

“ How you plan for kill so many ?” inquired the 


negro. 

“Qh! I jost do ’em in style,” answered Tom, with 
@ flourish of his arm. 

“Come here, you lying vagabond!” cried Gal- 
liard. Tom sneaked up tohim crestfallen and sulky. 

“ How dare you tell such notorious lies?” said 
Galliard. “ You know very well you never looked 
an Indian in the face, but hid yourself in the cellar 
at Myrtlegrove.” 

“You please, Massa, no ’peak so loud!” said 
Tom, with an imploring look. ‘“ No mention hide 
in a cella’! Gor, Massa, dat ruin my carrumter : 
no talkee ’bout dat no more. If de niggers believe 
J, dat is no do you no harm.” 

Galliard smiled at Tom's logic, and ordered him 
home. 

After Colonel Waldenberg had been conveyed to 
his own mansion-house, a considerable time elapsed 
before he was restored to consciousness, On open- 
ing his eyes, the first face he beheld was that of 
Perault. Shuddering, he again closed them. “ Are 
you much pained?” inquired Perault, in a tone of 
deep sympathy. The Colonel raised himself par- 
tially on his elbow, and looked around, as he 
feebly asked, “‘ Where am I?” 

“In your own mansion at Carlville,” answered 
Perault. 

“Carlville!” exclaimed the Colonel; “how is 
this?” 

“ Despatches,” answered Perault, “ were for- | 
warded from the city, commanding your instant 
return, in consequence of the sudden death of the 
Governor.” 

Colonel Waldenberg started, and hurriedly said, 
“Is the good old man dead ?” 

“You seem moved, Sir,” continued Perault. | 
“He is dead; and his death has made room for | 
your advancement. The bearer of these despatches | 
had been seized by the Indians, and the despatches | 
broken open and partly destroyed. The messen- | 








ger, however, escaped, and placed the mutilated | 
papers in my hands to be given to you. On search- | 
ing for you, the war-cry of the Indians arose and | 
the conflict began. I found you at length, stretch- 
ed on the earth insensible, and a number of Indians 
around you.” 

The Colonel fixed his eyes on the subtle traitor, 
as if he would have read every thought in his 
breast, but Perault returned the piercing gaze with 
a calm unperturbed look. The Colonel clenched 
his teeth, and, clutching at his own breast with both 
hands as if to crush his fierce emotion, said, “ Were 
there any negroes at my side ?” 

“One,” answered Perault. 

“ Who ?” cried the Colonel, franticly. 

“ Zama, the favourite slave of Mr. Bellgrove,” 
said Perault. “ He was lying at your side, dead.” 

The Colonel sprang from the couch as he thun- 
dered forth, “ Dead! has he then escaped me ?” 

Staggering forward, he would have fallen, had 
Perault not caught him. 
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“Why this emotion?” said the false villain ; “why 
move yourself for the death of a poor slave? The 
fellow was doubtless killed by the Indians.” 

“It was only a passing qualm,” said Walden. 
berg, as he reseated himself. 

“ Miss Bellgrove came to the city with you,” said 
Perault, endeavouring to divert his attention. To 
his surprise, however, the Colonel frowned angrily, 
and inquired— 

“Are there any officers of the Cadet Brigade 
present ?” 

“Lieutenant Galliard is in town,” answered 
Perault. 

“Send him hither instantly,” said Waldenberg, 
motioning to him to quit the apartment. Perault 
bowed lowly and obeyed. 

“Strange !” remarked the Colonel, as he gazed 
after him. “I feel my very heart’s blood chill as 
I look upon that negro’s face now.” 

Perault’s object was, if possible, to prevent ail 
intercourse between the Colonel and Galliard ; and 
instead, therefore, of obeying his master’s orders, 
he returned with a falsehood, stating that Galliard 
had left town. 


Whackie and Haman were arrayed in rich new 
liveries, and each was admiring the other's appear- 
ance, when Tom entered the apartment. 

“Pon soul,’ said Tom, “I is glad for see youagain, 
Dat is werry handsome libbery you is got on!” 

* Aint he?” cried Whackie, with delight, as he 
turned round and round before the admiring Tom. 
“Look wot nice long tail I hab: two big yellow 
button on um! Look at dat, Tom!” 

“ Capal!” exclaimed Tom. “ ’Pon soul de coun- 
try niggers will not know you again. You is look 
quite fresh. Has you Massa come for stop here?” 

“No,” answered Haman. “ Massa is gone to the 
Planta [otel, for stop a leely while. Him no come 
here till to-morrow or next day.” 

“ We must hab ball, den, to-morrow night,” said 
Tom. 

“Wid all a heart!” cried Haman. 

“ Den we is go and inwite all de ladies and de 


'genelem ob de city, for come here. ‘Pon soul, we 


must hab splendid affair! All de bootiful and 


most fassonablerest ladies in de town.” 

“Come away, den,” said Haman. 

“Now, Whackie,” said Tom, “ you must not 
look at you grand clothes on a street. Gor 
Amighty! de people will be tink you was neber 
hab no clothes on before.” 

So saying, the trio sallied forth, arm in arm, to 
invite their party. Having secured a sufficient 
number, it was then agreed that the supplies should 
be levied from the poor storekeepers, and that Tom 
and Whackie should take the round, and spunge 
the simple ones ; and, according to this agreement, 
Tom and Whackie set out to levy the contributions 
from the generous storekeepers ; Whackie carry- 
ing a large basket wherein to deposit the spoil. — 

“We must take all de noo storekeepers,” 
Tom ; “for de old ones is get too sly: ’em is all know 
me now. Top, here be new store ; read him sign, 
Whackie!”’ 
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« Where him is?” inquired Whackie. 
«’Bove de door,” said Tom. “ You read him, 
eh?” 

Whackie shook his head. 
book,” he answered. 

“Lor!” exclaimed Tom, “ you is werry ignoram. 
All we genelem nigger and lady nigger in de city 
read. 'Top, I shall read de sign myshef.” 

So saying, he looked long and gravely at the 
sign-board. 


“No can read dat 


“What him say?” inquired Whackie, getting | 


tired of Tom’ s cogitations. 
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werry intimate friend, of de rich and bootiful Miss 
Bellgrove of Myrtlegrove and Wandoo-bank.” 

Whackie’s mouth opened more and more on 
hearing that he also had changed owners; but his 
surprise was surpassed by that of the poor stere- 
keeper, who, wondering what could bring the ser- 
vants of such magnates to his shop, exclaimed— 
“I'm mighty glad to see yese: faix, it’s an honour 
I didn’t expect at all, at aii!” 

** Don’t mention dat,” said Tom, most graciously 
bowing. “ You see, Sar, de fac of de matter is 
De oder day, de young, rich, and lubelly Miss 





wl | fink,” said Tom, with a wise shake of his | Bellgrove was drive in she’s carriage along wid my 


“<1 tink ’em is de French letters ; ’em is | 


heaa— 


Massa, de noo Gobernor. ’Em was pass dis way, 


werry bad for read. “Top, now ; dat fust letta’ look | when my Massa, de noo Gobernor, was look out 


debilish like a P. My ey esight been werry weak, 


you see, Whackie, eber since my Massa was broke | 
Yes, him is. | 


my quizee-glass. Dat letter is P. 
De next one be A; and de one a-hind him is T. 
Yes, dat is it: P, A,T. Wot de debil is dat? Oh, 
him mean dish /—dat is de ting! Den come an 
M, den a U, den an R, and anoder P; den an H, 
and, last ob all, a Y. Dat all right.” 

“ And wot all dat say?” inquired Whackie. 

“°Top, Isee again: M, U, R, P, H, Y,” spelled 
Tom. “Hab him now,” he cried, triumphantly : 
“dat is mean ’Tatie. Tatie dish !—dat is him. 
Massa Tatie-dish. 
natured Buccra.” 

Tom then made a long neck, and peered into 
the store, where, standing behind the counter, he 
beheld a little baggy Irishman, whose ruddy 
cheeks seemed to scorn the sweltering clime he 
now lived in, and looking the very picture of fun 
and good nature. 

“IT say, Whackie,” cried Tom, “ come away ; 
him is de werry ting for we. 
—hol’ you tongue. No say noting, and I shall 
do him fust-rate.” 

So saying, he boldly entered the store, followed | 
by Whackie. 


’Top, we shall see if him good- | 





de carriage window, and him see dis werry booti- 
ful store ob yours. ‘Look,’ say he to Missee, 
‘dere is one ob de most tastey and handsomerest 
stores in de whole city,—quite noo fit up,—werry 
neat indeed.’” 

“Long life to his honour!” exclaimed the amazed 
storekeeper. “Did he really say all that about 
Paddy Murphy’s store ?” 

“So,” continued the lying rogue, “ when Missee 
Bellgrove look out de carriage, she say, ‘Oh! wot 
a pratty genelem is keep dat store! how good 
lookee him is !’” 

“The darlint !” exclaimed poor Paddy, swallow- 
ing all the new-coined lies of the negro for positive 
truths. “ Did she see me?” Here he cast an ad- 
miring glance at his person. “ Faix, and she's 
right, too,” he added. “Be de powers! before I 
left Tipperary, the girls were after tearing one an- 
other to pieces about me !” 

“T is sure ob dat, Massa,” cried Tom; “ hand- 
some, good-lookee genelem like you must play de 


Now, you no ’peak | berry debil wid de gals !” 


“Faith and youre the boy for guessing that ; 
| ha, ha, ha!” roared Pat. 
“ Well, Sar,” continued Tom, “ when de Gober- 


| nor and Missee Bellgrove was come home, dey was 


“How you do, Massa Tatie?”’ said Tom, mak- | | meet wid large party at dinner, and dey tell all 
ing a low bow to the storekeeper, and which | about de néw store and de handsome storekeeper.” 


Whackie did his best to imitate. 

“Your sarvant, Mr. Sheepsface,” exclaimed the | 
storekeeper. “ Troth, and d’ye know the difference | 
betwixt a murphy and a potato?” 


* Did the gentry do that!" exclaimed Paddy, in 
a transport of joy. “Oh! Paddy, my boy, your 
fortune’s after being made !” 

So, Sar,” continued this lying varlet, “de whole 


“No, Massa,” answered Tom, bowing ; “I is | company was quite delight, and ’em all say— 


not hab de felicity.” 

“Then I'll be after enlightening your darkened 
understanding,” said Pat. 
I’m above ground, and I’ll be a Tatie when I’m 
planted under ground.” And the good-humoured 
storekeeper laughed loudly at his own joke; while 
both Tom and Whackie roared also, wondering, at 
the same time, what they were laughing at. 

“T hope you is well, Massa ?” said Tom, recover- | 
ing himself, 

“Tilegant, my honey !” 


answered Pat. “ And 


who may you be that’s so mighty polite as to be in- | 80 


quiring after my own darling self?” 
“I be head servant to de noo Gobernor ob dis 
city,” said the lying knave, while Whackie actually 


gaped with astonishment, thinking that Tom had | 


forgotten who he really belonged to. “And dis 
genelem,” continued Tom, “ is de head servant, and 


“Tm a Murphy when | 


arms, I'd give her an Irishman’s blessing ! 








| * Berry well, since you recommend de genelem, we 


is all go deal wid him, perwided him wittals be de 
real ting.’ 


° By my showl,” exclaimed Paddy, in a fit of 


“rapture, “I keep the best in the world, Sarch all 
| _Amerrykay, ay, and owld Ireland to the bargain, 


the devil a taste you'll find better !” 

“ Dat is jost wot de bootiful Missee Bellgrove was 
say,” responded Tom, enlarging as he found Mr. 
_Murphy’s weak side. “Missee says—‘I is sure 
dat de genelem must hab ebery ting good—he look 

good heshef!’” 

“Oh! the darlint!” exclaimed Paddy, his very 
eyes moistening with delight. “If I had herin my 
” 

“ So, Sar,” continued Tom, thinking it was now 
high time to bring his colloquy toa “de 
company was all say—‘ We should like sve 
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sample ob him digferent goods ; and, if dey please us, 
we sall all go deal wid him ; but we must see wot 
he deal in, and if de tings be real good.’ So, when 
de Gobernor was hear dat, him say—‘ I like de 
genelem, and want for encourage he ; so I sall send 
my head servant’—dat is me, Sar,” he added, by 
way of parenthesis, laying his hand on his bosom, 
—* * for request de sample ob him different goods,and 
I sall send ’em to you ; and if dey please, you must 
all become customer and friend ob de genelem.’ ” 
Paddy’s mouth was wide open, swallowing the 
barefaced lies of the rogue. “ Well,” he exclaimed, | 


“its myself that’s proud to think that the Gover- | 


nor and the gentry, and more particularly the | 
beautiful young lady, should talk of me!” 

“So, Sar,” continued Tom, with increased energy, 
“de Governor say to me—‘ My good friend,’ say 
he, * go to dat bootiful new store, and get sample ob 
all de tings de genelem is deal in, and bring ’em to 
me. Get de best, till I show ’em to all my friend in 
de city. If de tings be good, de genelem’s fortune 
is made, and him store shall be de fust in de city!’ ” 

“ Only to think of such kindness!” exclaimed 
the deluded storekeeper. 


“ Well, Sar!” continued Tom, coining the lies | 


with vast rapidity as he made sure of poor Mur- | 
phy’s weak side, “ when de bootiful Missee Bell- | 
grove was hear dat, she say to dis genelem—” 


Here he pointed to Whackie, whose open mouth | | 


and staring eyes might have excited a suspicion of | 
something being wrong. There he stood, half-bent 
forward, staring at his lying companion, and won- 
dering if what he said was really true, so glibly 
was it uttered. Tom, however, had riveted the 
attention of the storekeeper to himself ; and, with- 
out noticing Whackie’s wonder-stricken counte- 


nance, he proceeded :—‘ ‘Go,’ says Missee Bell- | 


grove ; ‘take one basket—call on dat handsome | 
genelem, along wid de Gobernor’s sarvant: get 
sample ob him goods, and ax him if he is marry.’’ 

** Married !”” exclaimed Paddy, in a fit of rap- 
ture; “no, by de powers! I’m a shingle man yet 
—hurrah! Oh! 
pretty darlint for ever and ever, and as long after 
that as she plases !” 

“T is glad ob dat,” 


said Tom, grinning; “ who 


know wot may happen handsome, good-lookee | 


xenelem like you dat de lady is fall in lub wid? 


So, Sar, you be kind enough to gib small sample | 


ob you goods 2” 

“ Faix, my honey, I’ll give ye the whole shop if 
ye like!” said Paddy. 

In the openness of his heart, the good-natured 
storekeeper proceeded to fill the basket with the 
various articles which Tom pointed out, till it was_ 
completely crammed. 

“IT tink, Massa, dat is do now,” said Tom, when 
he found that the basket would hold no more. 
‘** You is so werry kind, you hab fill de basket.” 

“It’s myself that’s sorry there ’s no more room 
in the basket,” said the storekeeper. “1’d almost 
xo into it my self to see your lovely mistress !” 

“Oh, Sar!” grinned “Tom, “ we is take you in, 
wid great pleasure, I do assure you !” 

“Now,” said Paddy, “you must take a glass of 
brandy before you go,” 


thunder and turf, I’ll live for the | 
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“*Pon soul,” exclaimed Tom, “ you is too kind: 
Missee shall be quite delight when she hear ob dis.” 

The Irishman handed two large glasses, filled 
with brandy, to the negroes; and Whackie had 
raised his glass to his lips, when Tom caught his 
hand, and requested him to stop. Whackie laid 
down the glass, with a sulky look at his friend, 
who said, “I beg you pardon; but you know 
| you Missee i is not like de smell ob brandy ;—so | 
tink, if dis good genelem is give us small drop ob 
brandy in one bottle, we is drink him health at 
night wid great pleasure and much joy.” 

“ Arrah, dears! you'll get a bottle full to drink 
my health then!” exclaimed Paddy, as he filled a 
bottle ; and which Tom instantly pocketed, bowing 
to the very ground as Whackie and he departed, 
leaving the duped storekeeper to indulge in dreams 
of love and wealth, which were never to be realized, 

On turning the corner of the street, Tom burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” heshouted. Oh Lor! if eber 
I see such goose as dat storekeeper: was I not do 
him fust-rate, Whackie 2?” 

“Tom,” answered Whackie, seriously, “I no 
like de way you was cheat dat good Buccra. You 
‘was tell him so many lie; I no like dat. My 
| Massa say, dat I must always tell de trute, and be 
honest.” 

“ Honest !” exclaimed Tom, with a look of 
mingled wonder and contempt ; “ wot de debil hab 
poor niggers got for do wid honesty? My dear Sar, 
'de white men hab kick trute and honesty out ob 

de worl’ long ago: dere is no such ting now.” 

" Den,” answered Whackie, earnestly, “if Buccra 
drive “em away » poor nigger should bring’ em back 
| again, and keep ? em in him bosom !” 

“* And if he do,” said Tom, “ him no get no cre- 
dit by em. No, no, W hackie ; if you wish to get 
on in dis dam w icked world, you must send ho- 
_nesty to de debil, and tell no more trute den be 
oceasion for : dat’s de way for get on now. If 
| you is honest, den ebery rogue try for cheat you 
wery eyes out you head ; and if you always ‘tell 
de trute, dey call you a dam jackaramass, and 
_knock you eyes out: so you see dis world is not 
| made for trute and honesty.” 

““ Maybe no,” said Whackie ; “ but while I is in 
dis worl’ I should like for be honest, if I could.” 

* Den you neber shall make anyting by ‘em,” 
answered Tom. 
| Whackie ceased arguing, and Tom, suddenly 
_ pausing in his career, said, “ I say, Whackie, here 

be anoder new store. Walk you on wid de bas- 
ket, and I shall go in and get my pockets fill wid 
sample.” 
Emboldened by his success with “ Pat Murphy,” 
Tom entered into another store, but started when 
_he beheld a tall, raw-boned, grim-looking Scotch- 
| man behind the counter, who answered his saluta- 
_ tion with a contemptuous grunt. 
| “ You is hab any good tea aud sugar?” inquired 
| Tom, in the most insinuating tone of voice. 
“ Was ye gaun to buy ony?” inquired the 
| Scotchman, haughtily. 
“ Perhaps I is,” answered Tom, “ perwided you 
| keep ’em good,” 
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“Guid!” exclaimed the Scotchman. “ D’ye | the public market, and nothing daunted by his re - 


mean to say I keep onything bad?” 

“Can’t say, Massa, till we see sample ob you 
goods,” grinned Tom. 

“ Get oot o’? my shop, ye villain!” cried the 
Scotchman, menacing Tom with a heavy roller 
which he snatched up from the counter. “A 
sam ye intak’—TI’ll sample ye!” 

“Massa!” exclaimed Tom, retreating into a 
corner, “ ’pon soul, dis is most uncibilize usage !” 

“ Ye villain! I'll sample ye, ye cheatin’ rogue. 
Gang oot, or I’ll brain ye!” cried the Scotchman, 
in a towering rage, advancing towards him with 
the roller in his hand. 

“Dis is most ungenelamy, ’pon soul!” ex- 
claimed Tom. “ You is no genelem!” 

“Nae gentleman! ye black vagabond, I’]l nae 
gentleman ye!” exclaimed the store-keeper. And, 
suiting the action to the word, he brought the 
roller in contact with Tom’s skull so forcibly, that 
he broke the roller through the middle, one end 
spinning high in the air, while the other remained 
firm in his grasp. 

“Yeh!” yelled Tom, “you dam Scotcha tief, is 
dat de way you treat you customers ?” 

“Confoond yerehard head!” exclaimed the wroth- 





| 





cent failure, Tom looked around for a victim. “We 
must hab some few egg, for make pancakes,” said 
he. “See here be old mullatta woman be sell ’em, 
I try she.—How you do, ma’am? hope I is hab de 
felicity of see you well?” he continued, bowing to 
a yellow-visaged old woman, who presided with 
great dignity over two large panniers filled with 
eggs. 

“ How you do?” said the dame, with a haughty 
bend of her head to the negro. 

“Ts you eggs good ?” inquired Tom. 

“‘ Best in market,” she answered. 

“T should tink so, when handsome good-lookee 
lady like you keep em,” said Tom, bowing, while 
the dame smirked and jerked her head, seemingly 
highly pleased with the compliment; and Tom 
added— 

“ Hab you got any black hen exgs?” 

“How do I know black hen eggs from white hen 
eggs?’ inquired the woman, staring at him. 

“You no know dat?” cried Tom, with affected 
surprise ; “ de greatest secret in de trade—I must 
teachify you. I want two dozen ob black hen eggs 
—I pick ’em myshef if you please.” So saying, 
he began picking out the largest and best eggs he 


fulstore-keeper ; “I micht as weel hae huttena whin- | could see, till the woman exclaimed, “ My eye! do 
stane: dang ye! ye hae broken my guid roller!” | black hens lay bigger eggs than white hens ¢”’ 


So saying, he dashed the fragment of the roller at 


| 


“ Always, always,” answered Tom, as he clutch- 


Tom’s shins, who fled from the store, cursing in | ed at another large one. 


the most approved negro style, nor halted till he 


“Stop, stop,” cried the woman, pushing him 


overtook his friend Whackie, who, observing Tom’s | aside. “I have no more black hen eggs.” 


flurried appearance, inquiread— 
“Wot did dat storekeeper gib you ?”’ 
“More den I was want,” answered Tom sulkily. 


} 


“‘T must hab de two dozen,” cried Tom. 
“You can’t get em,” cried the woman, fiercely. 
“T no pay for wot a got, den!” chuckled Tom, 


“Wot him gib yousampleob?” inquired Whackie. | as he made off with his booty, amid a shower of 
“Sample ob him good breeding—dam him eye!” | curses from the defrauded woman. 


responded Tom. By this time they had entered 


| 


( To be continued.) — R. K, R, 


THE FIRST HOME. 


“‘ Whatever fortunes wait my future toils, 
The beautiful is vanished, and returns not.” 


Anovt the casement of a room 
_In which a maid had slept 
From budding infancy to bloom, 
A honeysuckle crept. 


And every morning, when the dew 

ne Lent odour to green lanes, 

rhe honeysuckle-flowers looked through 
The maiden’s window-panes. 


How much of loveliness they saw, 
When summer morns were mild, 

It is not meet for man to know— 
I only know they smiled ! 


They might have smiled at accents sweet, 
_ And sighs of tenderness, 
Such as the dreams of love may cheat 

A maiden to express. 


They might, indeed, have smiled to see 
he early sunbeams dance, 
As if they felt it joy to be 
On such a countenance ! 


But when the maid her chamber lef 
Dreseed as became a bride, 
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Of her soft voice and looks bereft, 
The honeysuckle died. 


Upon the lonely window-sill 
Its withering tendrils hung, 

And, through the vacant room, a chill 
Of desolation flung. 


The yellow bee, that ever found 
Rich increase of his store 

’Midst flowers that wreathed that casement rouad, 
Came buzzing there no more; 


Nor nestling butterfly, whose wing 
Wore all the hues of June, 

And to its leaves had loved to cling 
Beneath the sultry noon ;— 


Nor aught, with form imparting grace, 
Or music with its voice, 

About this love-forsaken place 
Did e’er again rejoice ; 

Because the beauty that had moved 
Upon the chamber floor, 

- Delighting everything that loved, 

Returned to it no more. = 
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QUAKER MISSIONS TO AUSTRALIA.* 


Tue Frienns are not zealously or systematically 
a proselytizing sect ; although, since their Founder, 
George Fox, incessantly perambulated England, 
and visited the West India Islands and the British 
American colonies, “ Friends” in the ministry 
have from time to time been moved to go forth in- 
to strange lands, to preach the glad tidings of the 
Gospel ; and also for those benevolent objects 
which are among its purest fruits. About the year 
1832, James Backhouse of York, a Minister among 
the Quakers, (who, though they have no ecclesias- 
tical order, have ministers,) and George Washing- 
ton Walker of Newcastle, “ under impressions of 
religious duty,” formed the design of visiting the 
Australian colonies. Their desire, when laid be- 
fore the Society, was approved. They went out 
together, and for nearly six years sojourned prin- 
cipally in Van Diemen’s Land, and New South 
Wales ; though the more recent settlements of 
Port Philip, South and West Australia, and Swan 
River, were each visited before their return to 
England. Though Mr, Backhouse and his com- 
panion omitted no opportunity of communicating 
religious instruction and of doing good, their labours 
were chiefly directed to the convicts, whether pri- 
soners, assigned servants, or chain-gangs. The ad- 
vocacy of the Temperance cause was another espe- 
cial object. In all the towns, meetings were held 
for the promotion of religion and good morals, to 
which the public were invited; and many visits for 
religious objects were made to the different Penal 
Establishments. The expenses of this protracted 
residence were probably defrayed by the Society of 
Friends in England; and the missionaries were 
supplied with Bibles and Tracts, to distribute 
among the convicts, and with little presents to give 
to the Aborigines. Their journeys were generally 
made in the Apostolic mode of walking on foot, by 
which means they were enabled to visit a large 
proportion of the scattered settlers, and to carry 
their message to the most solitary habitations ; 
where they met, on equal terms, the farmers, and 
the convicts assigned to them as servants. In every 
instance that is recorded in the voluminous Journal 


of Mr. Backhouse, they appear to have been received | 


by all classes, from the highest to the lowest, with 


respect, courtesy, hospitality, and often the most | 
cordial kindness. The days of the browbeating ma- | 


gistrates, the stocks, and the prison, exist no longer 


for the Quakers, who have peacefully conquered | 


the esteem of a rebellious world. 
Journal is mainly occupied with what was the busi- 
ness of the author's mission, and his daily and hourly 





employment, it is diversified by lighter topics, and | 
contains a good deal of useful information of a popu- | 
lar kind. James Backhouse displays a scientific | 


knowledge of Natural History, especially Botany, 
and an ardent attachment to these pursuits, which 
will recommend his work to persons of similartastes, 





* Narrative of a Visit to the Australian Colonies, by 
James Backhouse ; with maps, etchings, and woodcuts ; 
Svo, pp. 404. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


independently of its leading and higher objects, The 
Quakers, who, upon principle, deny themselvesmany 
pleasures, which other religious sects deem innocent 
and even useful, as subservient to health of body 
and cheerfulness and enlargement of spirit, seem hap- 
pily, of late, strongly attracted by natural beauty; 
by fine.scenery, flowers, the feathered creation, and 
those minuter worksof God, the study of which may, 
in their grave minds, tend to soften and expand the 
religious sentiment. A religion so entirely devoid of 
all ritual and external observances ; so spiritualised 





Though the | 


as that of George Fox—so faras the absence of pomp 
and show, or what strikes the senses, begets spiri- 
| tuality—seems peculiarly to demand the innocent 
| mental excitement which may be found in the 
endless forms of natural beauty. If we remember 
aright, George Fox gave a piece of ground which 
he possessed in Philadelphia “ for a flower-garden, 
where the lads and lasses might walk.” This 
showed knowledge of the wants of humanity, and 
a wise indulgence. P 

Our Quaker Missionaries went out in a vessel in 
which there were a number of Chelsea pensioners, 
who had commuted their pensions for an advance 
of money ; as was also lately done, and in no case 
with the best consequences, with pensioners going 
as emigrants to Canada. The example of these 
drouthy veterans and their womenkind did not 
lessen Mr. Backhouse’s admiration of Total 
Abstinence. As long as their money lasted, they 
were drunk, riotous, and even mutinous ; and in 
answer to his friendly expostulations, replied, like 
lords, “That they were free men, and would do 
what they pleased with their own.” Some of the 
more turbulent were left at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and others voluntarily remained there. 
Their conduct leads our author to remark upon the 
obedience or docility of men whose lives are regu- 
lated by inherent moral principle, and those who 
_ have been trained by a coercive military discipline, 
-unreasoning to submit. The faithful ministra- 
| tions of the Quaker brethren among these incorri- 
| gible old soldiers, do not appear to have been at- 
tended with much effect. We have hinted that 
our author has an eye for Nature, both in her 
| beautifully-minute and her more sublime manifes- 
tations. This marine picture, found in one of the 
opening pages of the volume, will tend to corrobo- 
rate our opinion :— 


| As we were in the act of crossing L’Agullas Bank, 
_which lies off Cape L’Agullas—the southernmost point 











of Africa—the waves were magnificently bold. Some- 
| times we were in a deep hollow, and the next minute 
| mounted on the top of a lofty billow, which, as it ap- 
proached, seemed ready to swallow us up ; but the 
buoyancy of the vessel occasioned it to rise over the 
surge ; in mounting which, the masts would form an 
angle of, perhaps, 45 degrees with the horizon, in al oP- 
posite direction to that in which the billow advanced : 
_on reaching its top the inclination was suddenly rever- 
| sed, the wind at the same time pressing the vessel 

the receding mass of water, which boiled from under the 

leeward side, or sometimes flowed over a portion of 

deck. Sometimes the top of a broken billow th 
' against the ship’s side, and covered half the vessel w! 
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spray. Now and then a shower fell, but often the sun 
shone brightly on the agitated scene, illuminating the 
spray from the tops of the broken, dark blue waves, 
with the colours of the rainbow, and sometimes showing 
light of emerald green through the unbroken water. Vast 
numbers of stormy petrels were sailing on the wing, 
within a few yards of the stern of our bark, and numer- 
ous wandering albatrosses were flying around, or occa- 
sionally settling on the surface of the boisterous ocean, 
and riding with careless dignity over the highest billows, 
searcely regarding their surfy tops. When custom has 
taken away the nervous excitement occasioned by the 
rolling of the ship, it is surprising how little the mind 

ises danger under such circumstances ; and “ how 
thoughtless still the thoughtless seem.” For my own 
part, Penjoyed the spectacle ; but the remembrance, 
that He who rules over all is our Father, merciful and 
kind, regarding us for good, was necessary for the en- 
joyment.” 

The first place at which the Missionaries touched 
was Hobart Town ; and their first pedestrian excur- 
sions—sometimes stretching in the bush to thirty 
and forty miles a~-day—were among the scattered 
settlements in the surrounding division of Tas- 
mania. Though the work is not intended to give a 
history of the Australian colonies, yet their most 
important features, the condition and prospects of 
the settlers, are necessarily often brought into view 
during the frequent and intimate intercourse which 
the Quaker gentlemen had with the people of all 
ranks. Over all these colonies one is charmed to 
meet with names familiar and endeared in the Old 
Country, which, unlike the emigrants to America, 
the settlers never designate but as—Home. Argyle, 
Hamilton, the Clyde, Derwent Water, Helvellyn, 
the Hampshire Hills, Glenorchy, the Esk, the 
Tamar, and names of like affectionate derivation, 
are perpetually occurring ; while homesteads are 
named: Mona Vale, Avoca, Ellangowan, and by 
other as kindly, if less romantic, appellations. 

One of the excursions recorded was to New Nor- 
folk, formerly Elizabeth Town, to ascertain the 
condition of persons settled there, who had formerly 
been located at Norfolk Island, but were now eman- 
cipated—and of those still in the penal settlement 
at Macquarrie Harbour. But as the condition of the 
convicts, from recent regulations, must soon cease 
to be of so much interest as that of the free emi- 
grant settlers, we are naturally more attracted by 
the latter :— 


We accompanied George Dixon, an old schoolfellow 
of mine, and three of his nieces, to his house at Green 


Valley, on the Lower Clyde, travelling twenty-seven 


miles on foot, by the side of a little cart, drawn by four 
oxen, and driven by a prisoner, and proceeding at the 
rate of about two miles and a half per hour, along a 
road, a large part of which was a mere cart track. 
Much of the country was settled : it consisted of hills, 
generally covered with open grassy forest, and inter- 
spersed with little patches of cultivated ground. In 
locations of land of two or three thousand acres, it is sel- 
dom that as many hundreds have been tilled. Large 
portions are of woody and rocky hills, that cannot be 
ploughed, but on whieh sheep feed. . . . . .. - 
On Macquarrie Plains we called en John Terry, an 
‘migrant from Yorkshire, who has a corn-mill at New 
Norfolk, and who was here shearing his sheep. He isa 
‘erupulously honest man, who left England at a time 
when farmers were suffering adversity ; and notwith- 
“tanding many difficulties that he has had to contend 
with, he thinks his cireumstances have been greatly im- 
proved by the change. A few miles beyond his cottage 
is the Woolpack inn ; the sitting-room of which 
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not disgrace a market-town in England. We called 
also at the hut of a Scotchman, to get a drink of water, 
no more being to be had for nine miles. . . . . « . 
Pursuing our route over low hills, some clear of wood, 
and others covered with black wattle, Acacia 
yielding a gum like gum Arabic, we at length 

Green Valley, where we received a hearty greeting from 
Agnes Dixon, a native of Lewis, one of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, who soon prepared a refreshing cup 
of tea ; after which, we gladly resigned our weary limbs 
and blistered feet to rest. : 

George Dixon emigrated to this colony eleven years 
ago ; he was trained to agricultural pursuits, and has 
brought a portion of his location of land into caltiva- 
tion, both in the growth of wheat and other grain ; he 
has also formed a good garden, which is well stocked 
with fruit trees and has a hawthorn hedge. The com- 
mon fences of the country are formed of logs, branches, 
or posts and rails. His house is built of split wattles, 
plastered and whitewashed, the roof projecting in front 
and resting on wooden pillars so as to form a verandah, 
a common style of building in this country. The house 
consists of two front rooms with boarded floors, and 
two behind,—a kitchen and store-room,—floored with 
stone. His land consists of basaltic hills with grassy 
forest, and he has about a mile of frontage on the Clyde, 
which at this season of the year is little more than a 
chain of pools—called here lagoons—of various le 
and depth, and about thirty feetin width. In winter 
becomes a considerable river. Some parts of its banks 
are open, others bushy, and some rocky. In one place, 
a rock like a steeple stands between a cliff and the mar- 
gin of the river. G. Dixon’s shepherd is a prisoner, but 
a man of religious sensibility ; he became a thief from 
the influence of intoxicating drink, but does not show 
any dishonesty when he abstains: he had a ticket-of- 
leave, but lost it in consequence of being persuaded to 
drink a glass of porter, which immediately revived his 
thieving propensity. 

If Mr. Backhouse believes that a single glass of 
porter will excite “the thieving propensity,’ he 
does well to be tee-total. In a visit in a different 
direction, another settler’s dwelling was seen. 


Having received an invitation from a settler named 
Robert Mather, to pay him a visit at Lauderdale, on 
Muddy Plains, we made our way to his house, crossing 
a salt marsh, on the side of which were large bushes of 
Shrabby Samphire. R. Mather sent notice to his neigh- 
bours, of our wish to have a meeting with them, and 
walked with us to the house of an industrious, sober 
couple, who, while prospering in temporal things, did 
not forget the importance of those that are spiritual. A 
well-worn bible was lying on their table, and the woman 
told us, that as she became unable to do needle-work by 
candle-light, she spent much of her evenings in reading 
this precious book to her family. Her husband was a 
marine, and is a pensioner. He was formerly addicted 
to the use of spirits, till, like many others in this coun- 
try, he would bring rum home in a bucket, and drink it 
neat out of a pint tin. This his wife would not allow, 
and he had the good sense to submit to her better 
government, by which he has become greatly raised in 
circumstances and in comfort. They have a neat, clean 
brick house, two tidy children, and a thriving garden, 
clear of weeds. . . . . - + Accompanied by R. 
Mather, we called on several of the settlers, many of 
whom are of the poorer class, to whom we spoke on the 


importance of attending to their spiritual concerns, and 


gave some tracts, for which they grateful. 
We dined with a respectable family li in a hot of 
the humblest structure, who increased means of 


support, by converting into lime such shells as have 
accumulated in abundance on the shore of Ralph's 
Bay. At this place we met with William Gellibrand— 
a settler residing on a peninsula in the Derwent called 
South Arm,—and accepting an invitation to visit his 
establishment, proceeded thither in a lime boat. W. 
Gellibrand’s house is situated near the northern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula: it commands a view of Ralph's 
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and the Derwent, backed by the woody hills on the 
shore, with Hobart Town at the distance of nine miles. 
is a little elevated. Basaltic 


taches them to him, and raises a tone of feeling in their 
to their reformation. On conversing 
with one of these men, who has had an unusual measure 
of privilege during the time he has been a prisoner, 
respecting the comparative difficulties he might expect 
on becoming free, his sentence expiring in a few days ; 
he remarked, “ But, Sir, Liberty is sweet !” 

We returned to the main land, and dined with an in- 
teresting family of Independents. Here we first par- 
took of Kangaroo, the taste of which is somewhat inter- 
mediate between that of beef and mutton: it is usually 
served up with bacon in a kind of hash called “a 
steamer.” 

Every settler is not in the snug domestic position 
of George Dixon and his Hebridean wife ; though, 
by industry and perseverance, every one has it very 
much in his power to improve his circumstances. 
We shall give another example of this sort. The 
locality is the neighbourhood of Launceston. 


Andrew Gatenby left Yorkshire, at a period of diffi- 
culty among farmers, in that county and settled for a 
time in Wales. Here he found his rent too high, to ad- 
mit of his making a livelihood for his family, even with his 
industrious habits : he therefore determined to emigrate 
to Van Diemen’s Land. When his landlord found that 
he was really intending to leave his farm in Wales, he 
offered to lower the rent ; but A. Gatenby had already 
made arrangements for his projected voyage ; and he 
now says, that it has been better for his circumstances 
that he has emigrated, than it would have been to have 
accepted the farm in Wales as a gift. On arriving in 
Tasmania, he obtained a good grant of land, under the 
regulations then existing ; upon which, himself and 
family, several of whom were sons, worked diligently 
with their own hands. Perhaps in no country is the adage 
more true than in this, “ He that by the plough would 
thrive, himself must either hold or drive.” They tilled 
their own land, made their own bricks, and built their 
own house, with the help of a few prisoner-servants ; and 
they have now one of the most complete farming estab- 
lishmentsin the Island. In the early part of their resi- 
dence here, their house was attacked by Bushrangers, 
one of whom was shot by one of A. Gatenby’s sons ; 
and one of his sons lost his life by some hostile Abori- 
gines. These causes of alarm and distress are now re- 
moved from the country, in which life is, nevertheless, 
much more frequently terminated by accidents than in 
England. In speaking respecting a neighbour that A. 
Gatenby had in Yorkshire, and whom he esteemed very 
highly, and would gladly have had for a neighbour in 
Tasmania, he said—* You may tell him how I have 
done; but do not say I advise him to come. You know 
all have not done so well as I have, and I do not know 
how he might succeed.” 

At first, and often for years, many severe priva- 
tions must be endured. 


When a place is first occupied by a settler, a hut of 
the simplest kind is formed, often like a mere roof rest- 
ing on the ground; and when other needful things have 
been effected, one of upright logs is built, and covered 
with shingles. This is usually divided into two rooms ; 
one of which is fitted up with broad rough shelves, for 
sleeping berths ; and the other, which has a square re- 
cess for a fireplace, built of stones at the outer end, and 
continued into a rude chimney a little higher than the 
roof, is used for a cooking and sitting-room. The cre- 
vices between the logs either remain open, or are filled 
with wool, or some other material, A square opening, 
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closing with a shutter, admits light into each room, and 
short logs of wood, or rude benches, serve for seats 
Many families that have been brought up in England jn 
respectable circumstances, live for several years in a hut 
of this description, until they can find time and means 
to build themselves a better habitation ; and a hut of 


this kind is generally to be seen contiguous to » better 
house, and is occupied by the male servants, who are 
mostly prisoners. 

Perhaps a chief reason why some persons make a 
better livelihood here than in England, is, because they 
submit to live at a much smaller expense. The origi- 
nal settlers having had free grants of land, subject only 
toa quit-rent, had also no rent to pay; but no free 
grants of land are now made. The lowest sum for 
which land is sold by the Government is £5 per acre, 
Although convict servants are sentenced to work with- 
out wages, they cost a settler, in one way or another, 
from £20 to £25 a-year, including maintenance, cloth- 
ing, &c. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; In the course 
of one of our walks, we passed the remains of a hut that 
was burnt about two years ago, by the Aborigines of the 
Ouse or Big River district. An old man named Clark 
lost his life in it, but a young woman escaped ; she 
rushed from the fire and fell on her knees before the 
natives, one of whom extinguished the flames which had 
caught her clothes, and beckoned to her to go away. 
They killed a woman on the hill behind the hut. A few 
weeks after, they surrounded the house of G. Dixon, who 
received a spear through his thigh, in running from a 
barn to his house. Previously to this period, the natives 
had visited this neighbourhood peaceably, and excited no 
alarm. They have now been removed to Flinder’s 
Island ; but a detachment of soldiers, such as was 
placed in various situations to defend the settlers against 
the Aborigines, still remains at Ellangowan, near the 
house of a fine old Scotchwoman, named Jacobina 
Burns, who emigrated from her own country many years 
ago, and has induced several of her relatives to follow 
her. She has improved her circumstances, and is noted 
for hospitality, which is indeed a very general virtue 
among the settlers in this land. 

While at Green Valley, walking alone, and meditating 
on the clear evidence I had had of its being my reli- 
gious duty to visit this part of the world, for many 
years before the right time seemed to be come for me to 
set out, and querying within myself as to how we should 
proceed, so as to be found acting in accordance with the 
divine will, the words,“ Go through the breadth of the 
land,” were impressed on my mind with such authority 
as left no doubt but this was the counsel of the Lord, 
mercifully granted for our direction. Forthe Lord still 
condescends to lead about and instruct those who put 
their trust in him ; notwithstanding it may seldom be 
by impressions exactly of this kind ; but more frequently 
by a constraining sense of his will, independent of any 
distinct form of words, or by the overruling of his pro- 
vidence. 

Many passages of this kind may be expected to 
occur in the journal of a disciple of George Fox. 
Of the natural intellect of the Aborigines here and 
in the different Australian colonies, Mr. Backhouse 
expresses the humane and enlightened opinions held 
by all reflecting men ; and he has related many 
anecdotes and traits of individuals among this ill- 
treated, despised, and degraded race, which de 
monstrate that they labour under no natural in- 
capacity. His observations on the prisoners in one 
Penitentiary are almost equally applicable to the 
convict prisoners’ everywhere. “Many of them 
appeared truly grateful for a little religious coun- 
sel, extended in friendly sympathy.” The tenets 
of Mr. Backhouse, as a Quaker, lead him frequently 
to regret the omission of public worship in these 
new colonies, because there happened to be no 
minister to conduct the service ; as if there could 
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be no public acts of devotion where there is no 
priest. In one place he remarks,— 

If people were directed to wait more singly upon the 
Lord, they would not omit assembling for worship be- 
cause no minister was present, as some did to-day, when 
their minister was prevented from arriving by the stormy 
weather. It is a hurtful thing to lean upon man, in 
that which is a duty to God, and which ought to be 

ed in spirit and in truth. 

In another place we find him enforcing the same 
opinions :— 

“I cannot but greatly esteem the privilege of having 
been trained to the practice of meeting, to wait upon 
the Lard, independently of the intervention of a minister. 
The common custom, of no minister, no public worship, 
ill accords with the precept, “ Not forsaking the assem- 
bling of yourselves together, as the manner of some is.” 
Indeed, I know of no'people but Friends, who, exercising 
faith in the Redeemer’s declaration, “ Wheresoever two 
or three are met together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them,” act upon the Apostle’s precept fully, 
by meeting when there is no preacher present. Much 
as I esteem Gospel ministry as a gift of God, conferred 
for the edification of his Church, I cannot but look upon 
those views of public worship, which render it dependent 
upon the intervention of a priest or a minister, as belong- 
ing rather to the dispensation of the law of Moses, than 
to the Gospel of Christ. 

This next is for the Puseyites; the place Ba- 
thurst :— 


I spent some time in the school, under the care of J. 
E. Keane, in which there are about thirty pupils, who 
are trained with much Christian care, and are diligently 
instructed in the Holy Scriptures. I could not, how- 
ever, but lament to hear them taught such palpable 
error as is conveyed in the Catechism of the Episcopal 
Church, by which they are instructed to say, that they 
become members of Christ, and children of God, by 
baptism, clearly implying by baptism with water. I 
know this fallacy is attempted to be explained away, by 
various arguments ; but it is quite in vain to try to twist 
the plain meaning of the words. It remains palpably 
untrue, that any infant, by water-baptism, becomes a 
member of Christ, or a child of Ged; and the direct 
tendency of such instruction as teaches them to say that 
this is the case, is to deceive the young, with regard to 
their own religious state, and to lead them to attach to 
this rite the imaginary effect of a mystical charm, and 
to divert their attention from the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, received only through the mediation of Christ, 
by which alone they can become members of Christ, 
children of God, and heirs of eternal life. 

The Quaker Missionaries,—we do not know how 
otherwise to designate them, and in our vocabu- 
lary Quaker is an honoured name,—visited the 
Aborigines of Tasmania, now settled or exiled to 
Flinder’s Island, in Bass’s Straits. These people 
have been often described. A number of them 
were waiting on the beach to see the strangers dis- 
embark, and they shook hands with them very 
courteously. The settlement was, at the time, short 
of provisions ; and when it was learned that supplies 
had been brought, they held “a corrobery,” or 
festal dance, around a fire, to testify their satis- 
faction. Their dances are all pantomimic. 

. Several of the Aborigines came into the Commandant’s 
ut, when we were at breakfast, and seated themselves 
ne on stools, or on the floor ; they did not offer to 
lit ~ anything, but expressed pleasure on receiving a 
tle tea or bread. They have a great dislike to butter 
- anything fat. At their own meals, they have learned 
PA yg tin cans and dishes, of which they take some care. 
Me their first settlement, they threw away these articles 
no won a8 their meals were over, and it was a matter of 
small trouble, and exercise of patience, to gather 
them together again. Fuel was at first collected by 
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their white attendants, to boil 
but when their taste for this article 
were told, that they must 

selves or without tea ; and by 
they were led to exertion in suppl 
They now collect fuel wor pragens Tar 
making bread, &c., and a 

women towash. . . . . . Latein 
visited the Aborigines in the three huts or “ break- 
that have been erected for them ; these are built of 
and thatched with rushes: they resemble roofs, 
have an aperture along the ridge, for the escape of 
smoke. These, with afew cottages of similar materials, for 
the soldiers and prisoner boats-crew, and some weather- 
board huts, occupied by the Commandant, Surgeon, &c., 
and a tent used by a Surveyor, form the Settlement at 
this place, which is called The Lagoons. In each of the 
huts of the natives, there were fires along the centre, 
around which they were lying, in company with their 
dogs, which are good-tempered like themselves, On our 
entering the people sat up, and began to sing their na- 
tive songs—-sometimes the men, at others the women— 
with much animation of countenance and gesture. This 
they kept up to a late hour ; they are said often to con- 
tinue their singing till midnight. To me, their songs 
were not unpleasing : persons skilled in music consider 
them harmonious. . .. . The men having been 
requested to cease from wearing “ bal-de-winny,” that 
is red ochre and grease, in their hair, they had signified 
a willingness to do so, if they might have some other 
covering for their heads ; and to-day, according to a 
previous agreement, Scotch caps were distributed among 
them, with which they were much delighted. In these 
they seemed to perceive a similarity to the head-dress of 
the military, and they immediately themselves 
inarank! . .. . . They wear the bones of de- 
ceased relatives around their necks, perhaps more as 
tokens of affection than for ornament ; and these are 
also used as charms. They are commonly leg or jaw 
bones, wrapped with strings rolled in grease and ochre, 
the ends only protruding ; but there is a couple here 
who lost their only child in infancy, and its skull is gener- 
ally to be seen suspended on the breast either of its father 
or its mother. A man who had a head-ache to day, had 
three leg bones, fixed on his head, in the form of a 
triangle, fora charm. The shells for necklaces are of a 
brilliant pearly blue. 


The manners of the Aborigines of Van Diemen’s 
Land will soon be little more than a matter of anti- 
quarian curiosity. They are fast perishing under 
the blight which the white men, the “superior race,” 
seem to carry wherever they go. Like all savages, 
the people here are remarkable for the keenness or 
perfection of their senses, of which some singular 
instances are recorded. Mr. Backhouse and his 
colleague made a second visit to Flinder’s Island, 
which impressed him still more favourably. The 
natives came on a Sabbath morning with the sol- 
diers to a religious meeting which he held. 

The Aborigines, having noticed that the few soldiers 
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at this station, who were as a guard against the 
Sealers, were mustered on y mornings to see that 
they had made themselves y clean, voluntarily 
commenced m in @ way ; they also 


brought out the wares with which they had been en- 
trusted, to have them The Commandant 
took advantage of this, and them to do so 
weekly. This morning they See aes 
plates, knives and bright and clean, except 
three men, were in their apparel. These men 
com that the women had not washed their clothes, 
and threatened to wash them themselves, if they should 


Sometimes our wayfaring apostle was com- 
for want of better shelter, to bivouac in 
the unexplored, or unsettled plains into which he 
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made his way. One example of this sort must 
amuse stay-at-home and feather-bed Friends of all 


denominations. 

As evening drew on, we made a “ break-wind” of 
boughs, and d it with fern, &c., of which we also 
prepared a bed. Toward night, rain fell, but not so as 


to extinguish our) fire, though it stopped the burning 
of the and fern. We were amused with the note 


of a little bird, in the wood near which we had formed 
our shelter, that in a shrill whistle, seemed to involve 
the words, “Who are you! who are you? Are you 
wet! are you?”—In passing through a woody hollow, 
we saw many of the tree-ferns, with the upper portion 
of the trunk split, and one-half turned back. This had 
evidently been done by the Aborigines, to obtain the 
heart for food, but how the process was effected, I could 
not discover ; it must certainly have required consider- 
able skill. 

Mr, Backhouse relates many anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the previous character, training, and habits 
of the convicts. Among achain-gang ofa hundred 
and fifty employed in cutting a road between 
Hobart Town and Richmond, there was a “ juve- 
nile offender,” still a youth, who had been trained 
in vice from his infancy, and who had passed from 
the milder to the more severe form of punishment 
since his transportation to the colony, in conse- 
quence of new offences. When in his first convict 
state, and employed as a cabin-boy in a cutter, the 
following conversation is said to have taken place 


between him and the mate of the vessel. 

Mate : “Tommy! where do you come from ¢” Boy: 
“ Liverpool, sir.”—-Mate: “ Whatis your father?” Boy: 
“T have none, sir.”—Mate : “ What was he?” Boy: 
“ Nothing, sir.”— Mate: “ What is your mother *” 
Boy : “ She is dead, sir.”—Mate : “ Who do you live 
with, at home?” Boy: “ My sister, sir.”— Mate : 
“ What is your sister?” Boy : “ Nothing, sir.”’—Mate: 
“What did you do for aliving?”’ Boy: “ They used to 
put me in at the windows to open doors, sir.” 

The following passages have little connexion, but 
for that reason they offer a fairer idea of the lighter 


parts of this journal. 

We visited Hugh and Mary Germain, in their neat 
cottage. Hugh Germain came to Van Diemen’s Land 
with Colonel Collins, at the first settlement -of the 
colony. He was a private in the marines, and was 
for many years employed in hunting kangaroos and 
emus for provisions, which the officer, whose servant he 
was, received from him, and sold to the government, at 
ls. 6d. per pound, 
returned 1000 pounds per month, on an average. Though 
emus are now rarely seen on the island, at that time 
they were frequently met with about New Norfolk, Salt 
Pan Plains, the Coal River, and Kangaroo Point. The 
kangaroo was also very plentiful in places where it is 
now rarely seen: one of the largest foresters that Ger- 
main killed, was on the spot where Hobart Town bar- 


racks now stand : the hind quarters weighed 130 lbs., 


and it measured \nine feet from the tip of the nose to that 
of the hind feet. At this period, these animals were 
usually taken by dog. H. Germain says, he rarely car- 
ried a gun, though he often fell in with parties of abo- 
rigines, “ in whom there was then no harm.” He thinks 
they hurt nobody, till two white men, charged with 
murder, escaped from Port Dalrymple, and got among 
them. He pursued this mode of life so closely, as to be, 
at one time, five years without sleeping on a bed ; and 
sometimes, in very wet weather, he was driven to take 
refuge from floods in a tree; where he has had to remain 
all night, covered with a large kangaroo’s skin, to keep 
off the rain. He was the first white man who penetrated 
into several parts of the colony, and a principal in con- 
ferring upon them such names as Jericho, Bagdad, Abys- 
sinia, &c. Only one of the party could read; and his 
only books were a Bible, and the Arabian Nights’ En- 


Germain, assisted by two prisoners, | 
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| tertainments; out of which books the places were suc. 
cessively named. He considers his health to have been 
preserved through these hardships, chiefly, by washing 
himself well every morning andevening. . . . . 

The adaptation of animals to their station, is one of 
the subjects in which the wisdom and skill ofthe Crea- 
tor is remarkably exemplified. Thus the eye of the 
Morepork or Greater Night Jarr, which I lately had the 
opportunity of examining, is wonderfully adapted for 
enabling it to see the insects in the dark, on which it 
feeds. The eye is large, and stretched by a bony ring, 
of one piece; and when recently removed, it forms a fine 
camera-obscura, transmitting the images of objects facing 
it, through the integuments at the back of the retina. The 
tongue of the Wattle-bird and the Honey-eater being 
pencilled with hairs, is as remarkably adapted to enable 
them to obtain the honey, which forms their food, from 
flowers. é . A ‘ . ° ° . 

I had a conference with a person respecting the set- 
tlement of his affairs, and took some memorandums, 
from which the draft of his will was prepared, which 
was read to him, in the company of his wife and sons, 
It is to be regretted that the laws of primogeniture and 
entai?, which are of prejudicial influence in Great Bri- 
tain, should be in force in a new colony like this. Their 
direct tendency is, to preserve influence in the hands of 
persons who may have nothing to qualify them to use it 
aright, and thus to prevent the influence of others, who 
may have every necessary qualification to benefit the 
public, but may not be possessed of great property; and 
this is but a small part of the evil connected with these 
laws. My attention has long been attracted to their 
pernicious effect upon the progress of civil and religious 
improvement in my native land, the prosperity of which 
lies near to my heart. 


Among the outcasts at Norfolk Island, the ap- 


: | proach to which is denominated “ Hell’s Gates,” 


and the denizens of which are among the blackest — 
criminals that outraged society has ever thrown 
from her bosom, there are still some lingering 
traces of man’s susceptibility of divine renovation. 
Mr. Backhouse, who, with his companion, at differ- 
ent times visited these wretched prisoners, tells of 


one of them :— 

One man, who now mourns because of his past sins, 
told us, that he had been twice sentenced to death, and 
| a third time had narrowly escaped the gallows, when he 
| had been concerned in a robbery, with attempt at mur- 
|der. He was formerly in high esteem with his fellow- 
prisoners, for his boldness ; but this boldness was then 
exercised in the practice of iniquity. He was brought 
_ to reflect upon his sinful state, under the divine blessing, 
upon the labours of William Marshall, the surgeon of the 
| Alligator, who, when that vessel was here, a few months 
/ago, during the time that a number of men were 
| tried for mutiny, frequently visited the ‘prisoners, and 
endeavoured to turn them from darkness to light, and 
‘from the power of Satan to God.—This prisoner was 
| scarcely known to flinch under the lash, of which he re- 
ceived, at one time, three hundred strokes, nor did he 
weep under the sentence of death; but now the tears 
steal down his cheeks, while he lifts up his heart ia 
_ prayer to God, against whom he has so greatly revolted, 
| and implores the pardon of his sins for Jesus’ sake. In 
"remarking upon the contriting influence of the love of 
God, he told us, that he sometimes heard the prisoner 

who slept next him, and who had also been very hard- 
ened, weeping under its influence, while others slept. 

Mr. Backhouse had by this time left Van Die- 
men’s Land, and established his head-quarters 
at Sydney, where he and his companion seem t@ 
have opened a Meeting, as was also done at Hobart 
Town. In Sydney some young men were found who 
had been brought up among the Quakers ; though 


“ Friends” in the colonies seem sad backsliders. 








Sydney, Mr. Backhouse gave lectures on Temper 





ance; the advantages of which virtue must then 
have been very obvious in these colonies; where in- 
temperance has been the fruitful mother of much vice 
and misery among all classes. These colonies are 
now, we believe, much improved in this and other 

. Inthe towns, besides holding religious 
assemblies, the Quaker Missionaries attended all 
meetings for benevolent purposes, and laboured di- 
ligently in every branch of their vocation, and in 
a true Catholic spirit. We find Mr. Backhouse 
often bearing testimony to the useful labours of 
othe. fhinisters, and especially of the missionaries 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, He is much less 
fond of the Roman Catholic priests and their “ old 
bones.” One day while travelling on foot as usual, 
and ina country then—seven years since—very 
thinly settled, when at a place about forty or more 
miles from Bathurst, he relates— 

In the forenoon we rested on a log, by a shepherd 
who was watching his flock, with whom we conversed 
on the way of holiness, and work of redemption. The 
young man’s heart was open to understand the things 
that were spoken, which he frankly acknowledged had 
not had sufficient place in his thoughts. Being much 
fatigued in the evening with our walk of thirty-two 
miles, we had concluded to make a fire, and sleep in the 
bush, when it began to rain, lighten, and thunder. We 
therefore made our way, which was now become difficult 
to find in the dark, to a mean, dirty hut, at a place 
called Newry, belonging to a settler, and occupied by a 
ticket-of-leave stock-keeper, and an assigned prisoner- 
servant. These men entertained us hospitably with 
milk and damper, fare such as was offered to us at 
every station at which we called, on our way, and some- 
times with the addition of tea and meat. There were 
two black youths residing in the hut with the stock- 
men: we were informed that they made themselves 
useful in minding the sheep, milking the cows, &c. The 
stock-keeper observed that these Blacks stopped with 
them better than their countrymen generally do with 
white people, because they treated them more like com- 
panions, and gave them a part of such provision aa they 
themselves eat, instead of throwing scraps to them, as 
if to dogs, 

Our accommodation last night, though the best the 
place afforded, was such as we but seldom have had to 
put up with. Our bed was more sombre than would be 
found in the meanest, mendicant, lodging-house in Eng- 
land ; it was only outdone by a blanket, generally used 
by one of the Aborigines, which was folded to add to 
the width of the bed. 

At Wellington Valley, in this district, the Church 
of England had then a mission station ; and after 
the missionary had read the prayers of the Episco- 
pal church, he informed the congregation, consist- 
ing of soldiers, settlers, and a few blacks, that as 
the stranger was present he would forego preach- 
ing. He accordingly invited Mr. Backhouse, if he 
had anything to say in love, to address the audi- 
ence. This privilege, to which Mr. Backhouse was 
courteously invited, was used somewhat as George 
Fox may have employed his Christian liberty when 
he had made a forcible entrance into a “ steeple- 
house. Yet the matter was excellent ; the time, 
all things considered, not quite so suitable for part 
of the address delivered. It is, however, too char- 
acteristic to be passed in silence. 
gly mind had been under much exercise, and after a 

rt pause, I stood up, and gave utterance to what was 
Peel. heed alluding to what was said by the apostle 

’ he preached to peg mrccarg i and Bee: 
superstitions present not 
worshipping idols of wood and of stone, graven 


ing, that the 
Consist in 
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by art, and man’s device, but in imagining that we are 
doing God service, by going through certain forms and 
rituals, devised by man, in imitation of the expressions 
of spiritual devotion. These things I had to’ contrast 
with that worship which is in spirit and in truth ; show- 
ing their inferiority, and that the Lord, to mapy who 
use them, is an unknown God. 

We forbear the rest, At this station, Mr. Back- 
house had good opportunities of observing the na- 
tive character, though only as it is to be seen de- 
teriorated by the bad example and oppression of 
the whites. The pernicious effects of the inter- 
course of the soldiers and convicts with the blacks, 
the labours of the missionaries had not been able, 
in any sensible degree, to counteract. An old Irish- 
man, who was met hereabouts, informed Mr. Back- 
house, that the language of the blacks of the colony 
in many points resembled the ancient Irish tongue. 

This picture of a matron of New South Wales, in 
the district of Illawarra, will charm the reader :—~ 

On a little spot of cleared land, near the margin of a 
lake, is the habitation of a settler, in humble life : it is 
a very rustic hut, covered with bark, and internally hav- 
ing much of the sombre hue common to the dwellings of 
the lower classes of the Scotch and Irish, and which too 
often prevails also in those of the English in this colony. 
But the mother of this family is of a character rarely 
met with in these wilds ; she is pious, and abounding in 
Christian goodwill to all around her. It was a treat to 
visit her, and to receive her hearty blessing. She is an 
honour to her country, Scotland, and an ornament to the 
community to which she belongs. Our medica! friend 
had been called in professionally, when she was ill; but 
he found that he had come rather to receive than to give 
advice. From this place we went to the hut of our friend 
to dine. It was of rough slabs, covered with bark, rus- 
tic, in the full sense of the word, and scarcely protecting 
his valuable library from the weather. Here he is 
superintending a flock of sheep, the joint property of 
himself and one of his friends; who is also temporarily 
dwelling in the same habitation. But Illawarra not 
being a favourable country for sheep, though a delight- 
ful climate, and fine soil, well adapted for agriculture, 
and which will, no doubt, become the Egypt of Austra- 
lia, our friend is about to remove with his flock to one 
of the more elevated southern districts. 

Among many anecdotes of the distress and loss 
occasioned to the farmers and flock-masters by the 
severe droughts to which these southern lands are 
liable, we are much struck with the following fact. 
A herd of sixteen horses, belonging to the proprie- 
tor of Regentville, near Penrith, when famishing 
of thirst, strayed to a peninsula on the mountains, 
attracted by the sound of falling water, which, 
however, they could not reach. As if enchanted 
by the sound, they continued to pace round and 
round the spot, till they all perished by thirst. Mr. 
Backhouse frequently alludes to an epidemic among 
the domestic animals, which goes by the conve- 
nient name of Influenza, and often occasions great 
havoc among the flocks. 

A grand sacrifice to the genius of Tee-totalism 
was one day consummated at Sydney, which the 
missionaries had the satisfaction of witnessing. 
Five puncheons of rum, and two hogsheads of Ge- 
neva, were poured out into the Cove, the Governor 
having previously remitted the duty. Some looked 
on from the neighbouring vessels with approval, 
others with surprise ; and one man cried out— 
“ That's real murder!” He was, however, able to 
fish up a horn of salt-water grog, but not to swal- 


low the nauseous draught, Upon another ocea- 
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sion, a commissariat officer called them to witness, 
immediately after dinner too, the destruction of his 
private stock of brandy. Could he not as well have 
sent it to the hospital surgeons ? 4 

Mr. Backhouse never wearies in expatiating 
upon the lovely Flora of New South Wales, with 
which his long pedestrian journeys gave him 
abundant opportunity to become acquainted. One 
passage may serve as a specimen of those little 
sketches, which so pleasantly relieve the graver 
parts of the Journal. 

The brushes on the border of the Wilson, are very 
magnificent. The trees, some of which are of gigantic 
size, are overrun with climbing, evergreen shrubs, twisted 
about them in fanciful coils, or wreathed around them, 
like huge serpents, or hanging from them like ropes; 
their leafy tops being enlivened by gay and fragrant 
blossoms, and often hanging pendent to the ground, 
which is covered thickly with beautiful shrubs, ferns, and 
flowering plants, nourished by the moisture of the rich 
alluvial soil,and kept from the parching influence of the 
sun by the exuberant foliage. Mosses, epiphytes of the 
Orchis tribe, and splendid ferns, as well as various species 
of fig-tree, support themselves on the trunks and branches 
of the larger timber, and add greatly to the richness of 
this kind of forest scenery; among which gay parrots, 
cockatoos, and other birds, unlike those of our native 
land, sport and chatter in harmony with the rest of the 
surrounding objects, which are strongly calculated to 
remind an Englishman that he is far from home, even 
though he may have made this his adopted country. 
But to one who, feeling reconciled to God through the 
death of his Son,can, with a sense of the divine presence 
in his mind, look upon these objects, and with filial love 
to his and their Creator, say, “My Father made them 
all”—they have an interest which cannot be understood 
by those who are living at enmity with God. 


He upon many occasions recommends matri- 
mony, from witnessing its numerous beneficial 
effects, both among the convicts and all classes of 
settlers, whether in town or country. The dwell- 
ings of the married are neater and much more 
comfortable ; their property is better cared for ; 
and they are in every respect in a happier and 
higher moral and social condition. 

When Mr. Backhouse visited Port Philip in 1837, 
business was in a very unsound state in that new 
colony. Almost everything was paid for by orders 


on Sydney or Van Diemen’s Land; and persons | 


having cash to pay, demanded from £20 to £40 
per cent. discount. The enormous nominal wages 
given to mechanics at this time, were paid half in 
goods charged £30 per cent. profit, and the rest by 
an order, for which £10 per cent. discount was 
given. Such high wages are, in fact, a complete 
deception. The short residence in South Australia 
in the same year, does not require much notice, as 
that colony has since made considerable advances. 
Nothing favourable is reported of the settlement in 
King George’s Sound, nor of the Swan River set- 
tlement. Nor is there a much better report of 
Western Australia. The excessive use of spirits 
has been very detrimental to all these colonies, 
both as regards the diminution of their capital, and 
the demoralization of the habits of those who should 
have been the very sinews of the young settlements. 
Of Western Australia it is remarked— 

The whole revenue of the Gov i 
about £7000 a-year, is derived fem din te ts tee 
of duty on the imports; so that the amount of capital 
annually paid for them must be much more considerable 
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The colony is so poor, as to be unable to import sheep 
in sufficient quantity to stock its lands, so that the 
holders of grants of from 5,000 to 100,000 acres, have 
little stock of any kind upon them. Such grants are 
consequently of so little value, as to occasion iand to be 
sold as low as from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per acre! Had the 
money expended in spirits since the foundation of the 
colony, been occupied in the importation of sheep, it js 
not improbable that land might now have been ten times 
its present value; and had no grants originally exceeded 
5000 acres, many more persons would have had the 
means of maintaining flocks of about 1000 sheep each. 
The wealth of the colony would probably have been thus 
increased, so as to have rendered grants of this size, by 
this time, as valuable as those of 50,000 acres each now 
are. Spirit drinking, and avarice in obtaining grants of 
large extent, have paralyzed the country, which, beyond 
a doubt, is naturally very inferior to what was originally 
represented. The exports of oil and wool are yet very 
inconsiderable, perhaps not amounting to £4000 in any 
one year; and almost the only other sources of income to 
the colony, are the payments of Government salaries, 
the supply of provision to the few ships that put in here, 
and a little arising from private property. The persons 
who have improved their circumstances by emigration to 
this country, are labourers, storekeepers, and a few 
others, into whose hands much of the capital that was 
originally in the possession of other colonists, has passed; 
but by this transition the capital of the colony is not in- 
creased. Its population is said to be now only about 
2000, or one-third of what it was three years after the 
colony was first settled. Death, frequently the result of 
drinking, and emigration to Australia and Tasmania, 
have been the chief causes of this reduction. 

By more recent accounts, (for this was written 
in 1838,) Western Australia has rallied, and made 
a more satisfactory progress. In each of these set- 
tlements, Mr. Backhouse saw groups of natives, 
Their condition and character appear much the 
same in all of them ; though, from one passage of 
the Journal, we are led to believe that some of the 
tribes had, before the invasion of the whites, made 
some advances in civilisation, and were living in 
somewhat the same condition as the American In- 
dians, if not a step before them in social progress. 
Mr. Backhouse, who is ever friendly to the feeble 
and friendless, relates of them— 

I have heard, from persons of respectable authority, 
that in the Swan River country, as well as at King 
George’s Sound, the natives have their private property, 
clearly distinguished into hunting-grounds, the bounda- 
ries of which are definite, trees being often recognised 
by them as landmarks, and that the possession rests in 
the head of a family. Several of these families residing 
in a district, form what the white people call a tribe; 
but these tribes are not subject to any recognised chief, 
though a man of prowess will often gain great ascend- 
ancy among them. A young man, who resided some 
years at King George’s Sound, told me that several tribes 
of blacks assembled there, once a-year, and held a sort 
of fair; and that as different tribes excelled each other 
in the manufacture of weapons, such as spears, throwing 
sticks, or woomeras, kylers, or boom-rings, shields, and 
waddies, these formed the articles of exchange, as well 
as the red-ochre, with which, combined with grease, 
they besmear themselves, and which is only found in 
certain localities. 

To some readers we may have said too much about 
this Quaker record ; but to many more we should 
hope not halfenough. As a whole, it may appear 
tedious and monotonous, at least to short-hand 
modern readers ; but it cannot fail to communicate 
both entertainment and instruction to many a quiet 
and intelligent domestic circle ; to excite the minds 
of the young, and improve the hearts of all; and 


these surely are among the best uses of literature. 
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MONTHLY MEMENTOES. 


NO, II, FOR APRIL :-——WAR DEPRECATED, 


Grim, hideous relique of the savage Past, 
The ria Moloch for six thousand years, 
Who sees thy horrors, shuddering turns aghast, 
Thou dreary pass of blood, of rapine, cairns, and tears. 
Doth history blazon this a glorious way, 
Where conquerors slaughtered hinds to nourish 


Treadins,God’s wine-press with their feet of clay 
In monstrous scorn of humanizing things, 
Man’s bliss or being frantic to bewray ! 
Oh! every hour and wind the treacherous falsehood sings : 
Yet war—this barbarous heritage, 
This winter of the wide world’s story, 
This lava roaring through each Age, 
Grave madmen recognise as glory !— 
Hence, Wisdom, on thy pilgrimage ! 
Earth and her countless fools grow hoary. 





And must these Thugs still pile the battle pyre? | 
Must human shambles still be human gear ! 
Must Carnage raise his bloody altars higher, 
And seathe the living hearts of half a hemisphere ! 
Christian and patriot, what is your decree ? 
Enlighten’d statesman, your wise code unfold— 
Speak, priests and prelates,—He of Galilee 
Demands your practice of His precepts old— 
How ! Warriors all !—Huge hypocrites are ye, 
Or, else, your creed is false and heaven’s a cheat that’s 
sold ! 
For war—the barbarous heritage, 
The winter of the wide world’s story, 
Red lava roaring through each Age, 
You, madmen, recognise as glory !— 
Hence, Wisdom, on thy pilgrimage ! 
Earth and her countless fools grow hvary. | 





Christian or pagan, gothic or refined, 
Earth’s old distemper, Wrong, remains the same, 
Greed leads forth Conquest, Vengeance grins be- 
hind, 
And all man’s boasted gain proves but an altered name. 
Explore Time’s archives,—through the lustrums gone 
Fame smiles on Fury ;—through each varied creed 
Priests herd with soldiers ever and anon ! 
Do tyrants topple, or do subjects bleed— 
Are systems raised or systems trampled on? 
Fame holds her lamp to Force—yea, Slaughter hath the 
meed ! 
For war—the barbarous heritage, 
The winter of the wide world’s story, 
The lava roaring through each Age, 
Grave madmen recognise as glory !— 
Hence, Wisdom, on thy pilgrimage ! 
Earth and her countless fools grow hoary. 


Should this be so? Does man exist for this, 
To reap the harvest of the life of man ! 
_ Being he has, and hopes hereafter bliss, 
Yet reckless mars them both when “ valiantly” he can. 
Will all the battles for his leagues of land— 
Will all the murders for his monarch’s thrones—_ 
Will all the prayers to bless “ the hero band,” | 
With all the glory of foes’ rotting bones, 


cet: 





Avail his wish in that Space-grasping Hand 
Which holds the harp of Life and loves to wake its tones ' 

Yet war—the barbarous heritage, 

The winter of the wide world’s story, 
The lava roaring through each Age, 

Grave madmen recognise as glory !— 
Hence, Wisdom, on thy pilgrimage ! 

Earth and her countless fools grow hoary. 


Albeit, conflict rageth as of yore !— 
This month of April hath its epochs brave, 
It saw the Barons’ league. The Charter bore 
Themselves and churchmen free, but call’d the People 
—Slave ! 
Then, priests took arms, true militant on earth, 
With falchions slaying whom they first would curse, 
And, being warlike, proved the second birth 
Was cutting Paynim—ora Hebrew’s purse : 
No lukewarm scruples checked their murderous 
mirth :* 
God’s Word they made a corpse and all the world its hear e. 
For war—the barbarous heritage, 
The winter of the wide world’s story, 
The lava that devoured the Age, 
Those madmen recognised as glory !— 
Hence, Wisdom, on thy pilgrimage ! 
Earth’s countless fools, untaught, grow hoary ! 


This month, too, saw the battle of Dunbar; 
When English Edward seized on Scotia’s throne, 
Gouting with blood—as other trophies are— 
The patriarch’s pillow borne from Royal Scone. + 
That Age ferocious wore a butcher’s knife 
And bred a race of sanguinary Thors, 
Of whom this month closed Coeur de Lion’s strife,— 
And those foul murders called the Civil Wars 
This month, at Barnet, took false Warwick’s life : 
Chiefs in that heinous crime which injured heaven abhors: 
Yet war—the barbarous heritage, 
The winter of the wide world’s story, 
The lava roaring through each Age, 
Grave madmen recognise as glory !|— 
Hence, Wisdom, on thy pilgrimage ! 
Earth and her countless fools grow hoary. 


This month gave birth to one who slew his Liege, 
Cromwell ycleped—a man of blood and prayer ! 
The warrior empire raised in Europe’s siege 
Thismonth came thundering down—a ruin and despair :— + 
Why farther yet the hateful theme pursue ! 
These men are memories, and their power’s no 
more ; 
Thousands rush by in shadowy review 
Who led the strife, or all its fury bore, 
Proving, with those, this holy maxim true—- 


| Perdition waits each cause imbrued in human gore : 


Yet war—the barbarous heritage, 
The winter of the wide world’s story, 
The lava roaring through each Age, 
Grave madmen recognise as glory !|—- 
Hence, Wisdom, on thy pilgrimage ! 
Earth and her countless fools grow hoary. 


J. A. O. 





* The title of “The Army of God and Holy Church” was 


given to the armed barons and ecclesiastics who demanded 





Magna Charta, This was in accordance with the spirit of the Crusades—that purely ecclesiastical war. During the two 


hundred 


in their stead, 


years of its continuance, the very essences of Christianity—love, peace, mercy—were 
massacre, and spoliation were advocated in 


denounced, and 
pulpit and sanctified at the altar. ’ liabilities 


were cancelled—murderers were forgiven—and heaven was assured to all to do slaughter on the Saracen. The loss of life 


ensuing from these atrocities is in 
five hundred barons, forty earls, siz archbi 
t The old coronation seat of Scotland is a 


rested his head when he dreamed of the heavenly ladder, 
minster Abbey. 














culable: at the siege of Acre alone, three hundred thousand men were destroyed; besides 
, and twelve bishops; with priests, 
square stone, the identical one—as its 


friars, and camp-followers innumerable, 
which Jacob 


Tepresents on 
It is now fixed beneath the seat of the coronation chair in West- 
+ Buonaparte abdicated the throne of France April 11, 1814, 
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SURFACEISM; or, THE MANGEUVRES OF THE WORLD AND ITS WIFE. 


BY MRS, GORE, 


(Continued from page 146 of our March Number.) 
PART II. 


Sixty years since, what is termed the season be- 
gan and ended two months earlier than in our own 
time ; but one of the distinctions between the 
King’s party and the Prince's, consisted in the fact, 
that the adherents of the latter remained in town 
till the Prince’s birth-day, the 12th of August ; 
while the votaries of Windsor Castle disappeared 


from London on the King’s birth-day, the 4th of | 


June. 

Lady Taunton, accordingly, was among the latest 
to rejoin the beau-monde ; nor was it till the end 
of April that the fashionable journals began to 
teem with paragraphs in honour of the new beauty, 
Lady Harriet Bertie ; who, even in a coterie, far 
from propitious to girlish triumphs, commanded 
universal homage. Lady Harriet was said to be 
the prettiest, sprightliest, and most taking little 
fairy that had ever entered the lists of coquetry ; 
and her bon-mots were cited, and conquests enu- 
merated, almost as soon as she had danced her first 
minuet at Devonshire House. <A few rhapsodical 
words uttered by the Prince in her honour, had 
served to place her at the height of the fashion. 

So charming an accession to the circle at Taun- 


ton House naturally rendered imperceptible the | 
_ Was the girl, so simple-hearted and so chaste of 
deeply would he have been mortified, could he have | 
| quired by Lady Harriet Bertie in the meretricious 


absence of a man like Sidney Hammond; and 


surmised how very few were at the trouble of in- 


quiring what was become of him. Of the few who | 
did remark his absence, the greater number guessed | 
the exact truth ;—that he had been tacitly dis- | 


missed, as a sacrifice to propriety on the part of 
Lady Taunton on the debit of her daughter,—to 
whose advantageous settlement such an appendage 
to the family was scarcely likely to conduce. A 
few persons who had not tact to conjecture this, 
and keep the conjecture to themselves, on inquir- 
ing “what had become of that agreeable Mr. 
Hammond they used to meet at Taunton House?” — 
were informed by the Countess, that “ poor Sidney” 


was paying his addresses to some city heiress. 


incur the contumely of the great. Their utmost 
attempts to repique those by whose insolence they 
have been piqued, only expose them to further im- 
pertinence ; and Sidney Hammond, among all his 
mistakes, was never more mistaken, than in sup- 


posing that his devotions to another would awaken | 


the sensibility of the hard-hearted high-priestess 
of fashion. 

Meanwhile, his influence in Harley Street was 
increased and increasing. When he made his ap- 
pearance, he was welcomed with a silent blush, 








more eloquent than words; and, at the close of g 
few weeks’ intimacy, almost to his surprise, was 
invited by old Hardingston, “ to look in sometimes 
of a morning, and practise duets with Louisa,”— 
a distinction which, he was well aware, was con- 
ceded to no other young man. It is true, that 
when he profited. by this unexpected permission, 
Louisa had been careful to surround herself with 
two or three of her young female friends, on pre- 
tence of getting up some chorusses from Paesiello’s 
new opera. But she might have spared herself 
these precautions against a ¢éte-d-téte. Her own 
feminine reserve was a sufficient panoply against 
all freedom of address ; “ just as (according to the 
remark of an old English writer) the Muses, in a 
state of nudity, have a decent and imposing de- 
portment, while Venus, though charged with dra- 
peries, retains the air of the goddess of voluptuous- 
ness.” Even when exposed by her father to the 
impassioned declarations of her admirer, Miss 
Hardingston, by the influence of her manners, con- 
trived to delay the declaration of his attachment. 
But why should Louisa Hardingston, to whom 
Sidney Hammond's attentions were so acceptable, 
desire to delay the declaration of his attachment? 


thought, becoming susceptible of the coquetries ac- 


atmosphere of Taunton House ? 

Alas! poor Louisa had far deeper, and more 
painful motives for her conduct! Already, the 
heart of that gentle girl had been tortured bya 
first lesson in the science of worldiiness. Though 
seemingly surrounded by the prosperities, and 
cheered by the dearest affections of life, there 
could not exist a more unhappy creature! The 
fanciful vexations arising from disappointments in 
the nature of her father’s society, as compared 
with her more sanguine anticipations, were wholly 


| merged in griefs of a more serious nature. 
being “ hard up,” and forced to marry for money, | 
2 Sidney Hammond to her father’s house, that one 

Such was the result of his efforts to defy the su- | 
perciliousness of Lady Taunton; for there is no _ 
possibility of retaliation on the part of the little | 
who throw themselves out of their sphere, so as to | 


It was about a month after the introduction of 


night, on returning from a ball, during the greater 
portion of which her admirer had remained sta- 
tionary by her side, Mr. Hardingston abruptly ac- 
quainted her with the permission he had volun- 
teered to his young friend, to become a morning 
visiter at the house. 

“Tam sorry to hear it, dear papa,” was Louisa’s 
mild reply ; presuming, for the first time, to differ 
in opinion from her father. 

“ And why sorry?” retorted Mr. Hardingston. 
“TI trusted, Louisa, that you had too much sense 
to affect the hypocritical prudery of your sex. 
You certainly appeared quite as well pleased to- 
night to retain him all the evening by your side, 
as he did to remain there.” 
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«J was pleased. In the midst of a party of two 
hundred people, he could not be more with me, or 
nearer to me than I desired. But considering that 
[ have no chaperon,—considering the remarks that 
might, perhaps, be made on Mr. Hammond’s visits 
here during your absence—” 

“What the devil signify the remarks of the 
world, since you are to be man and wife?’ cried 
Mr. Hardingston. 

« But is it so sure that we are to be man and 
wife?” rejoined his daughter. “ Mr. Hammond has 
never haga. 4ed even a hint of proposals.” 

“Simply for want of an opportunity. How is 
he to hazard sucha hint, unless you meet else- 
where than in parties of two hundred people / 
It is for this express purpose Ihave invited him 
here.” 

“My dear father,” remonstrated Louisa, inex- 
pressibly surprised. 

“It is for this express purpose, I say, I have in- 
vited him here,” reiterated Mr. Hardingston, almost 
angrily. “It is probably my presence that em- 
barrasses him. When he sees you here in the 
morning, alone and at his ease, his feelings will in- 
fluence him to make the proposals I see hovering 
on his lips.” 

“T would much rather hear them without any 
previous effort on our part to bring him to an ex- 
planation, replied Louisa, with dignity. “I cer- 


tainly hope, nay believe, that Mr. Hammond likes | 


me. Butthere may be a thousand reasons, a thou- 
sand obstacles, which deter him from offering me 
his hand,” 

“T hope not, Louisa.” 

“T have sometimes fancied him even pointedly 
careful to avoid committing himself by anything 
amounting to a declaration of attachment,” added 
Miss Hardingston. 

“Then you must be pointedly active in making 
him overcome his hesitation !” cried her father with 
impetuosity. 

“TI fear I cannot promise that, papa. Should he 
propose to me, I freely acknowledge that I should 
cheerfully accept Mr. Hammond for a husband. 
But I will never take the smallest step, or breathe 


the slightest word, with the view of hastening his | 


advances,” 

“But I tell you, you must !” wasthe vehement 
rejoinder of Mr. Hardingston. “You must, and 
shall.” Louisa was silent. She was not accus- 
tomed to be addressed by her father in so peremp- 
tory a tone; and for a moment, almost fancied 
him excited by wine. 

“T repeat to you, Louisa,” persisted he, “that 
unless you can surprise this man into offering you 
hishand, you are lost !” 

“Surprise him 1—Lost ?’—faintly repeated poor 

luisa, in increasing terror. 

. It is time we came to a serious explanation,” 
ssid Mr. Hardingston, after opening the drawing- 
room door to ascertain that no officious waiting- 
woman was loitering without.—* It is time we un- 
derstood each other. You fancy yourself a great 
personage, Louisa—you fancy yourself rich and 
independent ; and affect delicacies of sentiment 


and refinements of taste, well-suited perhaps to the 
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possession of wealth and independ:nce,—but in 
your case, wholly out of place. I ama ruined man, 
Louisa Hardingston, For this year past, it has 
been a difficult, almost an impossibi: effort to me 
to keep up the decent appearances of life, It is 
for your sake, chiefly, I have made the endeavour. 
To find myself reduced to beggary at the very mo- 
ment of my daughter's introduction in‘ life, was 
a trial beyond my courage. Let me only see you 
settled in life, in the sphere to which 1] so long 
considered you entitled, and, for my share, I am 
content to fall.” 

“ My dear, dear father !"—exclaimed Louisa, on 
whom the intelligence thus abruptly conveyed 
produced so startling an effect, that for some mo- 
ments she was incapable of utterance,—* if indeed 
this terrible announcement be not an ordeal you 
have devised to try my strength of mind,—if in- 
deed you are a ruined man,—for the sake of 
heaven,—for aii our sakes,—let us resign ourselves 
to the worst, and meet our destiny with fortitude. 
The efforts to which you allude, can only serve to 
aggravate the evil. If we must be poor, let us be 
poor with courage. Above all, let us not incur 
the disgrace, the crime of endeavouring to inveigle 
others into sharing our reverses.” 

“It was just this sort of girlish romance I ex- 
pected from you, Louisa! The apprehension of 
| such Quixotism has hitherto determined me to con- 
ceal from you the state of my affairs. Thank 
heaven I know somewhat too much of the world 
‘to listen to your absurd arguments, Be assured, 

that though the daughter of Mr. Hardingston the 

rich merchant, is surrounded by admirers,—the 
| daughter of Hardingston the beggar would be left 
| friendless and unnoticed. As to any hope of your 
| marriage under such circumstances—" 

“If Mr. Hammond really entertains for me the 
| affection you suppose,” interrupted his daughter, 
| with spirit, “our change of fortune would have 

little influence oyer his feelings. If not, heaven 
| forbid I should owe his attentions to deception. I 
| entreat, dear papa, whatever course you may hold 
| towards others and the world, do not, do not mislead 
'the man whom you wish to call your son!” 

A harsh laugh accompanied the ironical reply 
of Mr. Hardingston, to whom the eritical situation 
of his affairs had been too long familiar to produce 





| on his mind the exciting effect the exposure ex- 


ercised over that of his daughter. 

“ You must have a better opinion of Hammond 
than I have of him, or any other human being,” 
said he, “if you suppose him capable of fidelity to 
the daughter of a bankrupt. Do not shake your 
head, my dear Louisa,—I have tried the strength 
of worldly friendships! On the first derangement 
of my affairs, produced by the mercantile crisis 
which disorganized the whole commercial world 
two years ago, I had recourse to what are termed 
‘my friends, many of whom had been made so by 
benefits conferred, all of whom had invariably pre- 
tended the greatest zeal for my service ;—yet not 
one of them came forward! They had advice to 


offer, but no assistance. Fortunately, my prospects 
brightened ; and I took care to announce them as 





far brighter than they really were, in order to pro- 
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long, to the lest possible moment, my chances of | 
redemption. Even when I discovered that all was 
lost, and could calculate to a year—a month—a 
week—the moment when the wreck of my fortunes 
must be apparent to the whole world, I kept a firm | 
face,—determined that, in the interval, no renewal | 
of weakness should betray my position till I had | 
secured s sappy marriage for my only daughter.” 

“ Your first thought, then, in your misfortunes, 
was to separate me from you for ever 2” exclaimed 
Louisa. “ Dearest father! it is now only that, 
for the first time, I begin to entertain hopes of being 
of use and comfort to you. So far from desiring | 
to accelerate an explanation with Sidney,—so far | 
from desiring to become his wife,—all I wish is to | 
remain with you,—to sustain you in your reverses, | 
and solaee your declining years !” 

“ Romance, romance! mere folly and absurdity!” 
cried Mr. Hardingston, impatiently. “ This sort 
of thing sounds plausibly on the stage, and reads 
well ina novel ; but, in point of plain matter-of- 
fact, can you not see, Louisa, that—as a ruined 
man, without an establishment, without a home— 
a daughter would bea painful encumbrance, increas- 
ing my discomfort? No, no! child! you must 
marry! I had, I own, begun to entertain misgiv- 
ings concerning the possibility of such a blessing. 
For the rash appeal to my friends has never been 
forgotten ; and the more cautious of them survey, 
with mistrustful eyes, the evidences of my renewed 
prosperity. When, therefore, Hammond made his 
admiration manifest, I did my utmost to encourage 
his addresses. He has lived too completely out of 
our mercantile circles to have the slightest suspi- 
cion; and, having once made his declaration in 
form, it will be too late for him to retract, on 
learning that you have only the five thousand 
pounds secured to you by your mother's settle- 
ment ; nay, with Ais fortune and prospects, per- 
haps I wrong him by the mere supposition of any 
such reluctance.” 

“ But, since I have five thousand pounds secured 
to me, papa,” observed Louisa, (whom this portion | 
of his communication rendered indifferent to the 
rest,) “ surely it will afford us both the means of | 
subsistence? Even in the event of the realization | 
of your worst expectations, might we not live to- 
gether in someobscure retreat,—more happily, more | 
honestly, than we are doing now,—imposing on | 
our creditors and the world?” 

These rash words produced only an explosion of 
wrath on the part of Mr. Hardingston. 

“‘] ask you for no advice,-—no lessons,—no sup- | 
port,—no assistance!” cried he. “ All I require of | 
you, and I do require it,—is the implicit obedience | 
becoming a daughter. My plans are decided,— 
my principles are fixed. Frustrate them by un- 
becoming interference, and from the depths of my 
ruin, Louisa, shall I curse you as having brought 
disgrace upon my house !—At present, all hope is 
not utterly lost. I may retrieve myself. If I get 
over the next three months, I have payments due 
to me from India, that may carry me on safely,— 
nay triumphantly.—But were I, at this moment, 
to alienate the confidence of my commercial breth- 














ren by the slightest indication of change in my 


establishment, or wavering in my purposes, I would 
not give a month’s purchase for the stability of my 
house !—How would it suit you, pray, Louisa 
Hardingston, to hear your father taxed with ip. 
solvency !—How would it suit you to see his name 
in the Gazette?” 

Choking sobs impeded the articulation of the 
broken-hearted girl, when she vainly attempted to 


utter the reply insisted on by her father. 


“ Remember, then,” resumed he, perceiving her 
inability to remonstrate, “that the slightest im- 
prudence on your part, may accelerate this cruel 
catastrophe. If you, my inmate, my daily com. 
panion, have remained till this day unconscious and 
unsuspicious of the hollowness of the superficial 
prosperity around you—admit that indifferent peo. 
ple are scarcely likely to be more discerning.—] 
am still rich, Louisa, for I am rich in the confidence 
of the rich.—So far from supposing me on the verge 
of bankruptcy, the people with whom we associate 
regard you almost as an heiress; and unless you 


act up to your part—” 


“T cannot, father—for all that you may promise 
or threaten, J cannot !”—cried Louisa Hardingston, 
recovering, in her disgust at the vile duty imposed 
upon her, her powers of thought and action —*“I 
feel that I have not courage to meet so hateful a 
responsibility !” 

“Find it, then, to bear the malediction of the 
father who has sacrificed so much for your sake!” 
cried Hardingston, quitting the room, and slam- 
ming the door with violence in her face. And the 
poor gentle girl was left alone with her despair. 

For despair it was !—She felt that she had lost 
her father. It was impossible for her to regard 
with the same affectionate deference as before, the 
parent who boasted of a system of deception, and 
would willingly have imposed the same duplicity 
upon herself. Louisa had lost the father whom, 
a few hours before she loved with filial reverence ; 
and was threatened with the loss of the only human 
being for whom she believed herself capable of a 
still stronger attachment !—All was over for her! 


| —She must either obey her father, and, to avert the 
fiat of his ruin, submit to a line of habitual dis- 


sembling, and forfeit for ever her self-esteem ; or, 
by steadfastness in her principles, condemn to instant 
penury the man who, as he had justly said, what- 
ever might be his misfortunes, had never suffered 
the winds of heaven to visit her cheek too roughly; 


| and as Hardingston assured her, disunite herself 


for ever from him who had become, only too essen- 
tial to her happiness ! 

Still, in this first combat of virtue in an uncor- 
rupted mind, the good prevailed. At the close of 


_the mental conflict, Louisa resolved to limit her 


personal expenses to the requirements of their fallen 
fortunes ; and while retaining in public the habits 
exacted by the interests of the wary speculator, as 
sume towards Sidney Hammond so cold a deport- 
ment, as must necessarily deter him from a pro 
posal, till after the period fixed by her father as 
the criterion of their destinies. ‘ 
“ Should our prospects improve,” argued Louisa 
with herself, “ there will need but little kindness 
and encouragement to bring him back to his pre- 
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t feelings. Should our ruin be completed, the 
port will show whether his attachment be real, 
or my father’s cruel surmises justly founded.” 

But Louisa had yet another ordeal to undergo. 
The excitement produced by his terrible explana- 
tions, seriously affected the health of Mr. Harding- 
ston. Indications of a paralytic attack became 
apparent that very night. Bleeding was ordered, 
—quiet prescribed,—and it was in one of his in- 
tervals of troubled sleep, that he extorted from the 
sorrowing daughter, who was watching by his 
bedside, a pfomise of implicit submission to his ex- 
actions. 

On his restoration, therefore, Louisa found her- 
self, with reluctant feelings, resuming her prodigal 
habits of life. New invitations were issued for fu- 
ture dinner-parties,—costly dresses ordered for her 
hy her father,—and, amid the show of opulence, 
which she now loathed, as concealing the elements 
of ruin and disgrace, Sidney Hammond was more 
warmly welcomed than ever to the house of feast- 
ing. 

Tasesidts the abruptness by which the coquet- 
ish intrigante of Taunton House had suddenly 
turned upon him, had so far shaken the confidence 
of “ poor Sidney” in his own attractions, and the 
consistency of the sex, that he watched every turn 
ami variation in the countenance of the new object 
of his speculations, with considerable uneasiness, 
A clouded brow, a careless word, a listless ear, se- 
riously affected him ; and on perceiving the change 
produced in the manner of Louisa Hardingston 
by her father’s illness, the shrewd politician de- 
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| stance of Lady Taunton, increased in proportion to 


the waywardness of its object; and never had 
Sidney Hammond run greater risk of finding his 
pretended passion converted into a real one, than 
when he saw Miss Hardingston surrounded by ad- 
mirers, of each of whom the homage seemed more 
| acceptable than his own. 

_ After evenings spent in such demonstrations, and 
the struggle of feeling arising from her dissimula- 
tion, how sore was the heart of poor Lousia! How 
painfully did she watch the influence of her con- 
duct on the heart of the man she loved !—How 
touching, through her rising tears, were the furtive 
glances she fixed upon the countenance of one far 
too well-schooled in the doctrines of Surfaceism, 
to betray any evidence of his feelings in his well- 
| bred callous face ! 

| It was a desperate game they were playing ;— 
each intent upon discovering the real sentiments 
of the other, which both were intent on eoceal- 
ing ;—the one, from the purest, the other from the 
vilest motives.—At those balls and parties, from 
which indifferent persons went awsy observing, 
—‘ How pretty the heiress looked to-nigh:,—and 
how beautifully she was dressed !—The flirtation 
between her and Sidney Hammond seems to be 
cooling !”—or, “ Hammond has hooked Miss Har- 
dingston !—more attentive toher to-night thanever! 
—They sat together an hour in the boudcir, looking 
over the Annuals !”—poor Louisa experienced all 
the fluctuationsof feelingendured by arashgambler, 
the whole of whose earthly fortune is stakec on the 








| table before him. For Aer conduct was influenced 


cided that, aware of his precarious condition, and | by the presence of her father, whose eyes, from 


on the eve of coming into the enjoyment of his fine 
fortune, the heiress was becoming ambitious of a 
higher match. 

“She thinks—and she is doubtless right—that 
she might do better for herself!” said he. ‘ She 
is becoming more cautious,—more reserved. But 
that the old gentleman, alarmed by his attack, is 
evidently anxious to see his daughter settled in 
life, previous to his death, I should be apprehen- 


some corner or other, were, she knew, axed upon 
her proceedings ; while that of Hammond, which 
she supposed to depend upon her smilesas surely 
as the ebbing or flowing of the tide on tae shining 





| of the moon,—was in fact wholly and mle.y con- 


trolled by the parliamentary divisions of the night 
before, as rendering more or less urgent his re-in- 
troduction into pelitical life, by his restoration, as a 





married man, to the favour and patronage of Taun- 


sive that this girl, timid and artless as she seems, | ton House. 


was temporizing with me. Luckily, her father is a 
plain-sailing practical man ; and, aware of the miser- 
able lot usually attending heiresses, (whose fortune 
is pretty sure to be squandered by some heartless 
roué,) is satisfied to see her become the wife of a 
poor gentleman, steady enough, and sensibleenough, 
to be a safe guardian of her property. With his 





The truest and most susceptible lover never ex- 
hibited stronger ebullitions of feeling, than were 
often displayed by Hammond on returning at 
night to his chambers; and bitter was his constant 
outcry against the cruel coquetry of the sex. Ha- 
rassed beyond his patience,—for above all things 
he dreaded the ignomy of refusal,—he was literally 


fortune, Hardingston is wise enough to care little | growing pale and thin under the influence of his 
for opulence in his son-in-law. Propose when I | perplexities ;—and this piteous alteration in his 


may, I am pretty sure of the father’s consent.” 

It was the daughter who puzzled him. It was 
the daughter by whom he found his manceuvres 
disconcerted. Though, at times, he had felt sure 
of Lousia’s preference, (enlightened by those tre- 
mours of voice, and variations of complexion, 
which even the most prudent of womankind is in- 
competent to control, ) still, her reserve,—her more 
than womanly dignity,—her open differences from 
him in opinion,—her pointed acceptance of the at- 
tentions of others,—convinced him that she was 
either the coldest or most capricious of her sex. 





iwarted and vexed, his partiality, as in the in- 


appearance was not lost upon Louisa.—Alrady 
she trembled, when about to attempt against him 
those manceuvres so nobly intended to moderate 
his attachment or at least procrastinate his avowals. 
Her reluctance was as that of a mother whea in- 
flicting punishment on an idolized child; and tears 
were ever in her eyes, and anguish in her heart, 
whenever, in pursuance of her generous projects, 
she endured with apparent satisfaction the assidui- 
ties of another. 

At length the impatience of her father grew 
almost as great as that of Sidney Hammond. 

“ This will never do, Louisa,” cried he, as they 
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were driving home one night from the “ rosperi P 
you suppos? this sort of shilly-shally isto last me Geos ee ri irrounding her, and the pre. 
ever ?—Do you imagine that I can afford to pay | was a hap Ag sagt Boga poor Louisa 
ten guineas for our opera-box, for you to play the | doubt the Af nit “ night. How was she to 
fool in? Will nothing subdue the heartless vanity | urgently ‘e sas Py Seay OF THY ond 
of your sex? Your encouragement of that jack. thet a By 2 th ae me ee Sew imagine 
anapes, Mr. Henry Lissadel to-night, drove poor of refined ed eg 09a oe gentleman—a man 
Tc onnid tmass' deviated. aa I Miseel wn | pl “4 1 _— and unblemished honour—had 
both through the crush-room, after you had given | While Susaten’s ro . pan ite ar game t 
your arm to Lissadel, I saw that poor Sidney was | of cate calichail aie 0s s declarations 
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first excitement of knowing himself to be beloved, | ball-room, did not escape the notice of the watch- 
must have rendered other society insupportable. | ful Countess. A few minutes after the close of the 
So far, however, was this from the case, that in- | va/se, the charming danseuse was led to a quadrille 
stead of proceeding to his chambers from the house | by another of the great matches of the day; to 
where he parted from Louisa, he hastened toa bril- | whom she dedicated precisely the same smiles, 
liant ball at Altamont House, the noble owner of | glances, and bon-mots she had just lavished on the 
which (a man too distinguished to have become | young Marquis ; and still, Sidney Hammond re- 
aware, through the vulgar gossip of society, that | mained riveted to the spot,—comparing her, in his 
the Sidney Hammond presented to him as a rising | mind’s eye, with the milder, and more feminine, 
young man the preceding year, was nowa nobody) | but cold, dull, and heavy beauties of the Harding- 
still honoured him with invitations. On the pre- | ston coterie,—and secretly trembling at the pros- 
sent occasivn, however, he profited by his entrée, | pect of introducing his Louisa into contrast with 
neither because the Duke of Altamont was so dis- the easy audacity of the Taunton set: noé lest she 
tinguished a man, nor his fetes so brilliant, but be- | should derive contamination from the contact, 
cause, in the consciousness of forthcoming triumph, | but lest they should disparage his choice as unfash- 
he wanted to look upon Lady Taunton face to ionable and obscure! 
face. He longed to luxuriate in the feeling, while| While gazing, apparently enraptured, upon the 
returning witha formal salutation her patronizing | Dresden-shepherdess-looking figure before him, 
bow, that his hour of independence was at hand, | Lady Taunton, who was watching him, fancied 
—that he should soon meet her on ground whereon | she could detect answering glances of admiration 
he might dictate terms of pacification. exchanged between her daughter and the nameless 
Never had the difference between the humdrum | exile from her good graces; and her suspicions thus 
society of Marylebone, and that aristocratic world | awakened, (needlessly enough—for the young 
to which he so burned to attach himself, struck | beauty was thoroughly engrossed by the platitudes 
him with such force, as on the present occasion. | of her noble partner,) she began to imagine that 
Never had the blaze, the splendour, the grace, the | she was perhaps the dupe of these two persons 
ease of that high caste which moves through life,— | whose movements she fancied herself to be con- 
ty Cleopatra on the Cydnus, to the sound of flutes | trolling with despotic power. Perhaps they were 
and hautboys, in an atmosphere of perfumes, with | laughing at her,—perhaps deriding her fruitless 
sails of purple and gold,—appeared one-half so | attempts to keep them asunder ! 
intoxicating. The lightness of its conversation—j} In the irritation of the moment she rose from 
its gay and joyous superficiality—enchanted his her seat, and directed her steps across the room, to 
very heart and soul, as being, both physically and | the very spot where Sidney Hammond was stand- 
morally, the Triumph of Surfaceism. For the jog- | ing,—the diamond ornaments scattered over her 
trot class of people to whom he had been recently | dress glittering the more from the unusual viva- 
paying his court, he had neither taste nor pa- | city of her movements,—and, in defiance of her 
tience, unless as the leaden weight of the pulley | habitual caution, indifferent, apparently, to the 
by which he was to be elevated into importance. | probability of being overheard, she hastily accused 
The moment he entered the brilliantly-illumi- | him, not only of breach of compact, but insinu- 
nated vestibule of Altamont House, blazing with | ated that his good understanding with her daugh- 
light, and glowing with forced flowers of the rich- | ter was of older date than he cared to avow. 
est fragrance, while joyous musie pealed from a| What an enhancement to the long-premeditated 
distant ball-room, (how different from the scanty | triumph of Sidney Hammond! With a graceful 
orchestras of the Marylebone fétes!) he felt him- | deference of manner, derived in a great measure 
self an altered being. His spirits revived, and his | from her ladyship’s especial schooling, he replied, 
wieked wit of aforetime came back upon him as | that he trusted shortly to afford her an incontes- 
with the possession of a devil. _table proof of the error into which she had fallen, 
On entering the ball-room, the first object that | by asking permission to present to her his wife, 
met his eye was the lovely daughter of the Coun- | whose charms, though immeasurably inferior to 
tess of Taunton,—flying through a valse with the | those of Lady Harriet Bertie, were such as to 
heir-apparent of one of the wealthiest Dukes in _ bear him blameless against all possible accusations 
the kingdom,—dressed, and dancing to perfection, | of attachment, or even undue admiration elsewhere. 
and embellished by the delicate bloom that exer-| For once, the woman of the world stood con- 
tion assigns to complexions ‘of peculiar fairness. | founded. Though usually steadfast of counte- 
Impossible to look prettier, more graceful, or more | nance, as Talleyrand himself, “ poor Sidney” had 
attractive than Lady Harriet at that moment. | the gratification of observing, even through her 
The little affectationsassumed by thespoiled beauty, | rouge, how her colour went and came, in the vexa- 
to secure her conquest, appeared natural to her tion of having made herself ridiculous, whether by 
mignon features and fanciful dress, like the affec- | jealousy cf her daughter, or susceptibility on her 
tations of one of Watteau’s pictures; and Sidney | daughter’s account. She recovered herself, how- 
Hammond stood and gazed upon her, entranced, | ever, with the readiness of her vocation, and was 
With precisely the sort of admiration he would | prepared, in an instant, to cover all consciousness 
have bestowed on some bright and costly trinket | of defeat, by expressions of warm satisfaction at 
in the show of a jeweller. the advantageous settlement in life of am acquain- 
The somewhat too marked attitude of attention ‘tance she had so long valued. 
in which he stood arrested in the doorway of the| In reply to Lady Taunton’s inquiry, whether 
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“she had already the pleasure of the lady’s ac- 
quaintance,” great was the satisfaction of the ex- 
pectant bridegroom, in replying, with an air of af- 
fected deprecation, that he “ feared she moved in 
too obscure a circle of society, to have attracted 
the attention of Lady Taunton ; being the only 
daughter of Mr. Hardingston, Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, ard better known in Lombard 
Street, than among the coteries of the beau-monde !” 
“ Poor Sidney” was overjoyed to make it appa- 
rent, that he was nothing indebted, for the wealthy 


connexion he was about to form, to the influence | 


of the Taunton set. 
But this was enough for the Countess. The 


match was just what she could have desired: se- 


curing independence to her former protégé, but | 
leaving all the superiority of position on her side. | 


Instead of having to feel that the man she had dis- 


carded had now the best of it, she was able to inti- | 


mate her gracious intentions to notice the object of 
his choice ; nor was she slow in seizing the golden 
opportunity to prove the absence of all pique on 
her part, by the courtesy of her intimations con- 
cerning the future Mrs. Hammond. 

His utmost hopes were thus accomplished ; and 
the two intimate friends (supposed by the world to 
exceed, in their mutual regard, the bounds of 
friendship) parted with the delightful conviction 
of having humiliated and inflicted pain on each 
other: such being the worthy results of worldly 
connexions. 

With a very light heart, accordingly, did the 
accepted lover proceed to Harley Street, the fol- 
lowing day, at one; Mr. Hardingston having pro- 
mised to absent himself from the city, in order to 
receive the momentous visit ; and even had Ham- 


mond approached the door of the mansion he al- | 


ready foresaw in perspective as his own, with ner- 
vous feelings, they must have been reassured at 
once by the affectionate manner in which he was 
welcomed by his future father-in-law, a more ex- 
perienced knave (we beg pardon—disciple of Sur- 
jJaceism) than himself. 

The negotiation opened between the par nobile 
fratrum was of the same diplomatic nature as the 
preliminaries of a treaty between the plenipos of 
two minor states of the empire, each contriving to 
throw dust in the eyes of the other. Mr. Hard- 
ingston was intent upon bestowing his portionless 
daughter on a man of fortune, with a trifling 
dowry, on pretext that the nature of his business 
prevented his giving money down during his life- 
time, the better to ensure a noble fortune at his 
decease. “ Poor Sidney” was equally desirous of 
apologizing for his deficiency of available funds, 
by referring toeprofessional gains more than pro- 


blematical. Both were bent upon deception. I; 
was a realisation of the fable of the file and the 
viper: the city man being the deep old file, on 
which the man of the world found his fangs, for 
once, ineffectual. 

Profound as was the amazement of both parties 
on finding the pleasant verdant declivity, down 
which they had been gliding, terminate abruptly 
in a frightful abyss, each was cautious to betray 
no alarm at the prospect of the precipice. Each 
persisted in protestations of disinterestedness, Mr. 
Hardingston declaring, that merit was all he sought 
in his son-in-law ; Sidney Hammond, that there 
needed for his happiness only the hand of his 
Louisa : each having instantly determined that the 
odium of a rupture of the negotiations should rest 
with his lawyer. 

Meanwhile, the victim of these two worldly 
men,—the poor, open-hearted girl, whose affections 
had been engaged on such false pretences,—was 
again exposed to professions of tenderness that 
rendered her gentle heart only too happy. Alas! 
how little did she imagine that she was listening 
to them for the last time! Unversed in the tactics 
of the Taunton set, unversed in any tactics save 
those arising from the suggestion of the best feel- 
ings of her sex, poor Louisa did not perceive that 
the part of excellent dissembling assumed to- 
wards her was less excellently played than usual ; 
—that, already, the approaching catastrophe had 
its influence, and the indignant lover,—the biter 
bit, — scarcely patience to maintain his show 
of attachment towards a girl of whose fondest 
affections he had possessed himself, little suppos- 
ing her to have a pitiful fortune of five thousand 








unds. 

After quitting the house,—and quitting it with 
| all the outward demonstrations of love becoming 
the occasion,—Sidney Hammond could scarcely 
_restrain the outburst of his rage. Never had he 
| been so completely “ poor Sidney” as at that mo- 
| ment! Duped,—deceived,—taken in hisowntoils! 
_ —How was it possible to sustain the shock of such 
an overthrow ! 

Not that, at present, he entertained the smallest 
surmise of the real state of the case. He felt con- 
vinced that Mr. Hardingston was either prevented 
by avarice from doing justice to his only daughter; 
or that, having discovered the state of his finances, 
he was in hopes, by the penuriousness of his pro- 
ceedings, to break off the connexion. In either 
case, his views were equally frustrated. In either 
case, it was out of the question to make one of the 
loveliest and most ‘amiable girls in England, 8 
stepping-stone to his fortunes. 

( To be continued.) 








CATULLUS. ODE LXVIII. (TO MANLIUS.) 


As on the mountain-top a rill 
Leaps smiling from its rocky souree; 
Then winding down the steep at will, 
Through peopled valleys takes its course. 
There its cool wave the traveller greets, 
When fields are parched with Summer heats : 


As to the seaman, ocean-tost, 
Comes the soft gale and favouring sea, 
When of his gods he asked them most,— 
Such, Manlius, was thy help to me ! 





L. J. 
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Ture is a first floor to let, on reasonable terms, 
in the house of a potato and oatmeal merchant, in 
front of the principal entrance of Newgate, in the 
city of Dublin. 

It is an airy apartment, and commands a near 
view of a massive iron balcony, over which two 
strong but hollow beams, of the same metal, pro- 
ject from the heavy cut-stone masonry of the pri- 
son. These beams terminate, towards the street, 
in a pair of grinning iron skulls, through which 
the ropes of the executioner were wont to run, 
over pullies that flickered, like the tongues of 
mocking fiends, within the teeth. 

The name of the modern Twuhal-Cain, by whom 
this artistical piece of mechanism was put to- 
gether, has not come down to posterity. Doctor 
Whitelaw, in his History of Dublin, strangely 
omits all mention of him, and of his work ; which 
was, nevertheless, hammered on a poetical anvil, 
and deserves to be recorded and preserved, in per- 
petuam ret memoriam, as a monument of the old 
criminal law. 

The person who desires to dispose of the vacant 
tenement opposite, is an old bachelor-looking gen- 


‘Yeman, and dresses in a blue coat, buttoned up to 


the chin, with bright gilt buttons. He wears a 
white cravat, very yellow chamois leather gloves, 
carries an umbrella in all weathers, and never ap- 
pears, by any chance, in a top-coat. He is an 
Irish philanthropist, with a great taste for the 
tragedy of real life, which has led him to witness 
every execution at Newgate—from that of Craw- 
ley the Attorney, who robbed a priest in Peter's 
Row, and beat out the housekeeper’s brains with 
2 cobbler’s hammer, to that of the Sawyers, who 
suffered about the memorable year eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-one, for murdering a master of 
their trade, in the street, with (pace Temporum 
dicatur ! )—“ bats and bludgeons.” 

He rented these lodgings for the sole purpose of 
indulging his appetite for such edifying spectacles ; 
having secured them to his own use, by lease, for 
the term of his natural life, at more than the pre- 
sent annual value of half the street, and never 
entered them, except to give a breakfast to the 
sul-sheriff, with a few select friends, on mornings 
marked in his calendar with the white stone of a 
“public example.” 

The blackguards of the city knew this old fel- 
low and his peculiar taste so well, that whenever 
he was seen to cross Essex Bridge, from the south 


‘ide of the Liffey, where he lived, and to bend his | 
| female, who was occasionally employed about the 


steps along Capel Street, a concourse was made to- 
wards the Eggmarket, in the assured certainty of 
4n execution toward. “ Hark to the ould dancing- 
master 1? was the cry of the whole pack ; not 
that he was, by profession, a trainer of “the light 
fantastic toe ;” he is, on the contrary, a man well 





HANGING, PAST AND PRESENT. 


connected, and possessed of independent means. 
But his passion for beholding every performance 
of the grand saut obtained for him this honorary 
designation. If there were a college of rope- 
dancers, the genius of Hibernian satire would 
doubtless have long since placed him, per saltum, 
amongst its highest graduates. 

His favourite window is still there, with a list, 
chronologically arranged, of all the sufferers whom 
he has seen make their exit through the opposite 
portal, and the number of minutes and seconds, as- 
certained by the stop-watch, which they severally 
took to die, pencilled behind the shutter. The 
drop, too, still faces it, with its heavy iron grate 
flapping and creaking dolefully in the wind. 

But the “ ould dancing-master”’ never comes to 
Green Street now. It moves his feelings too much, 
to see the use to which that time-honoured balcony 
is turned, not to speak it, profaned. For it may 
sometimes be seen, at summer eve, with the trap 
raised, (which never was raised of old, unless to 
give way speedily under the feet of a devoted vic- 
tim,) and its floor converted into a kind of terrace 
for supporting flowers and boxes of mignionette. 
A bold swallow feathers her brood within the 
mouth of the counterfeit death’s-head above ; and 
at the open door, through which the almost monthly 
train of death itself used to pass, the gaoler’s pretty 
daughter sits at her work, carolling a merry song, 
or listening to her piping blackbird, which, from 
its wicker cage, makes the echoes of the lonesome 
old street ring again with joyous melody. 

The drop thus occupied is, to my thinking, a far 
better admonition, to teach men justice and respect 
for its sacred source, than it wason that day, when 
Crawley stood aghast, before the hooting populace, 
and gave a name to /essian boots, which the fashion 
of them could not long survive. * 

But the old gentleman, who is now so anxious 
to part with his good-will of the window over the 
way, is of a directly opposite way of thinking. His 
imagination reverts fondly to the bright and sunny 
forenoon, when Bridget Butterly tottered across 
that fatal threshold, robed in what it would have 
been a comfort to her to consider her grave-clothes, 
and wearing a cap profusely pranked with death- 
knots of white ribbon. 





There was a fearful and pitiable circumstance 


‘connected with that girl’s case, which being well 


authenticated, (at least in the main facts,) I may 








be here pardoned for relating. She was a servant ; 
and at the instigation of, and aided by, an elderly 


house, as charwoman, had murdered her mistress, 
a frail and beautiful young woman. The deed was 
executed at noon-day ; and the hind keeper of the 
lady—who was a military hero—on his return to 
his quiet cottage, near the Royal Canal, found her 





we An historical fact. Crawley made his last appearance before the public, in a highly polished pair of those 
‘teguments ; and the grand moral effect of his punishment has been, that Hessian Boots—as often a» any 
, /erannuated dandy shows so much of the Calf as to sport them in the streets—are to this day, cried down 
¢ popular voiee, as Cratleys. “ See the Crawleys,—Shilloo for the man with the Crawleye re 
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body on the kitchen floor, dreadfully mangled and 
weltering in a pool of blood. Poor gentleman— 
(I wish I could remember his name.) He was 
shocked beyond measure. 


“ Keen were his pangs : but keener far to feel,” 


as he felt, on rushing up stairs into the parlour, 
that his desk had been broken open, and a matter 
of twenty guineas, together with a gold watch, ab- 
stracted from it. Here was the comble de misére, 
which made his frenzy ungovernable, insomuch 
that his friends had to keep watch over him for 
several nights successively, lest a lacerated spirit 
should drive him to an act of pure desperation. 

The horrible affair was soon bruited about the 
town, and our “ old dancing-master’ heard it, while 
he sat at dinner, at the table of afriend. It was 
communicated by the butler, who had just heard 
it from the boy that brought in the beer, who 
had it from a penny-a-line man, who was hasten- 
ing with it to The Freeman’s Journal, and by 
whom the additional fact was stated, that the par- 
ties were in custody and had confessed their crime. 

The old man was unusually excited. The city 
sessions were at hand, and as the law piously or- 
dained that murderers must die within forty-eight 
hours of conviction, he should not suffer the agonies 
of hope deferred, but at once complete his catalogue 
of ridenda by the sight, as yet strange to his ex- 
perience, of a young woman expiring under the 
gallows. “And Andrew’—said he to the butler, 
** you shall see it too: that is, if you have a mind 
yourself, and your master don’t object ; for I invite 
you to wait upon my company, at breakfast, on the 
morning of the execution, which cannot be delayed 
beyond a fortnight ; and by that means, you shall 
have a full view of the whole ceremonial, from a 
corner of one of my windows.” 

Andrew thanked him, and said that nothing 
could give him greater pleasure. 

“ Where is the young tigress from ?—Tipperary, 
I'll be sworn,” said the dancing-master. 

“I don’t know that, Sir,” said Andrew; “but 
they say she has dacent people belonging to her, 
and does nothing but cry about her poor father.” 

“God pity him !” said the master of the house. 

“Te hardly deserves it, Sir,” said the butler. 
“ Why did not he bring up his child in the fear of 
God?” 

“Many a worthless sucker springs from an ho- 
nest stock, Andrew,” meekly replied his master. 

The dancing-master’s anticipations were well- 
founded. Within a fortnight the two criminals 
were brought to the scaffold, and he was 


“There to see.” 


At an early hour of the morning, he was busy 
setting his room to rights, when a feeble old man, 
of a frightened and bewildered aspect, stood before 
him. 

“ Well, Sir, your business with me?” interro- 
gated the dancing-master. 

he You said, Sir,” answered the old man, “ that I 
might see the sight, Sir, from your window.” 

‘1 really forget, Sir, I have not the pleasure—” 


“Oh, Sir, don’t you remember Andrew, Mr. 
Wilson's butler 7” 





“Yes; true, true. Ile has sent you, I presume, 
in his place, to lay the breakfast.” 

The old man spoke not. His eyes had caught a 
view of two ropes, with a noose and running knot 
upon each, that dangled, idly and “not wanted 
yet,” from the iron death’s-heads at the opposite 
side of the street ; and he was transfixed to the 
spot whereon he stood, unconscious of all around 
him, and trembling through his whole frame, with 
an agony that actually shook the room. It was 
poor Andrew himself—not the hale, bluff, dark. 
haired serving-man of fifty, that he had appeared 
a fortnight before, but an emaciated, decrepid, 
miserable old man. ‘Thirty winters appeared in 
that brief interval to have gone over his head, 

“Which now was white, as Apallachia’s snow.” 

He was the father—the “poor father”—of the 
wretched blood-guilty young woman, whose dying 
throes he had been invited to witness ; and he had 
accepted the offer—little thinking what was be- 
fore him—*“ with pleasure !” 

In less than a week after that, before the sur- 
geons had done hacking the flesh from his daugh- 
ter’s bones, and passing their ribald jests over her 
dishonoured corpse, Andrew Butterly was flung 
into an unpitied grave, according to the tenor of 
his own harsh sentence, as being the father of such 
a child ; done to death by the infamy of her guilt, 
and the shock which his parental feelings had sus- 
tained in hearing and witnessing her doom. 

But that awful day, when the young murderess 
stood forth beside herhaggard accomplice, throwing 
an eager and agonizing glance through the crowd, 
as if in quest of some person to whom her soul still 
clung upon earth, which person was undoubtedly 
the shivering old man that crouched behind the 
breakfast party in the first-floor window, now “to 
be let That day is chronicled in the memory 
of our sexagenarian gallows-fancier, as the “ most 
interesting” point of time in the whole annals of 
Green Street. ‘“ How fortunate I was,” he still 
exclaims, “to have invited Andrew to come that 
morning. I would not have lost that stare at the 
first view of the ropes, or the shudder that came over 
him, when Tommy Galoin (that was the hangman’s 
name) stept out to draw them straight, and rub a 
little soap to the nooses ;—no, I would not have 
lost it, to see the whole of Thistlewood’s gang 
hanged and beheaded over again.” He had, in 
fact, taken a journey to London expressly, in order 
to feast his eyes upon the last-named imposing ex- 
hibition. 

The late George Dunn, gaoler—or, as modern 
magniloquence will have it, governor—of Kilmain- 
ham, was a blunt, kind-hearted Northumbrian, 
who had witnessed many affecting scenes in his 
time. Being required to mention the incident, 
connected with capital punishments, which had 
most affected him during his long experience, he 
selected one so simple, and so touching, as proves 
him to have been possessed not only of very tender 
feelings, but of a most correct and delicate judg- 
ment. : 

At the last interview between a condemned cri- 
minal and his wife, their child—a bonny wee thing, 
just beginning to prattle—was playing about the 
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bolts which confined the father’s legs, and she 
cried out, in blissful ignorance of their use—“ Oh, 
daddy, daddy, what pretty things! You never 
wore these at home.” 
“Many a sad thing I have seen,” said the honest 
ler, “ and many a bittercry I have heard with- 
in these walls ; but never one that made me blubber 
like a child till then. The mother, Sir, and the 
poor fellow himself—Oh, Sir, it was terrible—ter- 
rible.” 
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cell. Her eye was caught by the glitter of the | 


| was done in their case as well as in that of the 
| present Attorney-general of the Lower Province, 
although, according to the hackneyed quotation— 


Ile crucem, sceleris pretium tulit, hic diadema. 


In like manner, there are doubtless many persons 
now living in this realm and professing an ardent 
zeal for the Reform Bill, who would have been very 
| glad to have tied the noose, with their own hands, 
| for Lord Grey, Lord John Russell, ay, and for Sir 
James Graham too, as “ most toad-spotted trai- 





It is nov™five years since the “ould dancing- | tors,” because they brought forward such a mea- 


master’ has been seen in Green Street. His last 


‘sure. Nor, supposing the measure to have suc- 


visit was for the purpose of consulting the mortuary | ceeded afterwards, would they be now one whit less 


' 


register, behind the shutter, on a disputed point of | 
precedency between Crawley, of whom mention | 
has been already made, and a poor lieutenant, | 
named Bellamy, who, having a wife and ten chil- | 
dren, at a time when beef was 10d. a pound, and | 
the quartern loaf sold for 1s. 6d., was hanged for 
having forged a bill of exchange. The dispute 
ended in a bet, with an alderman of the late cor- 
poration, for a dinner, with vinous accompani- 
ments, ad arbitrium victoris, for a select party. Of 
course, the old fellow with the chamois-leather 
gloves won the wager, and ordered hung beef for 
the head dish, with a variety of “things strangled” 
for the second course. 

He now mopes about, groaning at the degeneracy 
of the times, almost as dolorous in look as Cruik- 
shank’s “ Last Man,” mounted on a crazy gibbet, | 
and demanding of Echo—“ Who’ll pull my legs ?” 
to which Eche answers—* Nobody !” 

The hangman has truly declined from his high | 
estate. One by one the jewels of his hempen 
coronal have been plucked away, and himself 
driven into a corner with the murderer and the 
traitor. But there he is in that corner, so in- 
trenched and fortified by the laws of man, and by | 
strained interpretations of the law of God, that it | 
will take a vigorous effort yet to dislodge him. 

There is this good political reason why treason 
should be followed by death: If convicted traitors 
were left unhanged, they might be released after-_ 
wards from the penalty of their misdeeds upon the | 
suecess of the plot, and perhaps even rewarded, to | 
the great scandal of constituted governments, and 
the encouragement of seditions yet unhatched. 
But from this knot is no release. It is dignus vin- 
dice, and makes sure work with the foremost and 
most daring spirits of a movement, however the 


final event may turn out. The old Tory epigram 
is hereby verified— 








* Treason doth never prosper: What’s the reason ! 
When it does prosper, none dare call it treason.” 


Thus, although Lafontaine has survived the price | 
“t upon his head, and attained a post, from which | 
he may denounce traitors in his turn, it is not so 
with those who fell into the snares of the law, | 
while might was too strong for right. Lount, | 
Matthews, and the ill-stared Pole, who (cum multis | 


Pappu. 


sincere reformers than they are, or (strange as it 
may seem) less firmly impressed with the convic- 
tion, that Lord Grey and his friends deserved to be 
hanged. 

Now, as to murder :—This is Jack Ketch’'s 
strongest hold ; for which, truly, there is better 
ground in reason and in the natural feelings and 
resentments of the human breast, than with respect 
to any other offence which has ever been punish- 
ed with death. That a deliberate murderer de- 
serves to be put to death, is past dispute ; but that 
it is wise, proper, or conducive to the prevention 
of the crime, that we should inflict that punishment 
upon him, is quite another question. Yet, if we 


dare to raise a doubt upon this point, ‘tis well if 


the Holy Bible,—H1s Book, who said, “ Vengeance 
is ming, J will Repay,”’—be not hurled at our 
heads, and the charge of Infidelity thrust rudely 
upon us. 

Every one who has ever heard this subject en- 
larged upon, from the Bench of Justice or the 
Preacher's Chair, must be well acquainted with the 
one Text, by which the doctrine of Satisfaction by 


| the Gallows is supported : “ Whoso sheddeth man’s 


blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” This is 
repeated ad nauseam by all the advocates (ermined 


| and otherwise) of “ the Stern path,” whenever any 


one presumes to peak of a less violent mode of re- 
taliation. Supreme auTuority has happily inter- 
dicted the Mosaic rule of “ an Eye for an Eye, and 
a Tooth for a Tooth,” from being pressed into this 
cause. But, as no special bar is recorded against 
the demand of Blood for Blood, although it may be 
plainly and, by every rule of right reason, cer- 
tainly inferred, this open question is clung to by the 
advocates of Capital Punishments, as their point 
Being hemmed in to one spot in the 
Book of Life, they make the best of it. It is to 
them both the Law and the Prophets,—a complete 
Body of Divinity,—an Eleventh Commandment, 
equal in force and value to the whole Decalogue, 
The Rev. Thomas Scott, in his far-famed Com- 
mentary, goes so far as to argue from this text, 
that a Magistrate who remits the extreme punish- 
ment in any case of murder, incurs the guilt of an 
accessary. “ From this energetic declaration,” 
says he, “ it certainly follows, that wilful murder 
ought inrariably, in all communities, to be punish- 


aliis) were so cruelly sacrificed to Orange vengeance | ed with death ; whatever form it assumes, or how- 
and Whig pusillanimity, must still be supposed to | ever it may, by specious pretences, be extenuated ; 
have heen traitors, because they died on a scaffold; | and that God will himself require it of those who 
and we are bound to admit, that perfect justice | suffer the murderer to escape ; so that the punish- 
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ment due to murder, will,—in some way,—be in- 
flicted on them, as accessaries to the crime.” * 

To the self-same tune, and indeed upon the self- 
same string, the gentlemen of the Fourth Estate 
have lately manifested an atrocious fury of piety, 
taking occasion, from the lamentable assassination 
of Mr. Edward Drummond, to assert the divine 
supremacy of the Gallows. If the Devil can quote 
Scripture for his purpose, why should not the 
hangman? And what more worthy chaplains could 
the latter functionary employ, than the godly Cor- 
deliers who have taken up his cause in the diurnal 
Press? 

Of that murder, there can scarcely be two opin- 
ions among civilized men. It was so treacherous, 
so cruel, so unprovoked ; and the sufferer bore his 
fate so firmly, and “ with such gentle sorrow,” 
that hard indeed must be the heart which has not 
mourned his fall, as though he had been a dear 
familiar friend. Never, in our memory, did any 
case of individual suffering elicit a more general 
feeling of sympathy and regret. Never did any 
crime excite a more just or universal burst of ab- 
horrence. But the persons who have been the 
most sincerely grieved at that event, were not, pro- 
bably, those who set up, in the public prints, a 
yell for the murderer’s blood, and denounced be- 
forehand all who might disapprove of so barbarous 
and heart-hardening a punishment, as if their con- 
duct were “ unworthy of a religious, and of a Chris- 
tian people.” + 

It appears, at best, a questionable test of any 
man’s religion, that he should insist npon hanging 
another by the neck; nor is the justice of that 
reasoning quite clear, which would exclude from 
the Christian pale those who may conscientiously 
object to the punishment of death as unwise and 
inexpedient, even towards so dangerous an assassin 
as Daniel M‘Naughten. Awful as may be the 
penalty of avowing such an opinion, I will not 
hesitate to declare it: That man may be turned to 
a more beneficial use for the advantage of society, 
and his body made a more permanent and impres- 
sive vehicle of admonition to the cruel and the 
vindictive, than if it had been suspended for an 
hour upon a gibbet, and then thrown into a hole 
in an obscure and inaccessible corner of the gaol- 
yard, 

The issue of M‘Naughten’s trial has created an 
extraordinary sensation in all parts of the king- 
dom; and we are promised a new penal law, 
founded upon it, from the master-hand of the Lord 
Chancellor himself. Many violent lunatics have 





been brought to trial before now for deeds of great 
atrocity, and absolved from the extreme penalty, | 
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as being unaccountable agents ; but until an Old 
Bailey jury decided that a man might meditate 
the destruction of a Cabinet Minister, and yet be 
insane, no Government ever dreamt of altering the 
law upon the subject. Even when the life of the So. 
vereign was attempted by an individual of far more 
equivocal claims to derangement, it was a matter of 
derision amongst the friends of our present rulers, 

It is, nevertheless, very proper and desirable, 
that effectual restraints should be placed on persons 
who are incapable of exercising moral control over 
themselves ; and though such precautions might, 
in many instances, involve a vexatious interference 
with the comfort and enjoyment of harmless lu- 
natics, that evil should be tolerated, as necessary 
to protect society against a greater. But the sug- 
gestion, which has been thrown out in many quar- 
ters, to “ hang madmen, that madmen may be de- 
terred from crime,” is disgraceful to a civilized 
age and nation. If such a principle, however 
modified, be ingrafted into our criminal code, what 
becomes of “ The Perfection of Reason ?” 

A howl of disappointment is still ringing through 
a portion of the Press, at the lame conclusion of 
M‘Naughten’s trial ; and the wild excesses of Dil- 
lon and Stevenson coming immediately on the heels 
of that event, seem to add point to such exclama- 


tions. In truth, however, the conduct of Stevenson. 


at least is directly opposed to the reasoning em- 
ployed by those writers; for the violent and 
threatening language, with which he is charged, 
was uttered prior to the acquittal of M‘Naughten, 
and when it was the universal expectation that he 
would be found guilty, and executed. The con- 
duct of this maniac, therefore, proves that the an- 
ticipated judgment of M‘Naughten had no terrors 
for him; nor, on the other hand, could he have 
grounded any hope of impunity on the probable 
issue of that trial.t 

But, is the event of M‘Naughten’s trial what is 
commonly understood by an acquittal? Does it 
really confer impunity? or will the public at large 
so construe it ? It is a sentence of perpetual incar- 
ceration, the very next degree of rigour to judgment 
of death. Few men in their senses would prefer it 
to instant execution. Of those who have been con- 
demned to it, and are now enduring its lingering, 
hopeless, heart-sickening misery, is there one who 
would not, in his inmost soul, adopt the sentiment 
of Macbeth :— 


Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. 


I have seen and conversed with an acquitted cul- 





* As Mr. Scott is a very high authority with the preéminently righteous, we recommend the sequel of his ob 


servations, on this head, to their perusal :— 


“ It is a subject for serious inquiry, to all who are cordially affected to the welfare of these nations, how far 
national guilt is contracted, when so many are suffered to elude justice, who commit wilful, deliberate murder, ™ 
Duels ; whilst many thieves are put to death, a punishment which God never commanded to be inflicted on them, 
and perhaps ( perhaps ?—Oh, Mr. Scott ! )—perhaps does not approre.—The connivance also of British RULERS I 
Inpia at the murders committed by the inhabitants, in their idolatry and idolatrous customs, should not be forgotten. 
; The recent vote of thanks, by both Houses of Parliament, to the Governor-General who presented a pair of 
Sandalwood gates to the Temple of Jughernaut, an idol gorged with human sacrifices, would perhaps have been 


disapproved of by the author of these observations. 


+ Times. 


t+ Dillon’s last letter to Mr. Goulburn, threatening to “send a ball through him,” is dated the 4th of March, 
the day of M Naughten’s acquittal ; hence it is possible, 
aware of the termination of that inquiry. 


though most unlikely, that the writer may have 
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prit of this sort, over whose head fifteen years have 

since he saw a green field. Ina fit of rage 
and drunkenness he had murdered a near relative 
of his own,—approaching him unawares from be- 
hind, and discharging the contents of a blunder- 
puss through his body. The crime was perpe- 
treted under circumstances precisely similar to 
those which marked the assassination of Mr. 
Drummond ; and a jury, on much lighter grounds, 
pronounced the murderer to be insane. But whoso 
imagines that he thus escaped with impunity, or 
that the crime of assassination received an impetus 
from the supposed mildness of his lot, should look 
in upon the unhappy wretch as he paces to and 
fro within the bars of his prison, and then search 
the records of crime in that district, for a similar 
act of reckless atrocity. 

What fate more mournful, or more fearful, could 
be conceived than that of Hatfield, confined for 
nearly half a century within the walls of Bedlam? 
What example more sadly impressive, than the 
accounts we have lately seen in the papers, of 
Oxford even now turning pale as a sheet at the 
mention of his allotted destiny, and entreating that 
he might be placed for life under the strictest sur- 
reillance, so he might be permitted to return once 
more to the world? If these things were made 
generally known, as they should be, there would 
be no need of adding another red spot to what the 
late Mr. Wilberforce called “ our bloody laws.” 

According to human judgment and the natural 
reaction of human feelings, in the shedding of 
blood there is full remission, not only for the cri- 
minal, but too often also for his crime. The 
grave covers all things, even the hatred due to the 
blackest crimes. The part of wisdom, therefore, 
would be, to let the criminal live, a memorial 
of the continued misery which the law entails 
upon the guilty. Cain, cast out from human 
intercourse, and suffering the terrors of a troubled 
mind, found his “ punishment greater than he 
could bear ;” and those who witnessed it were 
more moved to abhor his crime, than if his carcass 
had been exposed, for an hour or two, swinging on 
atree. After that first shock, the spectators would 
have passed on, and soon forgotten what manner 
of man he was. Who is there that now calls to | 
mind the crimes of Courvoisier, of Greenacre, or of | 
Thurtell? What murderer, in thought, shudders 
at their fate 2 

Notwithstanding the eloquent homilies we so 
often hear from the Bench, proceeding from the 
threadworn text already alluded to, it will not be 
denied, at this time of day, that the punishment 
of death, as recognised by the law of this realm, 
Tests upon very different grounds. It is a mere 
question of expediency ; and if the practice can- 
not be maintained by an appeal to its efficacy 
“s an example, no administrator of human justice 
would dream of justifying himself to society, by 
texts of Scripture, for taking away the life of 
the most guilty of God’s creatures. On that 
kround he might as well order an adulterer to be 
taken out beyond the walls of the city, and stoned 
to death by the multitude. Prove to me, then, 
t the hangman makes fewer murderers, and 
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you silence me ; but failing in that, don’t think to 
knock out my brains with The Pentateuch. 

Since the mitigation of the penal code, many 
crimes, of which death was the established and 
customary punishment, have become less frequent. 
Although the distresses of the people were never 
more severe, or more general, burglaries, robberies 
on the highway, and even theft—to all of which 
even honest minds have been prompted by want— 
are not so common as they were some twenty 
years ago. In Ireland, where the common people 
are in a starving condition half the year, the two 
first-mentioned crimes are scarcely ever attempted. 
Even in the heart of Tipperary, the outer door of 
any gentleman, who has not rendered himself ob- 
noxious to popular vengeance, by offending against 
the Agrarian code of Coptain Rock, may be left 
open all through the night with perfect safety ; and 
he may himself travel unattended, at any hour, 
through the wildest districts, without fear of los- 
ing his money. These are very surprising facts, 
but their truth is notorious. I think Lord Glen- 
gall himself would not hesitate to acknowledge it. 
I have no theory to account for them ; but it is 
evident, that our fathers of the past generation 
were mistaken in their belief, that no species of 
property could be secure without the safeguard of 
the gibbet, and that a vast quantity of blood was 
shed by them—legally shed, to be sure—in support 
of that opinion. 

Not twenty years ago, I saw two young men 
hanged for pushing open a door, which had been 
purposely left unbarred to entrap them ; a spade 
having been placed against it, in order to render 
just so much force as would constitute 
the crime of burglary. They forced the door, cer- 
tainly, with intent to commit a robbery, but were 
taken, re infectd, by a party of police, who lay in 
wait for them; and when they were placed on 
their trial, Lord Norbury, addressing the jury, 
significantly demanded—* Which of you, gentle- 
men, could sleep in your beds, if ruffians like these 
are suffered to go about the country with arms in 
their hands, to pillage, and, perhaps, to murder?” 

Those “ wretches hung, that jurymen might 
sleep ;” but it has been since discovered, that jury- 
men may sleep quite as serenely, nay, more 80, 
though burglars are only transported. 

Horse-stealing was another of the crimes, of 
which we were told there would be no end, if the 
powerful sanction of the halter should be relaxed. 
Yet it is now a rare offence. For this, and the 
stealing and maiming of cattle and sheep, the 
gallows was an absolute decoy ; and its officiating 
minister exercised a sort of irresistible fascination. 

But Forgery was long the twin-brother of Mur- 
der on that levelling platform ; with this difference, 
that interest could sometimes save a murderer, but 
never was suffered to prevail against the doom of 
a forger. The pardon of a man convicted of that 
offence, or the commutation of his sentenee to the 
most rigorous and severe form of secondary punish- 
ment, would have been cried down as an act of 
national bankruptcy, which public credit could 
not possibly survive. In such event, it was confi- 
dently surmised that every fellow who could write 
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would have nothing to do but raise money in the 
name, and at the expense, of an honester man ; 
the banks would all be ruined; the merchants 
would be obliged to suspend payments; and so 
universal a counterfeiting of powers of attorney was 
to ensue, that every widow and every orphan, 
through the length and breadth of the land, (who 
had “their little all” invested in the funds,) were 
to be reduced inevitably to beggary. 

This sort of talk kept the hinges of our Newgate 
balcony pretty limber for many a year; for there 
were innumerable forgeries and convictions took 
place at almost every Session, Nor in any in- 
stance, where the guilt of the party was clearly 
established, was the monster baffled of his prey. 
The execution of Doctor Dodd had effectually 
“shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” George 
the Third, who possessed that sort of firmness 
common to some men with a pig when it is bent 
upon pursuing the wrong way, treated all applica- 
tions for the remission of the extreme sentence, in 
cases of forgery, as a direct imputation on his hu- 
manity. If I pardon this man, then Doctor Dodd 
was murdered,” was his answer. He was under- 
stood to have said the same thing with regard to 
Peltier, a French merchant, when applied to on 
behalf of Dr. Dodd; and so, because those two 
men might have been “ murdered,” others must 
submit, without repining, to the same hard fate. 

Down to Fauntleroy, those various reasons, royal, 
political,.and mercantile, kept the system of for- 
gery alive and active. 


cheat, and on the general sympathy created by a 
punishment so disproportionate to the crime, were 
content to run the risk of detection. Hundreds of 
them fell victims to their temerity; but hundreds 
escaped : and in the former cases the calamity was 
shared by the prosecutor with the victim; the 
indignation of society being diverted from the 
iniquitous law, which enacted such a savage retri- 


bution, to those who had recourse to it for protec- | 


tion or satisfaction. 

Thus, in the case, before slightly alluded to, of 
Lieutenant Bellamy, the prosecutor was an attor- 
ney, rising in practice, and likely, through his 
connexions, to advance rapidly to affluence ; but 
the cruelty of the law, and of the executive ad- 
ministration, was visited upon him, Friends looked 


cold; clients avoided him ; and he became an ob- | 


scure man, broken in spirit and broken in fortune, 
Yet he had not acted from vindictive motives, nor 
taken an unfair advantage ; but the general pity 
for the poor culprit was turned into gall against 
his prosecutor. Had a punishment short of death 
been awarded, this man would have been applauded 
by those who now condemned him, not for his own 
fault, but for that of the hideous criminal code of 
England. 

The blind and irrespective ruthlessness with 
which this particular crime was attempted to be 
hunted down, displays itself in a case which, un- 
like most instances where the crown had taken a 
delinquent in its toils, had a pleasing and some- 
what ludicrous termination. 


A simple countryman, who had acquired the 


Rogues presuming on the | 
human feelings of those whom they designed to | 


dangerous accomplishments of reading and writing, 
having come into possession of a five-pound note, 
altered the five, in a rude manner, with the 

to ten, and presented it, in that form, to be ex. 
changed for cash, at a bank in Waterford. Fo, 
this attempt, which, of course, did not succeed, he 
was tried and condemned to death ; but the sim- 
plicity of the man was so apparent, that the jury 
strongly recommended him to the mercy of the 
crown ; and the judge who presided supported the 
application with all his influence. 

That Government, however, had a “vow jn 
heaven” against sparing one drop of blood which 
the tribunals had once devoted to the altars of the 
Papyrocracy. Several respites were granted at the 
earnest request of gentlemen whom it would not 
have been quite politic to disgust ; but at last the 
sheriff received an official letter from the Castle, 
impressed with the black seal of destiny, to the 
following purport :— 


“ Dupin Caste. 
 Str,—The Lord Lieutenant has been graciously 
pleased further to respite the execution of the sen- 
tence of death upon Peter Waish, condemned at 
the last assizes, until Saturday next, when you wil 
proceed, without fail, to carry the sentence of the 
law into effect.—Your obt. servt. 


A. B., Under Secretary, 
To the High Sheriff, 
City of Waterford. 





* Perhaps,” as the Rey. Mr. Scott would say, 
' the supreme disposer of events did not approve of 
this sort of justice. At all events, he otherwise or- 
dained the result. 
“JT will—will I ?”’ said honest Tom Backas, the 
sheriff, as he thrust the Under-secretary’s letter 
into his coat-pocket ; “ I will see thee hanged first.” 
| And away he went to the city gaol to break the 
| matter as gently as possible to Peter Walsh, whom 
he found endeavouring to soothe the torments of 
“ hope deferred” with a pot of porter. 
| Peter,” said the sheriff, “ have you made your 
| sowl ?” 
| “The Lord be between us and harm, your ho- 
| nour!” said Peter. “ Why would I think of the 
| like?” 
| Because you must be hanged on Saturday 
| morning, my poor fellow, without fail.” 

“Js it in airnest ye are?” said Peter, dropping 
the porter ; “or maybe you're jokin. You wor 
always fond of your joke, Masther Tom, ha, ha, 
| (here he tried to laugh ;) but, by St. Peter, that’s 
not a pretty subject to joke about (and he threw 
a fearful glance around the cell) in such an oogly 
place as this.” 

“?Tis too true to put in a ballad, Peter. I have 
a letter from the Castle—devil burn it !—ordering 
me to see the job done without fail: so, send for 
Father Kenny, and make your peace, as well as 
you can,” 

Having thus delicately introduced the matter t 
the party most nearly concerned, the worthy 
sheriff hastened to the gaoler, and, in terms of high 
indignation, communicated the substance of the 
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Under-secretary’s letter to that officer. But the 

ler received it all as a matter of business, ob- 
serving, that he thought, all along, how it would 
end, and that they might as well have let the law 
take its coorse at first. 

“Humph!” thinks the sheriff to himself; 
“there is not much sympathy to be looked for in 
this quarter: but we will try a stratagem. Pray, 
Master Bolton,” he said aloud, “ what are we to 
do for a hangman?” 

“Thera is no such convaniency to be had in 
Waterford,” said the gaoler, drily. 

“ And how, if we can’t get one anywhere else?” 

“ Why, then, I suppose, the sheriff must do the 
business himself,” replied Bolton, raising his finger 
and thumb to the butt of his left ear with an ex- 
pressive jerk and shrug of his shoulders, and a 
clicking of the tongue against the palate, which is 
well understood in the language of pantomime. 

“Very pleasant, indeed !” thought the sheriff. 
“But, Bolton, my dear friend, you must assist me 
here.” 

“ Assist you!” said the droll; “ Lord love you, 
I never could tie a running-knot in my life.” 

“Pooh! d nit! man,” said the sheriff, “ don’t 
be ridiculous. I mean, you must help me to 
procure an executioner. Could not you now, 
like an honest fellow, take my gig and drive over 
to Clonmel. I’m sure they have a permanent 
hangman on that establishment.” 

“Ay, but I doubt he’s always engaged at home,” 
says the gaoler. 

“Well, then, say Wexford; that’s but forty 
miles off. You’d be back in three days; quite 
time enough, you|know: and as you understand 
these things much better than I do, I shall take it 
asa great favour if you will transact this little 
matter for me.” 

“Yes,” said. Bolton, “and bring the hangman 
back in the gig beside me? How would Mrs. 
Backas like that, I wonder ?” 

“No matter for her; I’ll arrange all that. Only 
say you'll oblige me.” 

“Willingly,” said Bolton, “on this condition, 
that you remain here and act the gaoler during 
my absence ; for it would never do to leave things, 
trusting to such drunken rascals as the turnkeys.” 
_This was what Backas expected, and indeed de- 
sired ; so he was on the following morning in- 
vested with the keys, while the phlegmatic gaoler, 
rejoicing in any occasion of snuffing the fresh 
country air for a time, solutus curis, was trotting 
at the rate of ten miles an hour along the road to 
Wexford. 

Father Kenny was closeted for a considerable 
part of the day with the condemned prisoner, 
whom he pronounced to be a true penitent ; though 
he found it a little difficult at first to reconcile his 
mind to the justice of the law, which demanded 
the forfeit of a life for so trifling an act as that of 
drawing a pen across a flimsy bit of paper. A dis- 
affected priest was that Father Kenny, or he never 
could have uttered such a remark. 

_ At midnight the prison lay in darkness. Only 
in the gacler's apartment, where reclined the 
sheriff in his arm-chair, was a light suffered to 
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glimmer ; and that was carefully hooded from ex- 
ternal observation. The keys of the prison lay on 
a table before him, and the snoring of the turnkeys 
in an adjacent room, satisfied him thathe was atone 
in his glory. That, and the creaking of the drop 
outside the window, were the only sounds which 
broke the awful stillness of the prison. 

He took a dark lantern and proceeded on tiptoe 
along the passages leading to the condemned cell. 
Several doors, trebly bolted and locked, had to be 
opened in his progress; but he accomplished all 
without trepidation or noise. His heart smote 
him not in what he had undertaken. As he passed 
the different cells, where the prisoners lay, he over- 
heard many a heavy sigh, through the grating of 
their doors ; many a miserable being also he heard 
writhing and moaning on his straw, “ in restless 
ecstasy ;” but the man doomed to die on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, lay fast asleep. So sound and 
undisturbed was his slumber, that he scarcely 
seemed to breathe. The waking horrors of the 
day had exhausted him, and a kind Providence, 
in compensation for his previous agony, had steep- 
ed his senses in forgetfulness. 

The sheriff found some difficulty in arousing 
him ; and when he had, in some degree, brought 
him to his recollection, the wretch thought that he 
had come to demand his body, to be disposed of 
according to law, and he fell into a violent fit fof 
trembling. Honest Tom, however, who had anti- 
cipated this, was provided with a restorative, 
which even Father Mathew would scarcely con- 
demn in such a case,—he gave poor Peter a drop 
out of the bottle, which had the double effect of 
stopping his mouth, and setting him firmly upon 
his legs. He then briefly explained to him that 
he must lose no time at his toilet, but throw on a 
cloak, which had been provided for the occasion, 
and quickly and silently follow him. In a few 
minutes he placed him at liberty, beyond the outer 
gate of the prison, and bade him God speed. 

A sentinel was passing on his beat, and the dis- 
mayed wretch shrunk back like a frightened bird 
to its cage ; but just then, the heavy drop-leaf of 
the gallows overhead grated harshly to the wind, 
and he rushed forward,—while Backas, fearful 
lest his agitation might betray him, cried aloud, 
“ Good night, Doctor,—good night! and mind 
how you go down the hill. Fair and easy go far 
in a day.” 

At eight of the next morning, the High Sheriff 
was aroused from as deep and sweet a slumber, in 
the gaoler’s bed, as that from which he had roused 
the condemned sleeper, and told that the prisoner 
had escaped. He was fined five hundred pounds ; 
but the world prospered with him, and he could 
spare it. 

Some years afterwards, when he related this in- 
cident, some one asked, What had become of the 
culprit, and whether he had ever had an oppor- 
tunity of showing gratitude to his deliverer ? 

“ He received a free pardon, through the Mar- 
quis (of Waterford,) from another administra- 
tion,” said the worthy ex-Sheriff ; “ and many 4 
warm benediction J received from his lips ; but the 
only overt act of gratitude I can remember, was 
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his selling me a spavined horse for twenty pounds, 
which, between two brothers, was not worth half 
the money. But, if the same thing was to be done 
to-morrow, and at the same cost, I would do it 
again. It is not for the thanks one is likely to 
receive from a rogue, that we should feel disposed 
to act a humane part ; nor should his worthless- 
ness make any difference, if the thing itself is 
right. I despise a man who says,—‘ Save a thief 
from the gallows, and he will pick your pocket.’ 
Why,—let him pick it, the blackguard ! if he must. 
He cannot rob me of the satisfaction I feel, when 
I recollect the night I sent Jerry Bolton on a fool’s 
errand to Wexford, and the nice tée-d-téte he had 
with a hangman by his side, all the way back. 
Jerry was right, however, about Mrs. B. Deuce 
a toe would she set in that gig any more ; and I 
had to part with it for next to nothing.” 

This is a long digression, almost apropos to no- 
thing ; our business being to show that the forgery 
trade has declined, since it ceased to be carried on 
in partnership with Jack Ketch as Indorsee. To 
that fact, however, the Old Bailey Annals and the 
Circuit Reports bear undeniable testimony. No 
person now objects to appear against a man who 
has perpetrated or attempted that description of 
fraud ; yet the number of prosecutions falls con- 
siderably short of those which took place, when two 
cases of forgery out of three, were allowed to escape 
with impunity, through the horror which men felt 
of imbruing their hands in blood. The witnesses 
felt not the least compunction in bringing forward 
proofs against the Reverend Doctor Bailey, the 
other day ; nor was any sensation of pity or terror 
excited in the public mind, when he received sen- 
tence of transportation for life. He deserved it ; 
and it seemed to be the general opinion, that the 
safety of society required it. A la bonne heure, 
then ; let the reverend preacher live out his whole 
allotted time, and learn, at the other side of the 
ocean, to connect the practice of good works with 
the doctrines of religion. He willdono more hurt 
to his neighbour in this hemisphere ; nor will the 
degraded and wretched condition, to which he has 
sunk himself, encourage any extravagant roué, lay 
or cleric, to tread in his footsteps, in the miserable 
confidence that he cannot be hanged. 

Two important facts have been now ascertained 
and verified by experience : every other denomina- 
tion and variety of crime, for which the penalty of 
death was formerly exacted, has abated in fre- 
quency, and in atrocity, since the law has miti- 
gated its rigour ; and the crime of Murder, which 
is still punished with death, continues as frequent, 
and is attended by the same savage and ferocious 
circumstances, as ever. The terror of death does 
not operate in restraining men of fierce and vindic- 
tive passions, from slaking their burning hearts in 
the he ony more than it checked the audacity of 

wa or prevented the passi 
eatin yman or p passing of forged 

Is not this enough to prove, that executions for 
murder are no longer justifiable, on the only prin- 
ciple which could justify a resort to them by mor- 
tals? They have utterly failed, as an example, to 


deter those, who witness or read of them, from the | 





commission of the same crime. That they have in 
many instances “ put toys of desperation” in men’s 
heads, urging them to the perpetration of deeds 
which, under a less violent impulse, they never 
would have dreamt of, is a truth authenticated in 
many a well-known instance. But our case is 
made out, without this. If the brutal exhibition 
of a human body, writhing on a gallows, is proved 
to be without effect in preventing the crime for 
which he suffers, we have no right to outrage pub- 
lic decency, and shock every pure Christian feeling 
by exhibiting it. What then—it is demanded— 
would you make no distinction between the fate of 
the convicted murderer and the sheep-stealer, or the 
forger of bank-notes? Is it consistent with your 
notions of justice, that a crime so abhorrent to our 
nature, should be marked with no darker sign of 
public reprobation, than offences which are only 
greater in degree than those of the covetous man, 
the gambler, or of many a “smart man” of busi- 
ness, such as not only Brother Jonathan, but sly 
Brother John himself deems highly of ? 

If I had a mind to retaliate upon those venera- 
tors of antiquity, I might say that the Law, in its 
practice as well as in its letter, for many a long 
year, recognised no such distinction as that which 
they are now such mighty sticklers for ; and that 
those men, whose vigorous administration of jus- 
tice it is so much their fashion to extoll, were only 
beaten inch by inch from that horrid code, which 
levelled all distinctions, until they have but one 
scarlet remnant of it left to console them. But it 
is quite possible—without offending public moral- 
ity by hiring one human butcher to destroy the 
life of another—to make a distinction in the pun- 
ishment of wilful murder, which would mark the 
national abhorrence of such a crime, and render 
the guilty individual a terror, not to himself alone, 
but to the whole community. 

To this end, I would suggest that a murderer, 
upon conviction, should be immediately cut off from 
all intercourse of friends and kindred. Whether his 
destination were a prison in his native land, ora 
penal colony abroad, he should be no more seen 
here. His removal should take place instantane- 
ously from the dock after trial, so as not to allow 
him the interchange of a parting word ; or, if it 
were possible, of a parting glance with the specta- 
tors. It might be worth while even to call in the 
aid of machinery and stage-effect, to add to the 
horror of his disappearance—causing him to vanish 
like a spectre from the sight of men. And he 
should be conveyed away in secret and by night- 
journeys, to his final abode, where he should be 
effectually, and for ever, divorced from all that is 
most dear to a parent, a husband, or a friend. 

The awe produced in the by-standers by that 
visible and sudden separation from the world, 
would surpass the terror of an execution, without 
any of its revolting and demoralising effects. Some- 
thing of the kind has been tried in Tipperary 
within the last year ; when prisoners, condemned 
to be transported, were taken out of their cells at 
midnight and sent away to a seaport, before any 
of the country people were aware of their in 
removal, On the following market-day, when 
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crowds of friends and sympathizers flocked into | 
the town and found the prison empty, the spirit of | 


defiance, which had summoned them together, was 

into dismay and grief. To have seen the 
absent culprits brought out and hanged, would not 
have daunted them at all; but the stillness and 
solitude of those untenanted walls struck terror 
into their hearts. They looked and felt, as men 
contemplate the deep and tranquil waters which 
have swallowed up human life, and refuse to throw 
the inanimate form upon the surface. 

Many years ago, when the present First Lord 
of the Treasury was Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
he described to the House of Commons, in very 
moving language, the fact of a poor woman hay- 
ing, with her children, thrown herself at his feet, 
imploring that her husband, who had been con- 
demned and removed in that summary manner, 
might be brought back and hanged! Some of the 
senseless clagueurs who heard him laughed ; but 
the Right Hon. gentleman rebuked their stupid 
merriment, saying, that if they supposed such a 
strange application indicated want of affection in 
the person who made it, they were much mistaken ; 
for he had never seen grief or anguish more strongly 
depicted in the demeanour of any human being. 
This is a very remarkable testimony in favour of 
what is called Secondary Punishment. 

But would this be any diminution of severity? 
would not many criminals, for themselves as well 
as their friends, welcome death as far preferable ? j 

I have not the least doubt that it would be gener- 
ally so considered. Farther, I will add, that if it 
were not likely to be so considered, there would be 
very little use in trying the experiment. But let 
it be recollected, that although it is not desirable 
to aggravate the sufferings of even the worst male- 


present resorted to. Such a person would be much 
more forcibly and continually acted upon by the 


stern, impassive, and immovable aspect of justice, | Ironmonger of those finishing Establishments, 
presented in this form, than as we are accustomed | 
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| into Schedule A, he must be at least exonerated 
factors, it is not out of tenderness for actual mur- | 
derers that these suggestions are offered. It is in | 
mercy to those whose lives may be even now | 
threatened, or in danger of assassination, and to | 
whom the law, as it is enforced, is no protection ; | But at all events, the subject of compensation—I 
nor is it in mercy to them only, but also to the | 
reckless miscreant who meditates the blow, nothing | 
awed or terrified by the course of punishment at | who made an honest living by the practice, and 





to see her, rushing sword in hand into the arena, 
destroying her victim, and then relapsing into a 
state of apathy and repose. 

When a man of a sufficiently desperate char- 
acter to commit a murder has brought his mind to 
contemplate and resolve upon the deed, he will run 
chances for the final event, pretty much as the sol- 
dier in Horace calculates the fortunes of a battle : 





































Quid enim! concurritur; hor» 
Momento cita mors venit aut victoria lata. 


He readily stakes his life against the hope of 
escape, or of a dropped link in the chain of evi- 
dence which may set him free; and even if he 
throws these calculations aside, and braces himself 
up for the worst, he plunges headlong down the 
steep with his victim, as an affair of “an hour,” 
in which the satisfaction anticipated balances the 
pain. 

But let him see the convicted murderer divested 
in a twinkling of his ruffian heroism ; sucked down, 
as it were, into the earth from the presence of his 
xind for ever; borne away to a remote and in- 
accessible place, to drag out his lingering years in 
total ignorance of all things that happen in the 
world ; denied even the gloomy comfort of learn- 
ing what is thought of himself, of his crime, of his 
sentence, or whether people think of him at all :-— 
Men who would face the gallows with a smile, 
would shrink in terror from such a living death. 

But the old dancing-master plucks my sleeve 
and asks—“ What am J todo? Consider my win- 
dow in Green Street. Is there to be no respect for 
vested rights ?” 

A serious question this, my masters: if the old 
fellow’s window is going to be put, like Old Sarum, 


from the special rent required of him. Indeed, it 
is a question of law, if he might not, even now, 
throw up the tenement, inasmuch as the contract 
was based originally on an immoral consideration. 


do not say to amateur dancing-masters, whose loss 
is but fantastical—but to the legal functionary 


who cannot well turn his hand to any other call- 
ing, as well as to the Rope-maker and furnishing 


must receive due attention. 





OUR STATE AND PROSPECTS. 


We are not to be ranked with those fatalists, 
who hold that nations are subject to certain fixed 
laws of prosperity and decay, sprouting, budding, 
and blooming like the lilies of the field, and, like 
them, drooping and decaying with a predestined 
uniformity, which no art or energy can obviate. 
Nations are made up of intellects and of con- 
*clences ; and when the hour of decay comes, there 


is something in these elements which was not to be | 
found in them during the hour of success, If- 










there are bounds to the prosperity capable of being 
achieved by that portion of the human race that 
has taken the lead in the march of improvement, 
they are yet far out of sight. While Central 
Africa is undrained, and Southern Africa unirri- 
gated,—while hundreds of millions of acres in 
Australia are unvisited, while there is no daily 
mail across the isthmus of Darien, while the Kent- 


ish farmer uses the plough of four generations 
back—a nation that is free to give, and free to 
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take—free to work, and free to buy and sell, be- 
holds no visible horizon to bound the expansive 
field of its progress. 

But it is too true, that nations on the highway 
to prosperity have fallen—that great empires have 
been checked in their progress; and that which 
has happened may happen again. The question 
comes to be—Do effects of this sort take place 
without causes? And if it be answered in the ne- 
gative, another question will follow, whether it be 
worth while inquiring what the causes of national 
retrogression are? When a commercial house, 
which has been transacting a prosperous business, 
gives way, the calamity arises from some mistake 
in the art of carrying on a successful trade; in 
other words, in the art of making rich, Politi- 
cal economy is the science from which nations 
learn the art of making rich; and if a nation 
—an industrious, well-meaning nation—be grow- 
ing poor instead of rich, it must be from some 
mistake in the application of political econo- 
my. Let us look at an illustration in that empire 
which was formerly to the world what Britain is 
toitnow. Philip Ll. of Spain possessed dominions, 
on which, as on those of Queen Victoria, “the sun 
never set.” Naples, Milan, the Netherlands, the 
Palatinate, bowed to the empire of Madrid. The 
new world was claimed as an apanage to domin- 
ions which bid fair to cover the surface of the old. 
There are many points of similarity between the old 
state of Spain and that of Britain at the present 
day. The sea was covered with Spanish ships—a 
great merchant navy, and its offshoot a powerful 
armed fleet. Cadiz and Malaga had their mer- 
chant princes—their Barings and Gladstones. The 
interior swarmed with busy workmen. In its best 
days, too, Spain had a Parliament, with its sturdy 
uncompromising opposition, and its pliant minis- 
terial benches. All these elements of prosperity had 
their gradual and steady rise and progress, and, 





was plenty of gold in it, as it puzzles people 
to discover how artisans can starve, when the 
landlords, who employ them, have made proyi- 
sion for keeping up rents. The sideboard of the 
Duke of Albuquerque had forty silver ladders, 
and, when he died, six weeks were spent in inven. 
torying and sorting his gold and silver dishes. 
How could starvation creep into such company? 
As we refuse to import what others have to give 
us for our manufactures, Spain refused to export 
that commodity which she had to give for the pro- 
duce of other countries. Intense, blind, besotted 
selfishness has the ruling motive in both cases; 
and Providence has set a law in the world, where. 
by selfishness shall be visited. There were wise 
men then in Spain, as there were in Gotham of old, 
and as there are in England now. A royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to report, and it did report; 
saying, that the decay of the nation might be at- 
tributed to the occupation of the people being that 
of agriculture, which is laborious and exhaustive, 
and recommending that of pasture to be sub- 
stituted for it; just as the Standard and Mr. Fer- 
rand will tell us, that our present calamities arise 
out of over-production and machinery ; that our 
loss of the market arises from the superior indus- 
try of our population, and from the fertility of our 
resources for producing quicker and cheaper than 
our neighbours. 

There is a particular phase in the state of a na- 
tion, at which any such great calamitous mistake 
tells upon it. Prussia would no more be injured 
by a Corn Law, than Britain by a prohibition 
against exporting native gold. While we produced 
more grain than our population consumed, we 
could be pillaged by the landlords for a bounty, 
without being starved ; but our population has now 
outrun home produce, and every twenty-four hours 
add a clear thousand to its number. For some 
years past we have felt the vibration and com- 


when the apex was reached, as steady and as grad- | motion attendant on the turning of the beam— 


ual was the descent ; and the full-blown prosper- 
ity of a great people faded and died, as if Nature 
had set a season for budding and blooming, and a 
season for decaying. And whence did it arise, that 
half a century of degeneracy saw harbours decayed, 
ships rotting in the docks, warehouses empty and 
ruinous, and a people stamped with a listless and 
hopeless indolence, destined to make them the 
laughing-stock of Europe for centuries? Why, 
even in a mistake in political economy—one of those 
selfish, grasping efforts at a monopoly of prosperity, 
which, by the fixed laws of Providence, are destined 
to be the ruin of those who attempt them. The 


possession of the bullion mines caused the ruin of | 


Spain, because the Spanish Government, instead of 
looking on bullion as an article of commerce, 
looked upon it as that wealth which commerce was 
only a means of acquiring. Having got their hand 
on the gold, the next thing was to keep it; and so 
its exportation was prohibited. The matter was a 
simple one. They saw all the world toiling and 
speculating for the purpose of getting gold. We 
grow gold in our own lands, they said ; let us then 
keep it to ourselves. It puzzled people to find out 
how the nation should sink into poverty when there 
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on our change from a state of progression to 4 
state of retrogression. The adjustment has now 
been made: we are on the way down. Incidental 
seasons of panic and distress have occurred here- 
tofore ; but things righted themselves again ; and 
there were none of those symptoms of steady decay 
which the present day exhibits. It is not alone 
that hundreds of thousands—ay, millions, of the 
working people are starving. How happens it, 
that with so many hands to be employed, there is 
a glut of uninvested capital? While workmen 
starve, the manufacturer keeps the money that 
would employ them, were there buyers, lying 4 
2 per cent. It is plain, that under this pressure, 
our boasted capital must decrease, and every day 
see us a poorer nation. Our capital is the accumu- 
lated savings of the produce of our industry and 
enterprise. When its possessors must live upon 
the capital itself, instead of its produce, it dwindles 
away ; and thus will the nation exhibit the fate of 
her individual children—the savings of old days 
of enterprise and prosperity scattered in the hour 
of adversity. 

Is the operation to go on? Is a helping hand 
to be held out to us ere it he too late? Or are we 
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to be left to our fate? Let those who defend the 
latter alternative remember what that fate is— 
that the disease begins with the mortification of 
the extremities. All classes suffer ; but the poorest 
and the feeblest die the death of starvation. At this 
moment, with a freezing wind that cuts into sable 
and dreadnought, an artisan, with his children, 
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100 people can produce two thousand times as 
much as 10 people can, each man out of the 
100 will be twice as well off as each man out of 
the 10, let philosophers rage together as they 
please, and imagine vain things about the pressure 
of population. As Cobbett remarked, every mouth 
is born with two hands; and if great men, having 


parades the street, covered with tattered rags of | authority, do not stand in the way, with resttic- 
thin cotton, squeezing from his rotting lungs a | tions and protections, and all manner of infernal 


creaking ballad. 


There is no phenomenon in | devices, the two hands will provide as much as the 


nature, carrying more clearly the history of the | mouth will eat—ay, and more; and the whole 


cause in the nature of the effect, than the hag- | 


gard cheek and shrivelled limbs of that man. He 


not want his services. The manufacturer would 
have employed him, but there were hands enough, 


and too many, for the home market, already at | 


work ; and the foreign trade, instead of increasing 
with the numbers of the population, had been 
falling off. The trader on the Baltic would buy 
the woollen or cotton stuffs from the manufacturer, 
but he has no money to do it with: we have 
stopped the course of commerce at his door, by re- 
fusing to take the article his country deals in— 
corn. Will the ballad-singing victim of this sys- 
tem be ever restored to the paths of industry and 
respectability 2? No, never. It is a truth which 
has lately received too many illustrations to be 
overlooked, that those who lose their hold of honest 
industry and self-esteem, and cast themselves upon 
the ocean of public mendicity, never recover their 
moral health. A few months—it may be, per- 
haps, a year, or two years—will see the wretch 
who has just passed by, stretched on his death-bed. 
It will not be apparent that he has died of starva- 
tion ; it will be typhus fever, or consumption— 
the fruit of much exposure, fearful privation, and 
a little intemperance. For Aim there is no hope 
in this world ; and ere the grave has closed over 
him, the only practicable and rational question is, 
Whether a happier race shall tread upon its turf? 

There is a horrible optimism pervading society, 


on the subject of the influence of national suffering, | 


which should be uprooted, for it is as dangerous a 
fallacy as the Anti-Corn Law League or the Anti- 
Slavery Association, ever combated. There is an 
opinion entertained by many people—and kind- 
hearted and benevolent people they sometimes are 
—that if starvation be a painful operation to con- 


template, there is satisfaction in reflecting that it | 


tends to obstruct the growth of population : as if 
it were simply the numerousness of the people, and 
not the ratio between the employment and the 
numbers, that occasions national distress. The 
worthy Lord Kaimes used to direct attention to 
the circumstance, as one of the most pleasing in- 
dications of the action of a benevolent providence, 
that population was kept to its due proportion by 
mortified masses dropping off now and then. In 
our philosophy, it is the existence of the mortified 
matter, not the extent of the population, that 
is the evil, If there were a limited supply of 
food upon the earth, and no man produced any- 
thing, then it might be a not unwise policy in 
the existing population to knock on the head 
every addition made to it ; but it is clear, that if 





concern will be somewhat of an addition to the 


| general wealth of the community, showing, in its 
would have worked, but the manufacturer did | 


own case, a balance of production oyer consumption. 
If a population be in a right state, the faster it in- 
creases the better. Let us see what is the indi- 
vidual operation of a population thus increasing. 
A couple are married early in life; they have 
children while they are themselves hale and 
vigorous ; no cause of premature death, or of pro- 
longed sickness, occurring to either of them, they 
live to see their children established in life and 
able to support themselves, Let families increase, 
in this manner, at any ratio you will, there is no 
occasion either for Poor Laws or Committees on 
national distress. But vary the picture a little, 
After the couple are married there comes a stagna- 
tion in trade, with its consequences—anxiety, 
over-exertion, tattered raiment, and scanty food. 
The man’s days are thus shortened by some ten or 
fifteen years. He has become a burden on society 
in his own person ; he does not live to see his chil- 
dren able to do for themselves; and he leaves a 
widow and a family of orphans to the care of 
the parish—a deposit on that heap of misery 
which constitutes the raw material of pauperism. 
Now, here we cannot expect to escape without a 
slight smile of derision from the complacent com- 
mentator on the vices of the lower orders, who 
will ask if there are no other causes, besides stag- 
nation in trade, capable of killing off artisans be- 


fore they reach the age of maturity? Are there 


i 


temperate habits no physical influences? 





no gin palaces in the world? have filthy and in- 
Kind, 
generous, and noble-minded censor, we admit all 
that you would insinuate; but because one out 
of the hundred will shorten his life by dissipation, 
we see no reason why the lives of the remaining 
ninety-nine should be shortened by commercial 
restrictions. 

It were a vain and useless task to attack the 
pig-headed prejudices of the Buckinghams and 
the Sibthorps ; but there is one man who sees and 
who understands the tragedy that is passing be- 
fore him—one who can well apply to himself the 
words— 

Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 

If there is faith to be placed in words, he has 
more than once shown that he understands, what- 
ever he may do, Nursed among the enlightened 
sons of trade, he has been bribed over to desert 
their cause and use against them the kno 
acquired among them—bribed from the leadership 
of a great people, to the empty but glittering 
honour of the leadership of a proud aristocracy. 


Not for all ite outward appurtenances of splendour 
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is the position of that man at this moment to be 
envied by the most wretched victim of his system. 
Can such a man “sleep o’ nights?” Does he 
never dream that it would be better, after all, that 
he gave the millions their bread, than that the mort- 

spendthrift who cheers him from the back 
benches should be kept in his claret? Has he no 
moments of generous enthusiasm in which, sick of 
the dishonest plaudits of the self-interested and the 
tinsel honour of serving a class, he resolves to throw 
off his chains, and do what he is able to serve 
mankind ? 

It must be admitted that the sacrifice would be 
not inconsiderable. The leadership of a proud 
feudal aristocracy must have charms almost irre- 
sistible to one lowly born; and the principle on 
which the appointment could alone be held was 
that of becoming a Bourbon or an Arnold. The 
aristocracy held out the glittering prize of com- 
mand to some man versed in the ways and tactics 
of rising democracy ; one who, belonging originally 
to the people’s own ranks, knew what missiles 
galled them most sorely, and what fortifications 
they were least able to surmount ; and Sir Robert 
obtained the prize. The duty assigned to him was 
to hold out the old fortress of aristocratic ascen- 
dancy—to conciliate and give way when it was 
necessary to do so—to fight when the sword had a 
chance of being successful. Hence has come the 
piebald morality of his policy: one half of it 
utilitarian and democratic; the other as deeply 
stained as it could be in Machiavelism, Fouché- 
ism, and Metternichism. There is an analogy 
between his position and that of the other Sir 
Robert, who, just a century ago, gave up his long 
and firmly held authority. Walpole began life 
during the supremacy of statesmen who sold 
the secrets of the revolutionary court to the exiled 
king, and sold the secrets of the court of St. 
Germains back to that of St. James. Polliti- 
cal profligacy was then at its most refined pitch 
at court; but there was a more virtuous spirit 
arising among the country gentlemen, which it 
was necessary to check without violence; and there 
was no one so fitted to accomplish this as one of 
their own order, permitted to make use of all the 
corruptive material of the court at his discretion. 
The result was, that a man who was in point of 
political morality a marked improvement on the 
old statesmen of William and Anne, did more to 
support the corrupt influence of the crown, and 
check the progress of public honesty, than any 
one man known in English history. In the hands 
of one less wily and less scrupulous—under the 
administration of such gallant profligates as Hali- 
fax or Godolphin, the system would have toppled 
down ; but Sir Robert Walpole’s cautious vigilance 
stratified the mischief through the substance of so- 
ciety, and kept the system from perdition. Some- 
what alike is the duty of our Sir Robert, his moral 
descendant. He has to keep up those privileges 
which support the power and wealth of our 
landed aristocracy at the price of the people's 
misery ; yet not so invidiously to protect them, 
that the national indignation shall be roused to a 
pitch which will endure them no longer. He is 





to estimate nicely where to bully and where to 
temporise : in what departments it may be well to 
purify the atmosphere of political morality—in 
what others to corrupt it. And thus it is, that in 
his mixture of the dark statesmanship cf the older 
time, with the enlightened philosophy of the new, 
the man who is one day, like Oxford and Boling- 
broke, trying to make political capital out of the 
attempts of an insane assassin, is, on another, pro- 
posing a liberal system of education, or nomin- 
ating, against the wishes of his own supporters, 
a commission to inquire into the state of the poor 
in Scotland. 

We would not have it thought that we hold forth 
this man as the sole fabricator of his own system. 
He is only the living personification of the state 
into which the conflicts of the two great parties who 
struggle with each other for political power have 
worked the morality of the legislature. It is not he 
alone that is responsible for this—it is not his party 
alone ; their opponents have their share of the evil 
to answer for. There was a day when the Whigs 
had it in their power to take the largest stride 
that ever was taken in this country, in the path of 
political regeneration ; but they were alarmed at 
the rapidity of the approach they thought they had 
been making towards a state of perfection, and 
stopped short, lest they should be too virtuous, 
Why did they hang up the question of the Corn 
Laws till the last moment? Why did they do no- 
thing for the Ballot? Why did they fill seats 
gained by bribery? Why did they make fictitious 
votes while they were crying out against their op- 
ponents for corrupting the constituency? They are 
an illustration of a truth which few will turn over 
the page of history without perceiving, that between 
parties struggling for power, there is no such thing 
(whatever historians and editors may say) as ab- 
stract virtue on the one side, and unredeemed vice 
on the other; that the two parties will reflect 
their good and their evil back upon each other ; 
and that if there be Cesar Borgias on the one side, 
there will be Machiavels on the other. 

It is a natural transition, to pass from the dis- 
cussion of those from whom we have nothing to 
hope, and to consider what ought to be the con- 
duct of those from whom everything is to be 
hoped—The People. There are times in the his- 
tory and progress of every measure, when all is 
gained by the adoption of an uncompromising 
tone, and the sacrifice of whatever stands in the 
way of the one great object. The hour seems to 
have come when we must so act in the case of 
the Corn Laws. We would say then to the People, 
Let no member of the Legislature be trusted who 
is not for total and immediate repeal. Let that 
be the pivot on which the question of liberal and 
anti-liberal turns. Let us not be misled by exhor- 
tations not to split with our friends for “a differ- 
ence of opinion on one point:” this one point is 
greater than all others put together. It is that 
whereon he that is not with us is against us. Let _ 
it be seen that the theory of a fixed duty as a com- 
promise is a vision that has had its existence in the 
feverish brain of a section of the liberal party, and 
is now dispersed, and let us keep up hope, Hi 
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tory has so often exemplified the fable of the Sibyl, 
that there seems to be no more sound, practical, 
and prudent principle than this,—that whenever a 
conciliatory measure is rejected, a portion of that 
which had been conceded for the sake of concilia- 
tion should be burned before another offer be made. 
We are now in a position to look with infinite 
satisfaction on the rejection of the eight shilling 
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“ Don't you wish you may get it?” The long 
struggle for liberty during the seventeenth century 
was a succession of half measures rejected by the 
crown till it became too late to concede them. 
How very fortunate a thing it is, that Lord John 
Russell’s Reform Motions of 1822 and 1826 were 


rejected with quiet scorn. Would it have been 


better for us had the Reform Bill too, been _re- 


fixed duty, and to say to the Landlords, in the ex- | jected? This is a strong case ; but we are inclined 
pressive language of the metropolitan youth,— | to think that it would. 


a 





THE LAST OF THE BARONS.* 


Ir is from Hume, that Sir Edward Bulwer has 
borrowed the title of his new romance. The Last of 
the Barons received this magnificent appellation 
from the philosophic historian with Tory lean- 
ings. He is the puissant Earl of Warwick, dis- 
tinguished by the sobriquet of the King-maker, and 
described by Hume as “ the greatest as well as the 
last of those mighty barons who formerly over- 
awed the crown.” The choice of the epoch and 
the hero are both felicitous. The magnificent, 
chivalrous, valiant, and high-spirited Warwick, 

in rich abundance those qualities which 
ar2 best adapted to the romance of history ; and 
the period, and the contemporary characters, were 
asmemorable as the man. The reign of Henry VII. 
is properly regarded as a new and great era in the 
constitutional and social history of England ; but 
it was during the previous troubled reigns, and in 
the latter fierce wars of the Roses and the rebellions, 
that those complex events were evolved which fin- 
ally led to the consolidation of constitutional mon- 
archy. It is in the very heart of this stirring and 


memorable transition-period, that Sir E. Bulwer | 


lays his first—and he says it is to be his last— 
historical romance. 

One especial province of the historical romance, 
is the dramatic illustration of the personal charac- 
ter and habits of the prominent actors of history— 
of eminent historical personages ; and of those mi- 
nute, complicated, and often obscure causes of 
events, which history either deals with in large, or 
passes without any attempt at investigation. His- 
torical romance also treats of great personages in 
their undress, and as seen behind the scenes, in 
those social and domestic relations, which it is not 
the province of History to describe, or only in the 
briefest way. This distinction has been strictly 
kept in mind in “ The Last of the Barons,” though 
the author occasionally takes a wide and com- 
prehensive preliminary view of those combined 
causes, small and great, which impel or influence 
the progress of society. These were peculiarly 
powerful and active during the period which he 
has chosen to illustrate, when the power of the 
Commons—the influence of popular opinion, which 
had long been felt, first began to be distinctly recog- 
nised. That would, however, be a heavy historical 





* By the Author of “ Rienzi.” In three volumes. 
London : Saunders & Otley, 








romance, which is not constantly relieved by the 
presence of those beings of ordinary life which are 
the sole creation of the artist : the embodiments of 
his fancy and reflection, or his personified idea of 
the leading impulses of the age which he paints. 
These pure inventions are in general Bulwer's most 
effective characters; and this, we imagine, holds of 
every historical romance that is a work of genius. 
The work, as a whole, with all its power and its 
many and great beauties, is not without blemishes. 
The scene is so crowded with characters, that the 
reader has not time to take proper account of them, 
nor to become interested in the fortunes of half the 
number ; while a tone of monotony, a feeling of 
repletion, if not of actual weariness, arises from the 
too frequent appearance of some of the most finely 
conceived of the actors, who come forward doing 
and saying much the same things that they had 
said and done so often before ; and for no purpose 
important to the movement of the tale. For ex- 
ample, the impression received from the half-crazed 
and half-sublime Adam Warner, the mechanician 
and philosopher, whose brain is turned by the life- 
long enthusiastic pursuit of science, is sadly impaired 
by his frequent appearance ; which not even the ex- 
ceeding softness, the tender and delicate virgin na- 
ture of his devoted daughter Sybill—one of Bul- 
wer’s most exquisite female creations—can wholly 
sustain. In like manner, the tymbesteres, the name 
of the time for the bacchantes, or timbrel-girls, who 
then haunted all places of popular amusement, 
though employed, as Warner sometimes is, to carry 
forward the plot, are too often called in. Another 
feature, approaching to a blemish, is the frequent 
obtrusion of the author, in somewhat the querulous 
or Sir Fretful vein ; while, in his professed reverence 
for popular rights, united with bitter contempt for 
the body that claims their enjoyment—the People— 
Sir Edward displays more of the moody aristocrat of 
the Alfieri School, and is altogether more “ melan- 
choly and gentlemanlike,” than becomes a health- 
ful popular writer—to say nothing of the politician 
and philosopher of the nineteenth century. That 
the possession of great genius, or the enthusiastic 
pursuit of science, where the mind is well- 
can ever become a cause of blighting, and a curse, is 
a mistaken notion, and an unwholesome faith _— 
But any sort of account of the romance is worth all 
the generalities that may be spoken of it, whether 
in praise or censure. After all, its chief fault is that 
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superabundance which at times begets the feeling 
of repletion and satiety. Or, perhaps, we may 
have devoured too eagerly and hastily to permit 
of comfortable digestion ——The story opens fresh- 
ly, and with animation, in one of “the pastime 
grounds of Old Cockaigne,”—a maiden new holiday 
ground which the inhabitants of Westminster had 
recently received from the popular and powerful 
Earl of Warwick. Through the field, we are told, 
stole the peaceful Ty-bourne, though we believe 
that Tyburn was a place of execution even then 
—and behind it rose the twin hills of Hampstead 
and Highgate, with the upland park and chase of 
Marybone. And here, with all the means and 
appliances of holiday enjoyment, the citizens of 
London and a motley crowd had assembled in 


hundreds and thousands for an archery match, | 


and a day of general sport and revelry. 

From the conversation of the groups on “the 
topics of the day,” the history of the period and 
the state of parties is dramatically learned, and the 
Tale fairly opened. Edward the Fourth had just 
been placed on the throne ; and Warwick the king- 
maker was in the zenith of his power and popu- 
larity.—Like Louis Philippe, and for nearly the 
same reasons, the cruel and profligate Edward was 
the King of the Middle Class, then rapidly rising into 
wealth and political importance. At this weapon- 
shaw and revel appeared young Nicholas Alwyn, 
the goldsmith’s headman, the symbol of the rising 
spirit of extending Commerce ; and his foster- 
brother, Marmaduke Nevile, the type of the young 
cavalier of that age, and a poor kinsman of the 
powerful Warwick. Both were Northcountry men, 
and good bowmen and cudgel-players ; and their 
dexterity challenged the admiration of some of the 
noble spectators of the sports, and excited the envy 
of the saucy and swaggering London “ Prentices.” 
The prize had been awarded to Marmaduke ; but 
Nicholas had come so near to him, that the po- 
pular Lord Montagu, the brother of Warwick, 
proclaimed a new prize for a combat at quarter- 
staff, which was to be given in the name of the 
successful archer. 

The proclamation was received with a shout that tra- 
versed from group to group, and line to line, more hearty 
from the love and honour attached to the name of Nevile, 
than even from a sense of the gracious generosity of Ear! 
Warwick’s brother. One man alone, a sturdy, well-knit 
fellow, in a franklin’s Lincoln broadcloth, and with a 
hood half-drawn over his features, did not join the popu- 
lar applause. “These Yorkists,” he muttered, “know 
well how to fool the people.” 

This malcontent was Robin Hilyard, a sort of 
Robin Hood or Rob Roy, who, as the generous 
and daring leader of a predatory band, acts a stir- 
ring part in the story to its close. The gallant 
victor of the archers, fresh from Westmoreland, 
uneducated and superstitious, though brave, ho- 
nest, and manly, had been thrown into consterna- 
tion by the feats of the dancers and jugglers, 
when the scene occurred in which the true heroine 
of the tale is first beheld. 

While Marmaduke, bewildered by this various bustle, 
stared around him, his eye was caught by a young 
maiden, in evident ing in vain to extri- 


cate herself from a troop of timbrel girls, or tymbestercs, 
(as they were popularly called,) who surrounded her with 








mocking gestures, striking their instruments to drown her 
remonstrances, and dancing about her in a ring at every 
effort towards escape. The girl was modestly attired, 
as one of the humbler ranks, and her wimple in much 
concealed her countenance ; but there was, despite her 
strange and undignified situation and evident alarm, a 
sort of quiet, earnest self-possession—an effort to hide 
her terror, and to appeal to the better and more womanly 
feelings of her persecutors. In the intervals of silence 
from their clamour, her voice, though low, clear, well- 
tuned, and impressive, forcibly arrested the attention of 
young Nevile; for at that day, even more than this, (suf- 
ficiently apparent as it now is,) there was a marked 
distinction in the intonation, the accent, the modulation 
of voice between the better bred and better educated, 
and the inferior classes. But this difference, so ill 
according with her dress and position, only served to 
heighten the more the bold insolence of the musical Bac- 
chantes, who, indeed, in the eyes of the sober, formed the 
most immoral nuisance attendant on the sports of the 
time, and whose hardy license and peculiar sisterhood 
might tempt the antiquarian to search for their origin 
amongst the relics of ancient Paganism. And now, to 
increase the girl’s distress, some half-score of dissolute 
apprentices and journeymen suddenly broke into the ring 
of the Manads, and were accosting her with yet more 
alarming insults, when Marmaduke, pushing them aside, 
strode to her assistance. “How now, ye lewd varlets! 
—ye make me blush for my countrymen in the face of 
day. Are these the sports of merry England—these 
your manly contests—to strive which can best affront a 
poor maid? Out on ye, cullions and bezonians! Cling 
to me, gentle donzell, and fear not. Whither shall I 
lead thee ?” 

The apprentices were not, however, so easily daunted. 
Two of them approached to the rescue, flourishing their 
bludgeons about their heads with formidable gestures— 
“Ho, ho!” cried one, “ what right hast thou to step 
between the hunters and the doe? The young quean is 
too much honoured by a kiss from a bold ’prentice of 
London.” 

Marmaduke stepped back, and drew the small dagger 
which then formed the only habitual weapon of a gen- 
tleman. This movement, discomposing his mantle, 
brought the silver arrow he had won, (which was 
placed in his girdle) in full view of the assailants. 


| At the same time they caught sight of the badge on his 


hat. These intimidated their ardour more than the 
drawn poniard. 

“A Nevile!” said one, retreating. “And the jolly 
marksman who beat Nick Alwyn,” said the other, lower- 
ing his bludgeon, and doffing his cap. “ Gentle sir, for- 
give us, we knew not your quality. But as for the girl 
—your gallantry misleads you.” 

“The Wizard’s daughter! ha! ha !—the Imp of Dark- 
ness!” screeched the timbre] girls, tossing up their in- 
struments, and catching them again on the points of 
their fingers. “She has enchanted him with her gla- 
mour. Foul is fair! Foul fare thee, young springal, if 
thou go to the nets. Shadow and goblin to goblin and 
shadow! Flesh and blood to blood and flesh !”—and 
dancing round him, with wanton looks and bare arms, 
and gossamer robes that brushed him as they circled, 
they chanted— 

“‘ Come kiss me, my darling, 
Warm kisses I trade for ; 
Wine, music, and kisses— 
What else was life made for!” 
With some difficulty, and with a disgust which was not 
altogether without a superstitious fear of the strange 
words and the outlandish appearance of these loathsome 
Dalilahs, Marmaduke broke from the ring with his new 
charge ; and in a few moments the Nevile and the maid- 
en found themselves, unmolested and unpursued, in 
deserted quarter of the ground ; but still the scream of 
the timbre! girls, as they hurried, wheeling and dancing, 
into the distance, was borne ominously to the young 
man’s ear,—* Ha, ha ! the witch and her lover ! Foul is 
fair !—foul is fair! Shadow to goblin, goblin to shadow 
—and the devil will have his own !” 
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« And what mischance, my poor girl,” asked the Ne- 
yile, soothingly, “ brought thee into such evil company !” 
« | know not, fair Sir,” said the girl, slowly recover- 
ing herself ; “ but my father is poor ; and I had heard 
that, on these holiday occasions, one who had some slight 
skill on the gittern might win a few groats from the 
courtesy of the bystanders. So I stole out with my 
serving-woman, and had already got more than I dared 
when those wicked timbrel players came round me, 

and accused me of taking the money from them. And 
then they called an officer of the ground, who asked me 
my name and holding ; so when I answered, they called 
my father a wizard, and the man broke my poor gittern 


_see !’»—and she held it up,with innocent sorrow in her 


eyes, yet a half smile on her lips—* and they soon drove 
poor old Madge from my side ; and I knew no more, till 
you, worshipful Sir, took pity on me.” 

" # Bat why,” asked the Nevile, “did they give to your 
father so unholy a name ?” 

“ Alas, Sir! he is a great scholar, who has spent his 
means in studying what he says will one day be of good 
to the people.” 

“Humph!” said Marmaduke, who had all the super- 
stitions of his time, who looked upon a scholar, unless in 
the Church, with mingled awe and abhorrence, and who, 
therefore, was but ill satisfied with the girl’s artless an- 
swer,— 

“Humph ! your father—but ”—checking what he was 
about, perhaps harshly to say, as he caught the bright 
eyes and arch intelligent face lifted to his own—* but it 
is hard to punish the child for the father’s errors.” 

“ Errors, Sir!” repeated the damsel, proudly, and with 
a slight disdain in her face and voice. “But yes, Wis- 
dom is ever, perhaps, the saddest Error !” 

This remark was of an order superior in intellect to 
those which had preceded it: it contrasted with the 
sternness of experience the simplicity of the child ; and 
of such contrasts, indeed, was that character made up. 
For with a sweet, an infantine change of tone and coun- 
tenance, she added, after a short pause—* They took the 
money !—the gittern,—see, they left that, when they had 
made it useless.” 

“TI cannot mend the gittern, but I can re-fill the gip- 
sire,” said Marmaduke. 

ee girl coloured deeply. “ Nay, Sir, to earn is not 
to beg.” 

The pride of the young gallant at last took 
alarm at the sneers of the passing revellers, who 
contrasted his gallant appearance with that of the 
poor girl he escorted, and he said in haste,— 


Ina dry and altered voice—* My good damsel, you 
are now, I think, out of danger; it would ill beseem 
you, so young and so comely, to go further with one not 
old enough to be your protector ; so, in God’s name, de- 
part quickly, and remember me when you buy your new 
gittern—poor child !” So saying, he attempted to place 
a piece of money in her hand. She put it back, and the 
coin fell on the ground. 

“ Nay, this is foolish,” said he. 

* Alas, Sir!” said the girl, gravely, “1 see well that 
you are ashamed of your goodness. But my father begs 
not. And once—but that matters not.” 

“Once what!” persisted Marmaduke, interested in 
her manner, in spite of himself. 

“Once,” said the girl, drawing herself up, and with 
an expression that altered the whole character of her 
face—“the. beggar ate at my father’s gate. He is a 

- gentleman and a knight’s son.” 

} And what reduced him thus t” 

I have said,” answered the girl, simply, yet with the 
same half scorn on her lip that it had before betrayed— 
a is a scholar, and thought more of others than him- 

“I never saw any good come to a gentleman from 

accursed books,” said the Nevile ; “fit only for 
monks and shavelings. But still, for your father’s sake, 
though I am ashamed of the poorness of the gift 





_gone. Nevile felt an uncomfortable sensation of remorse 





“ No—God be with you, Sir, and reward you.” She 
“opped short, drew her wimple round her face, and was | 
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and disapproval at having suffered her to quit him while 
there was yet any chance of molestation or annoyance, 
and his eye followed her till a group of trees veiled her 
from his view. 

The girl sate down under a distant oak, and wept. 
Her mental condition is thus finely described :— 

In our earlier years, most of us may remember, that 
there was one day which made an epoch in life—the 
day that separated Childhood from Youth ; for that day 
seems not to come gradually, but to be a sudden crisis, 
an abrupt revelation. The buds of the heart open to 
close no more. Such a day was this in that girl’s fate. 
But the day was not yet gone! That morning, when 
she dressed for her enterprise of filial love, perhaps for 
the first time Sybill Warner felt that she was fair—who 
shall say, whether some innocent, natural vanity had 
not blended with the deep, devoted earnestness, which 
saw no shame in the act by which the child could 
aid the father? Perhaps she might have smiled to listen 
to old Madge’s praises of her winsome face—old Madge’s 
predictions that the face and the gittern would not lack 
admirers onthe gay ground. Perhaps some indistinct, 
vague forethoughts of the Future, to which the sex will 
deem itself to be born, might have caused the cheek— 
no, not to blush, but somewhat to take a rosier hue, and 
the pulse to beat quicker, she knew not why. At all 
events, to that ground went the young Sybill, cheerful 
and almost happy, in her inexperience of actual life, and 
sure, at least, that youth and innocence sufficed to pro- 
tect from insult. And now, she sat down under the 
leafless tree, to weep ; and in those bitter tears, child- 
hood itself was laved from her soul for ever. 

“What ailest thou, maiden?” asked a deep voice ; 
and she felt a hand laid lightly on her shoulder. She 
looked up in terror and confusion, but it was no form or 
face to inspire alarm that met her eye. It was a cava- 
lier, holding by the rein a horse richly caparisoned, and 
though his dress was plainer and less exaggerated than 
that usually worn by men of rank, its materials were 
those which the sumptuary laws (constantly broken, in- 
deed, as such laws ever must be) confined to nobles. 
Though his surcoat was but of cloth, and the colour dark 
and sober, it was woven in foreign looms—an unpatriotic 
luxury, above the degree of knight—and edged deep 
with the costliest sables. The hilt of the dagger, sus- 
pended round his breast, was but of ivory, curiously 
wrought ; but the scabbard was sown with large pearls. 
For the rest, the stranger was of ordinary stature, well 
knit, and active rather than powerful, and of that age 
(about thirty-five) which may be called the second prime 
of man. His face was far less handsome than Marma- 
duke Nevile’s, but infinitely more expressive, both of in- 
telligence and command ; the features straight and sharp, 
the complexion clear and pale; and under the bright 
grey eyes a dark shade spoke either of dissipation or of 
thought. 

ss What nilest thou, maiden !—weepest thou some 
faithless lover! Tush! love renews itself in youth, as 
flower succeeds flower in spring.” 

Sybill made no reply; she rose, and moved a few 
paces, then arrested her steps, and looked around her. 
She had lost all clue to her way homeward, and she saw 
with horror, in the distance, hateful timbrel girls, 
followed by the rabble, and weaving their strange dances 
towards the spot. 

“ Dost thou fear me, child ¢ there is no cause,” said the 
stranger, following her. “ Again, I say, ‘ What ailest 
thou ?” 

This time his voice was that of command, and the 
poor girl involuntarily obeyed it. She related her mis- 
fortunes, her persecution by the tymbesteres, her escape 
—thanks to the Nevile’s courtesy—her separation from 
her attendant, and her uncertainty as to the way she 
should pursue. 7 


sated and wearied by pleasure and the world, and the 
evident innocence of Sybill was a y to his ex- 
perience ; while the contrast between 
her dress moved his curiosity. “ And,” said he,“ thy 
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protector left thee, his work half done ;—fie on his | leaping now-a-days in a sackcloth bag. If a pious may 
chivalry | But I, donzell, wear the spurs of knighthood, | be moved to the cowl by holy devotion, there is nothis 
and to succour the distressed is a duty my oath will not | to be said on the subject ; but if he take to the Church 
let me swerve from. I will guide thee home, for I know | as a calling, and wish to march a-head like his fellow, 
well all the purlieus of this evil den of London. Thou these times show him a prettier path to distinction. The 
hast but to name the suburb in which thy father dwells.” | nobles begin to get the best things for themselves; and g 
Sybill involuntarily raised her wimple, lifted her | learned monk, if he is the son of a yeomen, cannot 
beautiful eyes to the stranger, in bewildered gratitude without a speciality of grace, to become abbot or bi 
and surprise.—Her childhood had passed in a court—her | The king, whoever he be, must be so drained by his wars, 
eye, accustomed to rank, at once perceived the high de- | that he has little land or gold to bestow on his favourites; 
gree of the speaker ; the contrast between this unexpected | but his gentry turn an eye to the temporalities of the 
and delicate gallantry, and the condescending tone and Church, and the Church and the king wish to s 
abrupt desertion of Marmaduke, affected heragain totears. | themselves by the gentry. This is not all; there are 
“Ah, worshipful Sir !” she said, falteringly, “what | free opinions afloat. The House of Lancaster has lost 


can reward thee for this unlooked-for goodness !” ground, by its persecutions and burnings. Men dare not 
“One innocent smile, sweet virgin !—for such, I'll be | openly resist, but they treasure up recollections of a fried 
sworn, thou art.” grandfather, or a roasted tenth-cousin ; recollections 


He did not offer her his hand, but hanging the gold- | which have done much damage to the Henries, and will 
enamelled rein over his arm, walked by her side ; and | shake Holy Church itself one of these days. The Lol- 
a few words sufficing for his guidance, led her across | lards lie hid, but Lollardism will never die. There is a 
the ground, through the very midst of the throng. He | new class rising amain, where a little learning goes a 
felt none of the young shame, the ingenuous scruples of ate way, if: wre — —_ and sense. Ror pe 
Marmaduke, at the gaze he encountered, thus companion- | broad pieces, and a creditable name—go to London, an 
ed. But Sybill noted that ever and anon bonnet and | be a trader. London begins to decide who shall wear 
cap were aie as they passed along; and the respectful | the crown, and the traders to decide what king London 
murmur of the vulgar, who had so lately jeered her | shall befriend. Wherefore, cut thy trace from the clois- 
anguish, taught her the immeasurable distance, in men’s | ter, and take thy road to the shop.’ The next day my 
_ m, between Poverty shielded but by Virtue, and — — up the po pony ~~ better clary than 

overty protected by Power. this at the convent, I must own. But every stone has 

Bui suddenly a gaudy tinsel group broke through the | its flaw !” 
crowd, and wheeling round their path, the foremost of | “ Yet,” said Marmaduke, “if you took distaste to the 
them daringly approached the nobleman, and looking | cowl, from reasons that I pretend not to judge of, but 
full into his disdainful face, exclaimed—* Tradest thou, eee to my -_ head very pow a sone Oe 
too, for kisses? Ha! ha !—life is short—the witch is | the Church is as mighty as ever, and King Edward is 
outwitched by thee! But witchcraft and death go to- | no friend to the Lollards, and that your uncle himself 
gether, as, peradventure, thou mayest learn at the last, | was at least a sub-prior——” 
sleek wooer.” Then darting off, and heading her painted, | _“ Had he been son to a baron, he had been a cardinal,” 
— throng, the timbre! girl sprung into the crowd, | interrupted ——— “ for - head was te longest that 
and vanished. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; ° ‘ | ever came out of the north country. ut go on; you 

On what hazards turn our fate ! On that day—a little, | would say my father was a sturdy yeoman, and I might 
and Sybill’s pure, but sensitive heart had, perhaps, been | have followed his calling.” 
given to the young Nevile. He had defended and saved | “ You hit the mark, Master Nicholas.” 
her ; he was fairer than the stranger, he was more of | “Hout,—man. I crave pardon of your rank, Master 
her own years, and nearer to her in station; but in | Nevile. Buta yeoman is born a yeoman, and he dies a 
showing himself ashamed to be seen with her, he had yeoman—lI think it better to die Lord Mayor of London; 
galled her heart, and moved the bitter tears of her pride. | and so I craved my mother’s blessing and leave, and a 
What had the stranger done? Nothing, but reconciled the | part of the old hyde has been sold to pay for the first 
wounded delicacy to itself ; and suddenly he became to | step to the red gown, which I need not say must be that 
her one ever to be remembered— wondered at—perhaps | of the Flat-cap. I have already taken my degrees, and 
more. They reached an obscure suburb, and parted at | no longer wear blue. I am head-man to my master, 
the threshold of a large, gloomy, ruinous house, which | my master will be sheriff of London.” 

Sybill indicated as her father’s home. “It is a pity,” said the Nevile, shaking his head; 

Leaving the heart-struck girl gazing uncon- | | 5°" Were ever a tall, brave lad, and would have mate 
sciously from th h of 1 1  ataalil | @ very pretty soldier.’ 
papa © porch of her gloomy residence, | «Thank you, Master Marmaduke, but I leave cut and 
we turn to another scene, where the 7’rader and | thrust to the gentles. I have seen enow of the life of 
the Gentle, the personifications of social change, | Retainer. He goes out on foot with his shield and his 
hold an animated dialogue, shadowing the bent of | *W0rd, or his bow and his quiver, while Sir Knight sits 
the new generation. | on on a —_ the — to the toe, 7 bas 

w 8 

“No, my dear foster-brother,” said the Nevile, “I do | asad is ° ¥ at "Ne, no, ney bet ‘iberty, 20 
not yet comprehend the choice you have made. You | safety, no getting on, for a man who has no right to the 
were reared and brought up with such careful book-lere, | gold spurs, but in the guild of his fellows ; and London 
Th vy d to read and to write—the which, save the mark! | is the place for a born Saxon, like Nicholas Alwyn.” 

old to be labour enow—but chop Latin and logicand| As the young aspirant thus uttered the sentiments, 
theology with St. Aristotle (is not that his hard name t) which, though they might not so plainly avow and 
ote bargain, and all because you had an uncle of | shrewdly enforce them, tended towards that slow Reve- 

igh note in Holy Church. I cannot say I would be a | Jution, which, under all the stormy events that the supe? 
shaveling myself ; but surely a monk, with the hope of | ficial record we call History alone deigns to enumerate, 
—arw-wmipen a —— calling to a lad of spirit and am- | was working that great change in the thoughts and habits 
‘What d've tony out at a door and cry, Buy, buy’— | of the people—that impulsion of the provincials city- 
Preteen ed —to spend youth as a Flat-cap, and | wards—that gradual formation of a class between 
tals, ox o> ag rgherseee cloth, hammering me- | and vassal—which became first constitutionally 

aw! ighing out spices ! + and distinct in the reign of Henry VII., M 
as oa ee Master Marmaduke,” said Alwyn, | Nevile, inly half-regretting and half-despising the rea- 
it — me better anon. My uncle, the | sonings of his foster-brother, was playing with his dagge 
rer weet foe —some say of austerities, others of ale— | and glancing at his silver arrow. 

‘ Nephew ed Bary aia repay Fong and a cuneeng- “Yet you could still have enow of the tall yeomen and 
wuss bale vou ee . on his death-bed, ‘think | the stout retainer about you to try for this bauble, and t@ 
yourself up to the cloister ; it’s ill | break half-a-dozen thick heads with your quarter-stafl, 
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“True,” said Nicholas ; “ you wust recollect wé are 
only, as yet, between the skin and the selle—half trader, 
half retainer. The old Jeaven will out :—‘ Eith to learn 
the cat to the kirn,’—as they say in the North. But 
that’s not all; a man, to get on, must win respect from 
those who are to jostle him hereafter ; and it’s good policy 
to show those roystering youngsters that Nick Al 
stiff and steady though he be, has the old English metal 
in him, if it comes to a pinch ; it’s a lesson to yon lords 
too, save your quality, if they ever wish to ride rough- 
shod over our guilds and companies. But enow of me—- 
Drawer, another stoup of the clary. 

The conclusion was, that Nicholas resolved to 
stick to his traffic; while, being the better head 
of the two, he counselled his foster-brother Mar- 
maduke to give up the Lancastrian faction, which 
was that of the youth’s father, and attach himself to 
the powerful Warwick, who, though now a York- 
ist, was the head of the House of Nevile. The sage 
counsel of the young goldsmith had its due effect 
with his gentle foster-brother. 

“Truly,” said Marmaduke, after a short and rather 
embarrassed pause, “I am little beholden as yet to the 
House of York. There, where I see a noble benefactor, 
or a brave and wise leader, shall I think my sword and 
heart may best proffer allegiance.” 

“Wisely said,” returned Alwyn, with a slight but 
half-sarcastic smile; “I asked thee the question because 
—(draw closer)—there are wise men in our city who 
think the ties between Warwick and the king less strong 
than a ship’s cable. And if thou attachest thyself to 
Warwick, he will be better pleased, it may be, with talk 
of devotion to himself, than professions of exclusive 
loyalty to King Edward. He that has little silver in his 
pouch, must have the more silk on his tongue. A word 
toa Westmoreland or a Yorkshire man is as good as a 
sermon to men riot born so far north. One word more, 
and Ihave done. Thou art kind, and affable, and gentle, 
my dear foster-brother; but it will not do for thee to be 
seen again with the goldsmith’s headman. If thou 
wantest me, send for me at nightfall; I shall be found 
at Master Heyford’s, in the Chepe. And if,” added 
Nicholas, with a prudent reminiscence, “ thou succeedest 
at court, and canst recommend my master—there is no 
better goldsmith—it may serve me when I set up for 
myself, which I look to do shortly.” 

“But, to send for thee, my own foster-brother, at 
nightfall, as if I were ashamed !”— 

“ Hout, Master Marmaduke, if thou wert not ashamed 
of me I should be ashamed to be seen with a gay springal 
like thee. . Better as it is; after this 
day’s work, they will gossip about both of us, and we 
shall meet many who know my long visage on the way 
hack, God keep thee, and avise me how thou prosperest.” 

So saying, Nicholas Alwyn walked off, too delicate to 
propose to pay his share of the reckoning with a supe- 
rior. But when he had gone a few paces, he turned 
back, and accosting the Nevile, as the latter was re- 
huekling his mantle,said—* I have been thinking, Master 
Nevile, that these gold nobles, which it has been my 
luek to bear off, would be more useful in thy gipsire 
than mine. I have sure gains and smail expenses—but 
“gentleman gains nothing, and his hand must be ever 
in his pouch—so——— ” 

“ Foster-brother !” said Marmaduke, haughtily, “a 
gentleman never borrows—except of the Jews, and with 
due interest. Moreover, I too have my calling; and as 
thy stall to thee, so to me my good sword. God keep 
thee ! Be sure I will serve thee when I can.” 

The devil’s in these young strips of the herald’s tree,” 
ee Alwyn, as he strode off; “as if it were dis- 
; nest to borrow a broad piece without cutting a throat 
‘or it! Howbeit, money is a prolific mother; and here 
** enow to buy me a gold chain Iam Alderman 
of London, a 


baubles become the alderman’s badges—so much the 
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passionate scenes of the Romance, nor yet of its am- 
bitious delineations ; but neither are they least char- 
acteristic. In retiring from this convivial meeting, 
Marmaduke was set upon by a band of ra 

not the less dangerous that they were soldiers, and 


wyn, | partisans of the House of Lancaster. From their 


merciless attack he was rescued by the opportune 
appearance of their captain, the redoubted Robin 
of Redesdale, who, fancying him still alive, cay- 
ried the wounded youth to an adjoining house, 
crying, in a sharp clear voice, 

“ Open, for the love of Christ !” 

A head was now thrust from the lattice—the light 
vanished—a minute more, the door opened; and Robin, 
as if satisfied, drew hastily back, and vanished—saying 
to himself, as he strode along, “ A young man’s life must 
needs be dear to him; yet, had the Jad been a lord, me- 
thinks I should have cared little to have saved for the 
people one tyrant more.” 

After a long interval, Marmaduke again recovered, 
and his eyes turned with pain from the glare of a light 
held to his face. . 

“He wakes, father !—he will live !” cried a sweet 
voice. 

“ Ay, he will live, child!” answered a deeper tone; 
and the young man muttered to himself half audibly, as 
in a dream, “ Holy Mother be blessed ! it is sweet to 
live !” 

The room in which the sufferer lay, rather exhibited 
the remains of better fortunes than testified to the solid 
means of the present possessor. The ceiling was high 
and groined, and some tints of faded, but once gaudy 
nh blazoned its compartments and hanging pen- 

ants. 


But the author has carefully studied the out- 
ward shows of the fifteenth century ; and, in cos- 
tume, is, we presume, in all points unimpeachable. 
The living inmates of that gloomy and dilapidated 
chamber are of more interest than their clothes or 
its furniture. 


By the bedside stood a personage, who, in reality, was 
but little past the middle age, but whose pale visage in- 
tersected with deep furrows, whose long beard and hair, 
partially grey, gave him the appearance of advanced 
age: nevertheless there was something peculiarly strik- 
ing in the aspect of the man. His forehead was singu- 
larly high and massive, but the back of the head was 
disproportionately small, as if the intellect too much 
preponderated over all the animal qualities for strength 
in character and success in life. The eyes were soft, 
dark, and brilliant, but dreamlike and vague ; the fea- 
tures in youth must have been regular and beautiful, 
but their contour was now sharpened by the hollowness 
of the cheeks and tem The form, in the upper part, 
was nobly shaped, sufficiently muscular, if not powerful, 
and with the long throat and falling shoulders, which 
always give something of grace and dignity to the car- 
riage; but it was prematurely bent, and the lower limbs 
were thin and weak, as is common with men who have 
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and expression. She seemed about the middie sta- 
and her arms and neck, as displayed by the close- 
tting vest, had already the smooth and rounded con- 
tour of dawning rir ny org Poke > Pee oe 
the softness, innocence, xpressib oom 

i The likeness between her and her 


father, (for such the relationship,) despite the difference 
of sex and years—the same beautiful form of lip and 
brow—the same rare colour of the eyes, dark-blue, with 
black fringing lashes—and perhaps the common expres- 
sion, at that moment, of gentle pity and benevolent 
anxiety contributed to render the resemblance stronger. 

“ Father, he sinks again !” said the girl. 

“ Sybill,” answered the man, putting his finger upon 
a line in a manuscript book that he held, “ the authority 
saith, that a patient so contused should lose blood, and 
then the arm must be tightly bandaged. Verily, we lack 
the wherewithal.” 

Old Madge, in times when every woman was 
somewhat of a leech, and flesh-wounds and broken 
heads no rare sight in merry England, showed 
better skill in surgery than the philosopher her 
master. Marmaduke speedily recovered ; and with 
health came a lusty appetite, which Sybill, in 
her deep poverty, could only stay by the sale of 
her chief valuable, her cherished gittern. And the 
sacrifice was freely made, though her secret thoughts 
were not of Marmaduke Nevile, young and hand- 
some as he was. While Madge was abroad, sell- 
ing the instrument, that she might purchase food 
and wine for the invalid guest with its price, we 
may look in upon Adam Warner in his den or 
workshop ; for, though he often degenerates into 
a Dominie Sampson, without the Dominie’s pathe- 
tic simplicity and consistency of character, the 
philosopher is somewhat imposing at first; and 
he should be seen to give full effect to his charm- 
ing daughter. There is often, too, something im- 
pressive and even sublime in the abstracted man’s 
complete and enthusiastic devotion to Science, 
which lifts him far above the level of the learned 
Dominie ; while surrounded by misery,—steeped 
to the lips in poverty, the absorbed, solitary stu- 
dent pursues, with unabated ardour, the Idol— 
Knowledge, which had wrecked him and his. To 
external circumstances Adam Warner was, in- 
deed, insensible, wrapped up in the glorious idea 
of his Eureka, as he had fondly named the ma- 
chine which revealed to him glorious visions of the 
triumph of mind over matter, and which had already 
grown beneath his hand, and sprung from his 
brain into no faint prefigurement of the modern 
steam-engine, impelling powerful and complicated 
machinery, Adam Warner’s room, the apart- 
ment which, with its various equipments, obtained 
for him the character of a wizard,— 

Contained a strong furnace, and a rude laboratory. 
There were several -looking methanical contriv- 
ances scattered about, several manuscripts upon some 
oaken shelves, and a large panier of d and charcoal 
in the corner. In that poverty-stricken house, the money 
Spent on fuel alone, in the height of summer, would have 
comfortably maintained the inmates ; but neither Sybil! 
nor Madge ever thought to murmur at this waste, de- 
dicated to what had become the vital want ofa man who 


drew air in a world of his own. This was the first thing 
to be provided for ; and Science was of more imperative 
necessity than even Hunger. 

Adam Warner was ue oc creature of remarkable 
genius—and genius, in an age where it is not appre- 
ciated, is the greatest curse the iron Fates can inflict on 





Inf applying mathematics to the practical purposes.of 
life, in seeing its mighty utilities to commerce and civilj. 
sation, Adam Warner was driven to conjoin with it, not 
only an extensive knowledge of languages, but many of 
the rudest tasks of the mechanist’s art ; and chemi 
was, in some of his researches, summoned to‘his aid. 
degrees, the tyranny that a man’s genius exercises over 
his life, abstracted him from all external objects. He 
had loved his wife tenderly ; but his rapid waste of his 
fortune in the purchase of instruments and books, then 
enormously dear, and the neglect of all things not cen. 
tred in the hope to be the benefactor of the world, had 
ruined her health and broke her heart. Happily, War- 
ner perceived not her decay till her death. . . ; 

o tb.ece Sybill, at the age of ten, six years before 
the date the story enters on, and two years prior to the 
fatal field of Touton, which gave to Edward the throne 
of England, had been admitted among the young girls 
whom the custom of the day ranked amidst the attend- 
ants of the Queen ; and in the interval that elapsed be- 
fore Margaret was obliged to dismiss her to her home, 
her mother died. She died without foreseeing the re- 
verses that were to ensue, in the hope that her child, at 
least, was nobly provided for, and not without the belief 
(for there is so much faith in love !) that her husband’s 
researches, which, in his youth, had won favour of the 
Protector-Duke of Gloucester, the most enlightened 
Prince of his time, would be crowned at last with the 
rewards and favours of his King. That precise period 
was, indeed, the fairest that had yet dawned upon the 
philosopher. Henry the Sixth, slowly recovering from 
one of those attacks which passed for imbecility, had 
condescended to amuse himself with various conversa- 
tions with Warner, urged to it first by representations 
of the unholy nature of the student’s pursuits ; and, hay- 
ing satisfied his mind of his learned subject’s orthodoxy, 
the poor Monarch had taken a sort of interest, not so 
much, perhaps, in the objects of Warner’s occupations, 
asin that complete absorption from actual life which 
characterized the subject, and gave him in this a melan- 
choly resemblance to the King. While the House of 
Lancaster was on the throne, the wife felt that her hus- 
band’s pursuits would be respected, and his harmless 
life safe from the fierce prejudices of the people ; and 
the good Queen would not suffer him to starve, when 
the last mark was expended in devices how to benefit 
his country :—and in these hopes the woman died ! 

A year afterwards, all at Court was in disorder— 
armed men supplied the service of young girls, and 
Sybill, with a purse of broad pieces, soon converted into 
manuscripts, was sent back to her father’s desolate home. 
There had she grown a flower amidst ruins—with no 
companion of her own age, and left to bear, as her sweet 
and affectionate nature well did, the contrast between 
the luxuries of a court and the penury of a hearth, which, 
year after year, hunger and want came more and more 
sensibly to invade. ; 

Sybill had been taught, even as a child, some accom- 
plishments little vouchsafed, then, to either sex—she 
could read and write ; and Margaret had not so wholly 
lost, in the sterner north, all reminiscence of the accom- 
plishments that graced her father’s court, as to neglect 
the education of those brought up in her household. 
Much attention was given to music, for it soothed the 
dark hours of King Henry ; the blazoning of missals or 
the lives of saints, with the labours of the loom, were 
also among the resources of Sybill’s girlhood ; and by 
these last she had, from time to time, served to assist the 
maintenance of the little family of which, child though 
she was, she became the actual head. But 
that is, for the last few weeks, even these sources 
her ; for as more peaceful times allowed her my 
to interest themselves in the affairs of others, 
reports against Warner had revived. His 
a by-word of horror—the lonely light a 
burning till midnight, against all the early 
habits of the day—the dark smoke of the fu 
stant in summer as in winter, scandalized the 
of the Place far and near ; and finding, to their 
dissatisfaction, that the King’s government and 
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Church interfered not for their protection, and unable 
themselves to volunteer any charges against the recluse, 
(for the cows in the neighbourhood remained provokingly 
healthy,) they came suddenly, and, as it were, by one of 
those common sympathies which in all times the huge 
Persecutor we call the puBLic manifests, when a victim 
is to be crushed,—to the pious resolution of starving 
where they could not burn. Why buy the quaint devil- 
ries of the wizard’s daughter '—no luck could come of 
it. A missal blazoned by such hands—an embroidery 
worked at such a loom, was like the Lord’s Prayer read 
backwards: And one morning, when poor Sybill stole | 
out as usual to vend a month’s labour, she was driven | 
from door to door with oaths and curses. 

Though Sybill’s heart was gentle, she was not with- 
out a certain strength of mind. She had much of the 
patient devotion of her mother, much of the quiet forti- 
tude of her father’s nature. If not comprehending to 
the full the loftiness of Warner’s pursuits, she still anti- 
cipated from’ them an ultimate success which reconciled 
her to all temporary sacrifices. The violent prejudices 
=the ignorant cruelty, thus brought to bear against ex- 
istence itself, filled her with sadness, it is true, but not 
unmixed with that contempt for her persecutors which, 
even in the meekest tempers, takes the sting from de- 
spair. But hunger pressed. Her father was neari 
the goal of his discoveries ; and in a moment of that 
pride which in its very contempt for appearances braves 
them all, Sybill had stolen out to the pastimé-ground, with 
what result has been seen already. Having thus account- 
ed for the penury of the mansion, we return to its owner. 

Warner was contemplating with evident complacency 
and delight the model of a machine which had oecupied 
him for many years,and which he imagined he was now 
rapidly bringing to perfection. His hands and face were 

imed with the smoke of his forge, and his hair and 

d, neglected as usual, looked parched and dried up, 
as if with the constant fever that burned within. 

“ Yes—yes,” he muttered—* How they will bless me 
for this ! What Roger Bacon only suggested I shall ac- 
eomplish! How it will change the face of the globe ! 
What wealth it will bestow on ages yet unborn !” 

“My father,” said the gentle voice of Sybill—* my 
poor father, thou hast not tasted bread to-day.” 

Warner turned, and his face relaxed into a tender ex- 
pression as he saw his daughter. 

“ My child,” he said, pointing to his model, “ the time 
comes when it will lire! Patience—patience !” 

“ And who would not have patience with thee, and for 
thee, father ?” said Sybill, with enthusiasm speaking on 
every feature. What is the valour of knight and soldier 
—dull statues of steel—to thine ? Thou, with thy naked 
breast, confronting all dangers—sharper than the lance 
and glaive, and all——” 

“ All to make England great !” 

“Alas! what hath England merited from men like 
thee! The people, more — than their rulers, clamour 
for the stake, the gibbet, and the dungeon, for all who | 
strive to make them wiser. Remémbet the death of | 
Bolingbroke :*—a wizard, beeause, O father !—because | 
his pursuits were thine !” 

Even Marmaduke Nevile, the guest cherished 
by his hospitality, suspected the harmless Philoso- 
pher of being some species of conjuror or necro- 
mancer ; an idea which Adam’s extraordinary ab- 
sence of mind and incoherent and unintelligible 
speeches strongly countenanced. One has heard 
80 many well-authenticated anecdotes of the re- 
markable absence of mind, and the gross ignorance 
of common things, of great mathematicians, that 
Adam Warner cannot be called a caricature : 
though there may be some question of his adapta- 
tion, at all times, to the serious purposes of fiction. 

* A mathematician, accused as an accomplice, in sorcery, 


of Eleanor Cobham, wife of Humphrey of Ciloucester 
and hanged upon that His contemporary (William 
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Wyreestre) highly extols his learning. 
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He, however, serves to throw forward, in beautiful 
relief, the lovely and exquisite nature of Sybill ; 
and venerable in himself, from the lofty character 
of his pursuitsand an entire forgetfulness of the self- 
ish and the earthly, he becomes beloved through her. 
Adam could not tear himself from.his own absorb- 
ing affairs even to discharge the customary rites of 
hospitality ; and Sybill, when he stole away to his 
Eureka, tried to cover the unintentional discourtesy 
by redoubled attention to the young stranger. One 
day that Adam had mysteriously disappeared un+ 
observed while the young cavalier was in the full 
career of talk to him of weapons and of war, Mar- 
maduke, missing him, and somewhat alarmed, 
said— 

“TI erave pardon for my blindness, gentle damsel, 
but your father was here anon.” 

“ His mornings are so devoted to labour,” answeréd 
Sybill, “that he entreats you to pardon his discourtesy. 
Meanwhile, if you would wish to breathe the air, we 


have asmall garden in the rear ;” and so saying, she 
led the way into the small withdrawing-room, or rather 


ng | closet, which was her own favourite chamber, and which 


communicated, by another door, with a broad, neglected 
grass-plot, surrounded by high walls, having a raised 
terrace in front, dividéd by a low stone gothic palisade 
from the green sward. 

On the palisade sate droopingly, and half asleep, & 
solitary peacock ; but when Sybill and the ap- 
peared at the door, he woke up ae descended 
from his height, and with a vanity not wholly unlike his 
young mistress’s wish to make the best possible display 
in the eyes of a guest—spread his plumes broadly in the 
sun, Sybill threw him some bread, which had 
taken from the table for that purpose ; but the 
bird, however hungry, disdained to eat, till he tho- 
roughly satisfied himself that his glories had been suffi- 
ciently observed. 

“ Poor proud one,” said Sybill, half to herself, “ thy 
plumage lasts with thee through all changes.” 

“ Like the name of a brave knight,” said Marmaduke, 
who overheard her. 

“Thou thinkest of the career of arms.” 

“ Surely—I am a Nevile !” 

“Is there no fame to be won but that of a warrior!” 

“Not that I weet of, or heed for, Mistress Sybill.” 

“Thinkest thou it were nothing to be a minstrel], that 
gave delight !—a scholar, that dispelled darkness 

“For the scholar ; cettes, I respect holy Mother 


Church, which they tell me alone produces that kind of 


wonder with full safety to the soul, and that only in 
the higher prelates and dignitaries. For the minstrel, I 
love him—I would fight for him—I would give him at 
need the last penny in my gipsire. But it is better to 
do deeds than to sing them. 

Sybill smiled, and the smile perplexed, and half dis- 
pleased the young adventurer. But the fire of the 
young man had its charm. 

By degrees, as they walked to and fro on the 
terrace, their talk flowed free and familiar ; for 
duke, like most y men, full of was joyous 
with the happy of a frank and careless nature. 


auswer to 


F pega th | vee Caaery extend vy bor 
at not 
‘ae in which her youth was consumed, It 
would have been a sweet and sight to some 


between two young persons so unfriended, and to ima- 
gine that hearta thus opened to each other might unite 
in one. But Sybill, though she listened to him with 


in- 
terest, and found a certain in his aspirations, 
was ever and anon secret! "comparing him to pe pve 
dancin of whaee velco otilt Waneaed ears ; her 
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intellect, cultivated and acute, detected in Marmaduke 
y . 

On whatever admiration Nevile might 
ve, strangely mixed with surprise, and, it 
might almost be said, of fear. This girl, with her wise 
face, was a character so 
thoroughly new to him. Her language was superior to 
what he had ever heard, the words more choice, the cur- 
rent more flowing—was that to be attributed to her 
court-training, or her learned parentage? — 

“ Your father, fair mistress,” said he, rousing himself 
in one of the pauses of their conversation—* your father, 
then, is a mighty scholar, and I suppose knows Latin 
like English ?” 

“Why a hedge priest pretends to know Latin,” said 
Sybill, smiling ;’ my father is one of the six men living 
who have learned the Greek and the Hebrew.” 

“Gramercy !” cried Marmaduke, crossing himself. 
“That is awsome indeed! He has taught you his lere 
in the tongues ?” 

“ Nay, I know but my own and the French ; my mo- 
ther was a native of France.” 

“The Holy Mother be praised!” said Marmaduke, 
breathing more freely ; “ for French I have heard my 
father and uncle say is a language fit for gentles and 
knights, specially those who come, like the Neviles, from 
Norman stock. ; 

While still sojourning with the imagined wizard, 
and his fascinating daughter, for whose spiritual 
weal Marmaduke became deeply concerned, his 
foster-brother, the goldsmith, on being apprised by 
Madge of where he was, came to visit him. To the 
shrewd and better educated Nicholas he imparted 
his various trifling calamities and distresses from 
the robbers and other causes ; but these were not 
the worst. 


“ I would that were the worst,” continued Marmaduke, 
eolemnly, and under his breath; and therewith he re- 
peated toN icholas the adventure on the pastime-ground, 
the warnings of the timbrel-girls, and the “awsome ” 
learning and strange pursuits of his host. As for Sy- 
bill, he was evidently inclined to attribute to glamour 
the reluctant admiration with which she had inspired 
him. “ For,” said he,“ though I deny not that the maid 
18 passing fair, there be many with rosier cheeks, and 
taller by this hand !” 

Nicholas listened, at first, with the peculiar expression 
ms — —en which mainly characterized his intel- 
igen e; but his attentio ew more earnest before 
“ae cod had cunsiaded.” ” 

n re to the maiden,” said he, smiling and shak- 
ing his head, “it is not always the wide see that win 
us the most—while fair Meg went a maying, black Mog 
got to church; and I give thee more reasonable warning 
than thy timbrel-girls, when, in spite of thy cold lan- 
guage, | bid thee take care of thyself against her attrac- 
tions; for, verily, my dear foster-brother, thou must 
mend, and not mar thy fortune, by thy love matters; and 
keep thy heart whole for some fair one with marks in 
pon gipsire, whom the earl may find out for thee. Love 

pease are two ill things in the porridge-pot. 
But, the father !—I mind me a that I eee eat got 
his name, through my friend Master Caxton, the mercer, 
as one of prodigious skill in the mathematics. I should 
like much to see him, and, with thy leave, (an’ he ask 
a Bet tarry to supper. But what are these !”—and 
be las took up one of the illuminated MSS. which Sy- 

ill had prepared for sale. “By the blood! this is 
couthly and marvellously blazoned.” 
we was still in his hand when Sybill entered. 
) stared at her, as he bowed with a stiff and un- 
— ae ut, which often at first did injus- 
ice to ~ bold, clear intellect, and his perfect self-pos- 
scamon a ares: of trade or importance. 
relf,“ I ever saw that had the 





woman face,” muttered Nicholas to him- | 
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The MSS. had been illuminated by the dexterous 
and delicate hands of Sybill—It was, Nicholas 
said, “ -hand—Lord Scales, or the Earl 
of Worcester, had scarce a finer in their Collec- 
tions.” Sybill was gratified by the young gold- 
smith’s admiration of her handiwork ; and forgiving 
him its espial, invited him, in her father’s name, 
to stay and sup with his friend. 


Nicholas bowed low, and still riveted his eyes on the 
book with such open admiration,that Marmaduke thought 
it right to excuse his abstraction; but there was some- 
thing in that admiration which raised the spirits of Sy- 
bill ; which gave her hope when hope was well-nigh 
gone; and she became so vivacious, so debonnair, so 
charming, in the flow of a gaiety natural to her, and 
very uncommon with English maidens, but which she 
took partly, perhaps, from her French blood, and partly 
from the example of girls and maidens of French extrac- 
tion in Margaret’s court, that Nicholas Alwyn thought 
he had never seen any one so irresistible. Madge having 
now served the evening meal, put in her head to an- 
nounce it, and Sybill withdrew to summon her father. 

“ I trust he will not tarry too long, for I am sharp set,” 
muttered Marmaduke. “ What thinkest thou of the 
damozel ?” 

“ Marry,” answered Alwyn, thoughtfully, “ I pity and 
marvel at her. There is enow in her to furnish forth 
twenty court beauties. But what good can so much wit 
and cunning do to an honest maiden *” 

“That is exactly my own thought,” said Marmaduke; 
and both the young men sunk into silence, till Sybiil re- 
entered with her father. 

To the surprise of Marmaduke, Nicholas Alwyn, whose 
less gallant manner he was inclined to ridicule, soon 
contrived to rouse their host from his lethargy, and to 
absorb all the notice of Sybill; and the surprise was in- 
creased, when he saw that his friend appeared not unfa- 
miliar with those abstruse and mystical sciences in which 
Adam was engaged. 

“ What !” said Adam; “ you know, then, my deft and 
worthy friend Master Caxton. He hath seen notable 
things abroad.” 

“ Which he more than hints,” said Nicholas, “ will 
lower the value of those manuscripts this fair damozel 
has so couthly enriched; and that he hopes, ere long, to 
show the Englishers how to make fifty, a hundred—nay, 
even five hundred exemplars of the choicest book, in a 
much shorter time than a scribe would take in writing 
out two or three score pages in a single copy.” 

“ Verily,” said Marmaduke, with a smile of compas- 
sion, “the poor man must be somewhat demented.” 


Adam becoming excited, spoke of his own inven- 
tion, as one that would multiply books without 
hands, works of craft without prentice or jour- 
neyman, move wagons and litters without horses, 


‘and impel ships without sails! 

“But, alack ! it is not yet complete, and, for want of 
means, it never may be.” 

Sybill still kept her animated countenance fixed on 
Alwyn, whose intelligence she had already detected, and 
was charmed with the profound attention with which he 
listened. But her eye glancing from his sharp features 
to the handsome, honest face of the Nevile, the contrast 
was so forcible that she could not restrain her laughter, 
though, the moment after, a keen pang shot through her 
heart. The worthy Marmaduke had been in the act of 
conveying his cup to his lips—the cup stood 
midway, his jaws dropped, his eyes opened to their 
widest extent, an expression of the most evident con- 
sternation and dismay spoke in every feature, and, when 
he heard the merry laugh of Sybill, he pushed his stool 
from her as far as he well could, and surveyed her with 
a look of mingled fear and pity. ; 

“Alas! thou art sure my poor father is a wizard 
now ?” 


sense of a man’s. And,| “Pardie !” answered the Nevile. “ Hath he not said 


by the rood, what a smile !” 


/ 60% Hath he not spoken of wagons without horses~ 
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ships without sails ¢. And is not all this what every dis- | 
sour and jongleur tells us of in his stories of Merlin?” | 

Is the character of the young candidate for arms 
and knighthood pushed too far?—is his diverting 
superstition incredible? We must remember the age 
in which he lived, and the class to which he belonged, 
which was neither that of the learned clerks nor | 
merchants, who, between them, engrossed most of | 
the knowledge of the age. Nicholas, with consi- 
derable delicacy, offered, at parting, to take 
charge of the illuminated MSS., with the hope of | 
their advantageous disposal to the Lord Hastings, | 
who was hirnself a ripe scholar, and an ardent col- | 
lector of the treasures of literature. 

“Master Alwyn,” said Sybill, suppressing her tears, | 
“it was for my father’s sake that these labours were | 
wrought. We are poor and friendless. Take the manu- | 
scripts, and sell them as thou wilt, and God and St. | 
Mary requite thee !” 

“Your father is a great man,” said Alwyn, after a 





Pee But, were he to walk the streets, they would stone 
im,” replied Sybill, with a quiet bitterness, 

Marmaduke commissioned his friend to buy him 
a gittern—and a brave one—as a parting gift to 
the damozel who was too proud to take money, 
and who, moreover, needed it not, as she had a fa- 
ther who could turn his hose into rose nobles, if he 
lacked gold.—Before Marmaduke Nevile had left 
his place of shelter, the dwelling was attacked by 
a furious mob, inflamed by hatred and superstition, 
and the harmless philosopher was only saved from 
destruction by the interference and prowess of the 
ubiquitous Robin Hilyard. The scene between the 
persecuted philosopher and philanthropist and his 
devoted child, while he is writhing under an 
awakened sense of the cruelty and malice of those 
he laboured but to benefit and bless, is delicately 
painted; but his solitary ruminations before his 
Model—his Eureka—“ the source of all his bliss 
and allhis woe,” are of the deepest pathos. The Model 
was finally forgiven,—the bitter remembrance of 
the hootings and peltings of the brutal rabble were 
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forgotten. Adam Warner was again absorbed in | 
his dumb Idol of iron and the element, and Mar- | 
maduke Nevile, fast recovering from the effects of | 


her own esteem 


sentiment that approached to virgin love. Her mind 
was so superior to his own, that she felt almost as if 
older than him, and in their talk, her rosy lips preached 
to him in grave advice. 

A dialogue, full of the character of the speakers, 
and shadowing the changes of the age, when the 
middle-class was shrewdly galling the kibes of the 
gentry—held at the open window, where the con- 
valescent amused himself by watching the lively 


| world beyond—ended thus :— 


“Ay!” said the Nevile, “the parings of the gentry 
begin to be the wealth of the varlets.” 

“ Little ought we to pine at that,” returned Sybill, 
“if the varlets were but gentle with our poverty ; but 
they loathe the humbled fortunes on which they rise, and 
while slaves to the rich, are tyrants to the poor.” 

This was said so sadly, that the Nevile felt his eyes 
overflow ; and the humble dress of the girl, the melan- 
choly ridges which evinced the site of a noble house 
now shrunk into a dismal ruin, the remembrance of the 
pastime-ground, the insults of the crowd, and the broken 
gittern, all conspired to move his compassion, and to 
give force to yet more tender emotions. 

“ Ah!” he said, suddenly, and with a quick faint blush 
over his handsome and manly countenance—* ah, fair 
maid—fair Sybill!—God grant that I may win some- 
thing of gold and fortune amidst yonder towers, on which 
the sun shines so cheerly. God grant it, not for my sake 
—not for mine ; but that I may have something besides 
@ true heart and a stainless name to lay at thy feet. 
Oh, Sybill! By this hand—by my father’s soul—I love 
thee, Sybill! Have I not said it before! Well, hear 
me now—lI love thee!” 

As he spoke, he clasped her hand in his own, and she 
suffered it for one instant to rest in his. Then with- 
drawing it, and meeting his enamoured eyes,witha strange 
sadness in her own darker, deeper, and more intelligent 
orbs, she said— 

“ I thank thee—thank thee for the honour of such kind 
thoughts; and frankly I answer as thou hast frankly 
spoken. It was sweet to me, who have known little in 
life not hard and bitter—sweet to wish I had a brother 
like thee, and, as a brother I can love and pray for thee. 
But ask not more, Marmaduke. I have aims in life which 
forbid all other love !” 

“Art thou too aspiring for one who has his spurs to win!” 

“Not so; but listen. My mother’s lessons and my 


his wounds, was falling under the spells of Sybill. | own heart have made my poor father the first end and 
Marmaduke, in the solitude of his confinement, was not | object of all things on earth tome. I live to protect 


proof against the temptation which one so young and so | 
sweetly winning brought to his fancy or his senses. The | 
poor Sybill—she was no faultless paragon—she was a | 
rare and singular mixture of many opposite qualities in | 


heart and in intellect ! She was one moment infantine in 
simplicity and gay playfulness—the next, a shade passed 
over her bright face, and she uttered some sentence of 
that bitter and chilling wisdom, which the sense of per- 
secution, the cruelty of the world, had already taught 
her. She was, indeed, at that age when the Child and 
the Woman are struggling against each other. Her 
character was not yet formed—a little happiness would 
have ripened it at once into the richest bloom of good- 
ness. But sorrow, that ever sharpens the intellect, 
might only serve to sour the heart. Her mind was so 
innately chaste and pure, that she knew not the nature 
of the admiration she excited. But the admiration 
pleased her as it pleases some young child—she was 
vain then, but it was an infant’s vanity, not a woman’s. 
And thus, from innocence itself, there was a f 

& freedom, a something endearing and familiar in her 
manner, which might have turned a wiser head than 
Marmaduke Nevile’s. And this the more, because, 





while liking her young guest, confiding in him, raised in 


him, work for him, honour him; and for the rest—-I have 

thoughts thou canst not know—an ambition thou can*: 

not feel. Nay,” she added, with that delightful emile 

which chased away the graver thought which had before 

saddened her aspect, “what would thy sober friend 

Master Alwyn say to thee, if he heard thou hadst courted 
! 


the wizard’s daughter 6 
“By my faith,” exclaimed Marmaduke, “ thou art a 
very April—smiles and clouds in a breath! If what 
thou despisest in me be my want of book-craft, and such 
like, by my halidame I will turn scholar for thy sake ; 
and———” ° 
Here, as he had taken Sybill’s with the 
ardour of his bold nature, not to be lightly 
daunted by a maiden’s first “ No,” a sudden shrill, wild 
a gusty fit of un- 
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“ angers ! noble lord, largess ! for the sake of the lady 
thou 


idst of the World’s Holiday and Pageant. 
cat ie fe ais . . 9g Bed ie ee 
© by two, paced up the street, Sybil] uttered a 
one and strove to snatch hand from 
the Nevile’s grasp. Her eye rested upon cne of the 
horsemen who rode last, and who seemed in earnest 
conversation with a dame, who, though scarcely in her 
first youth, excelled all her fair companions in beauty of 
face, and grace of horsemanship, as well as in the costly 
equipments of the white barb that caracoled beneath her 
easy hand. At the same moment the horseman looked 
up and gazed steadily at Sybill, whose countenance 
grew pale, and flushed in a breath. His eye then 
glanced rapidly at Marmaduke—a half-smile passed his 
e firm lips ; he slightly raised the plumed cap from 
07 brow—inclined gravely to Sybill—and, turning once 
more to his companion, appeared to answer some ques- 
tion she addressed to him, as to the object of his saluta- 
tion; for her look, which was proud, keen, and lofty, was 
raised to Sybill, and then dropped somewhat disdain- 
fully, as she listened to the words addressed her by the 
cavalier. 

The lynx eyes of the tymbesteres had seen the recog- 
nition ; and their leader, laying her bold hand on the 
embossed bridle of the horseman, exclaimed, in a voice 
shril] and loud enough to be heard in the balcony above, 


ovest best !” 

The fair equestrian turned away her head at these 
words, the nobleman watched her a moment, and 
dropped some coins into the timbrel. 

“Ha! ha!” cried the tymbestere, pointing her long 
arm to Sybill, and springing towards the balcony— 

“ The cushat would mate 
Above her state, 
And she flutters her wings round the falcon’s beak ; 
But death to the dove 
Is the falcon’s love— 


Oh, sharp is the kiss of the falcon’s beak !” 


Before this rude song was ended, Sybill had vanished | 
from the place ; the cavalcade had disappeared. The | 
timbrel-players, without deigning to notice Marmaduke, | 
darted elsewhere to ply their discordant trade, and the 
Nevile, crossing himself devoutly, muttered, “Jesu de- 
fend us! Those she Will-o’-the-wisps are enow to scare 
all the blood out of one’s body. What—a murrain on 
them !—do they portend, flitting round and round, and 
skirring off, as if the devil’s broomstick was behind 
them! By the mass! they have frighted away the 
damozel, and I am not sorry for it. They have left me 
small heart for the part of Sir Launval.” 

His meditations were broken off by the sudden sight 
of Nicholas Alwyn, mounted on a small palfrey, and fol- 
lowed by a sturdy groom on horseback, leading a steed 
handsomely caparisoned. In another moment, Marma- 
duke had nded—opened the door—and drawn Al- 
wyn into the hall. 


The cavalier recognised by Sybill was the Lord 
Hastings ; and when Nicholas wished to communi- 
cate the success of his commission, “ Mistress Sy- 
bill” was ill, and unable to see him. 

Alwyn looked disconcerted at this intelligence, but, 
drawing from his girdle a small gipsire, richly broidered, 
ae prpied Madge to deliver it to her young mistress, 

3 inform her that it was the fruit of the commission 


After all, she would be a bad wife for a plain man like 
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Am I dement! Stark wode! What have] 


Sybill ! 
rf with girls and marriage! Humph! I marvel 
what Marmadoke still thinks of her—and she of him.” 
And thus ends the First Book, with a view of 
Adam Warner in full career on his Eureka ; the 
hideous aspect of which alarmed Marmaduke far 
more than becomes a gallant soldier. The Second 
Book introduces the reader to the court of Edward 
the Fourth and to the puissant King-maker. The 
character of Warwick, if less original,—for, with 
slight artistic embellishments, he is the Warwick of 
history,—is better sustained, because more consis- 
tent, than that of the Philosopher, alternately a divi- 
nity and animbecile. Marmaduke Nevile had now 
found a patron in Warwick, and at his first inter- 
view we see the powerful Baron in the midst of 
his family, playfully conversing with his beauti- 
ful daughters; and learn the secret springs of his 
public conduct, and of his changing feelings to- 
wards Edward. Magnanimous, frank, liberal, of 
the most engaging manners and generous temper, 
we also learn the secret of Warwick's universal 
popularity. The scenes at the court of the luxu- 
rious and profligate Edward, if not so pleasing, are 
even more skilfully depicted ; save that the charac- 
ter of that comely and good-sort-of-a-woman, the 
Queen—Elizabeth Woodville, is, we opine, unduly 
lowered. Yet why should we expect imaginative 
writers to keep freefrom unconscious prepossessions, 
when philosophers, writing history five centuries 
after the events, will incline, some to the House of 
York, andotherstothatof Lancaster,—ay, even those 
among the sage chroniclers who might be expected 
to say, “a plague o’ both your houses!” Let us, 
in our turn, confess a preconceived dislike to the 
very gentle and charming creature whom Sir E, 
Bulwer presents to us as Anne Nevile, Warwick s 
youngest daughter ; conceived, probably, from the 
same facile Anne of Shakspere,—the same Anne 
who, when the widow of the murdered Prince 
Edward, yields so easily to the flattery and cozen- 
ing of Richard the Third. There is no getting rid 
of such feelings. Readers are not Judges, not cold 


abstractions of impartiality, any more than are , 


historians. It is probably from some feeling 
of this nature that we fancy the young Duke of 
Glo'ster, the future Richard the Third, painted in 
this romance in fairer colours than either history 
or Shakspere warrants. Upon the outline of 
Richard the author has evidently bestowed great 
pains. His Richard, however, is of a much earlier 
date than Shakspere’s, though the elements and 
tendencies of his dark, ambitious, and remorseless 
character are already beginning to be developed. 

We cannot give the faintest idea of the dramatic 
developement of the character of the principal per- 
sonage,—of Warwick,—in his mixed moods of ge- 
nerous ire and irritated tenderness. The hot and 
high-spirited chief, to whom the interests of Edward 
were precious, at the close of a long political dis 
cussion with the king preferred the claim of his 
new retainer and kinsman, Marmaduke Nevile, for 
a place at court, and had been taunted with his pre 
tegé being the son of a Lancastrian. He retorteds~ 

“ I should have remembered me that his name of Nev 
would have procured him @ taunt in the place of 4 
vancement.” 
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Saw man ever so froward a temper ?” cried Edward, 
not without reason. “ Why, Warwick, thou art as 
shrewish to a jest as a woman to advice. Thy kinsman’s 
fortunes shall be my care. Thou sayest thou hast ene- 

not who they be. Bat to show what I 
m, I make thy namesake and client a gentle- 

my chamber. When Warwick is false to Ed- 
ward, let him think Warwick’s kinsman wears a dagger 
within reach of the King’s heart day and night.” 

This speech was made with so noble and touching a 
kindness of voice and manner, that the Earl, thoroughly 
subdued, looked at his sovereign with moistened eyes, 
and only trusting himself to say—* Edward, thou art 
king, knight, gentleman, and soldjer; and I verily trow 
that I love thee best when my petulant zeal makes me 
anger thee most,”—-turned away with evident emotion, 
and passing the queen and her ladies with a lowlier 

e than that with which he had before greeted them, 
left the garden. Edward’s eye followed him, musingly. 
The frank expression of his face vanished, and, with 
the deep breath of a man who is throwing a weight from 
his heart, he muttered—* He loves me—yes; but will 
suffer no one else to love me. This must end some day. 
I weary of the bondage.” And sauntering towards the 
ladies, he listened in silence, but not apparently in dis- 
pleasure, to his queen’s sharp sayings on the imperious 
mood and irritable temper of the iron-handed builder of 
his throne. 

The solitary cell of the student, for the sake of the 
affectionate maiden who ministered to him in 
the holy relation of his only and devoted child, has, 
however, far more attraction than the glittering 
scenes of the court. Though Sybill had rejected 
the proferred love of her father’s young guest, the 
scene at his departure,—his abrupt change of tone, 
his broken words and confusion, so soon succeed- 
ing his passionate declaration,—had deeply wound- 
ed her pride, “ that pride of woman which never 
sleeps till modesty is gone,” and which will long lin- 
geringly survive the claims of woman to respect. 

But this made the least cause of the profound humili- 
ation which bowed down her spirit. The meaning taunt, 
conveyed in the rhyme of the tymbesteres, pierced her 
to the quick ; the calm indifferent smile of the stranger, 
as he regarded her; the beauty of the dame he attended, 
woke mingled and contrary feelings, but those of jealousy 
were, perhaps, the keenest; and in the midst of all she 


started to ask herself—if indeed she had suffered her 
vain thoughts to dwell too tenderly upon one from whom 


FH: 
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. the vast inequalities of human life must divide her ever- 


more.— What to her was his indifference Nothing—yet 
had she given worlds to banish that careless smile from 
her remembrance. 

Shrinking, at last, from the tyranny of thoughts till 
of late unknown, her eye rested upon the gipsire [purse 
or pouch] which Alwyn had sent her by the old servant. 
The sight restored to her the holy recollection of her 
father, the sweet joy of having ministered to his wants. 
She put up the little treasure, intending to devote it all 
to Warner; and, after bathing her heavy eyes, that no 
sorrow of hers might afflict the student, she passed, with 
a listless step, into her father’s chamber. 

There is, to the quick and mercurial spirits of the 
young, something of marvellous and preternatural in 
that life within life, which the strong passion of science 
and genius forms and feeds—that passion so much 
stronger than love, and so much more self-dependent— 
which asks no sympathy, leans on no kindred heart— 
which lives alone in its works and fancies, like a god 
amidst His creations. . . . . . Sybill seated herself 
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The man pursued his work—the girl renewed her 
dreams—the dark evening hour ually stealing over 
both. The silence was unbroken; for the forge and the 
model were now at rest, saye by the ing of Adam’s 
file upon the metal, or by some of complaceacy 
now and then vented by the Enthusiast. “o toart from 
the many-noised, gaudy, babbling world without, eva 
in the midst of that bloody, turbulent, and semi-barbar- 
ous time, went on (the one neglected and unknown, tlhe 
other loathed and hated) the two movers of the aut that 
continues the airy life of the Beautiful from age to age— 
the Woman’s dreaming Fancy, and the Man’s active 
Genius. 

For two or three days nothing disturbed the outward 
monotony of the Recluse’s household. Apparently all 
had settled back as before the advent of the young cava- 
lier. But Sybill’s yeice was not heard singing, as of old, 
when she passed the stairs to her father’s room. She 
sate with him in his work, no less frequently and regu- 
larly than before; but her childish spirits no longer 
broke forth in idle talk or petulant movement, vexing 
the good man from his absorption and his toils. The 
little cares and anxieties, which had formerly made up 
so much of Sybill’s day, by forethought of provision for 
the morrow, were suspended; for the money transmitted 
to her by Alwyn, in return for the emblazoned MSS., 
was sufficient to supply their modest wants for months to 
come. Adam, more and more engrossed in his labours, 
did not appear to perceive the daintier plenty of his 
board, nor the purchase of some small comforts unknown 
for years. He only said, one morning—* It is s 
girl, that as that gathers in life, (and he pointed to 
model,) it seems already to provide, to my phantasy, the 
luxuries it will one day give to usallin truth. Methought 
my very bed last night seemed wondrous easy, and the 
coverings were warmer, for I woke not with the cold!” 

“Ah!” thought the sweet daughter, smiling 
moist eyes—“ while my cares can smooth thy barren path 
through life, why should I cark and pine t” 

Their solitude was now occasionally broken in the 
evenings by the visits of Nicholas Alwyn. The young 
goldsmith was himself not ignorant of the simpler mathe- 
matics ; he had some talent for inventien, and took pleasure 
in the construction of horologes, though, properly speak- 
ing, not a part of his trade. His excuse for his visits 
was the wish to profit by Warner’s mechanical know- 
ledge; but the student was so wrapt in his own pursuits, 
that he gave but little instruction to his visiter. Never- 
theless, Alwyn was satisfied, for he saw Sybill. He saw 
her in the most attractive phase of her character—the 
loving, patient, devoted daughter, aud the view of her 
household virtues affected more and more his honest 
English heart. But, ever awkward and embarrassed, he 
gave no vent to his feelings. To Sybill he spoke little, 
and with formal constraint ; and the girl, unconscious of 
her conquest, was little less indifferent to his visits than 
her abstracted father. 

But Warner’s dwelling had other visiters :— 


thither came Robin Hilyard, who had been Adam's 
school-fellow in happier days,—widely as their 
paths had since lain asunder. His tale—the events 


character of that age of civil wars and rebellions 
as anything to be found in the romance. It was 
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liberty can be won and guarded. \ 
Republics of Italy, and I asked why they were so glori- 
ous in all the arts and craft of civil Jife, while the braver 
men of France and England seemed as savages by the 
side of the Florentine burgess, nay, the Lombard vine- 
dresser. I saw that, even when those republics fell a 
victim to some tyrant or podesta, their men still preserved 
rights and uttered thoughts which left them more free 
and more great than the Commons of England, after all 
their boasted wars. I came back to my native land and 
settled in the North, as my franklin ancestry before me. 
The broad lands of my forefathers were devolved on the 
elder line, and gave a Knight’s fee to Sir Robert Hil- 
yard, who fell afterwards at Touton for the Lancastrians. 
But I had won gold in the far countree, and I took farm 
and homestead near Lord Warwick’s tower of Middle- 
ham. The feud between Lancaster and York broke 
forth ; Earl Warwick summoned his retainers, myself 
amongst them, since I lived upon his land ; I sought the 
great Earl, and I told him boldly—him whom the Com- 
mons deemed a friend, and a foe to all malfaisance and 
abuse—I told him that the war he asked me to join seem- 
ed to me but a war of ambitious Lords, and that I saw 
not how the Commons were to be bettered, let who would 
be King. The Ear] listened and deigned to reason ; and 
when he saw I was not convinced, he left me to my will ; 
for he is a noble chief, and I admired even his angry 
pride, when he said, ‘ Let no man fight for Warwick 
whose heart beats not in his cause.’ 1 lived afterwards 
to discharge my debt to the proud Earl, and show him 
how even the lion may be meshed, and how even the 
mouse may gnaw the net. But to my own tragedy. So 
I quitted those parts, for I feared my own resolution near 
so great a man: I made a new home not far from the 
City of York. So, Adam, when all the land around 
bristled with pike and gisarme, and while my own 
cousin and namesake, the head of my house, was win- 
ning laurels and wasting blood—I, thy quarrelsome, 
fighting friend—-lived at home in peace with my wife 
and child, for I was now married, and wife and child 
were dear to me—and tilled my lands. But in peace 
I was active and astir, for my words inflamed the bo- 


soms of labourers and peasants, and many of them, be- | 


| strongly moved by the idea of the late-haughty 


nighted as they were, thonght with me. One day—I 
was absent from home, selling my grain in the marts of 
York—one day there entered the village a young captain, 
a boy-chief, Edward earl of March, beating for recruits. 
Dost thou heed me, Adam! Well, man—well, the 
peasants stood aloof from tromp and banner, and they 
answered, to all the talk of hireandfame, ‘ Robin Hil- 
yard tells us we have nothing to gain but blows—leave 
us to hew and to delve.” Oh! Adam, this boy—this 
chief—the Earl of March, now crowned King Edward, 
made but one reply—‘ This Robin Hilyard must be a 
wise man— show me his house.’ They pointed out the 
ricks, the barns, the homestead, and in five minutes all 
—all were in flames. ‘ Tell the hilding, when he returns, 
that thus Edward of March, fair to friends, and terrible 
to foes, rewards the coward who disaffects the men of 
Yorkshire from their chief.’ And by the blazing rafters, 
and the pale faces of the silent crowd, he rode on his way 
to battle and the throne !” 


Hilyard paused, and the anguish of his countenance 
was terrible to behold. 


“I returned to find a heap of ashes—I returned to | 


find my wife a maniac—I returned to find my child— 


to discover him, till, too late his shrieks, amidst the 
crashing walls, burst on his mother’s ear ;—and the 


‘ knight-descended man, seemed 
to tower in the mirky chamber ; his hands felt at his side, 


» mangled, lifeless corpse, lay on that mother’s | 





as for a sword ; lie stifled 4 curse, and Hilyard, in thay 


suppressed low voice which evinces a strong mind j 
deep emotion, continued his tale. rs 


“Thank the Mother of our God, the mother of the 
dead died too! Behold me, a lonely, ruitied, Wifeless, 
childless wretch ! I made all the world my foe! The 
old love of liberty (alone left me) became a crime; | 
plunged into the gloom of the forest, a robber. 
sparing —no, never—never—never !—one York captain 
—one spurred knight—one belted lord! But the Poor, 
my Saxon countrymen, they had suffered, and were safe | 

“One dark twilight—thou hast heard the tale—every 
village minstrel sets it to his viol—a majestic woman— 
a hunted fugitive—crossed my path ; she led a boy in 
her hand, a year or so younger than my murdured child, 
‘ Friend !’ said the woman, fearlessly, ‘save the son of 
your King: I am Margaret queen of England!’ | 
saved them both. From that hour, the robber-chief, 
the free Republican, the Lollard’s son, became a Queen’s 
friend. Here opened, at least, vengeance against the 
fell destroyer.” 


In this, as in other instances, the author hasskil- 
fully availed himself of actual events. Queen Mar- 
garet and her son thus threw themselves upon the 
generosity of a free-booter ; and Adam Warner hasa 
prototype in Stacey and Bolingbroke—learned men 
persecuted todeathasnecromancers. Partlythrough 
hisgenerous natural feelings, and alsofrom his strong 
desire to obtain gold to carry out his great discovery 
to perfection, the simple philosopher was tempted, 
by his friend Robin of Redesdale, to become the 
medium of intelligence between Henry VI., then lan- 
guishing in the prison of the Tower, and Queen Mar- 
garet and the Lancastrian party ; of which Robin 
was the indefatigable agent, for he believed that, 
with the triumph of this party, the popular interest 
was identified. It was contrived that the Eureka 
should be introduced into the prison as if to amuse 
the royal captive, who had heard of the wonderful 
invention; and in its intricate chimneys and tubes 
the written communications to Henry were to be 
secreted. This purpose Hilyard prevailed on the 
philosopher to conceal from Sybill, whose pity was 


Margaret of Anjou now desolate and subdued, and 
languishing for tidings of the health of the unfortu- 
nate husband she had once despised. When Robin 
had laid his plan before Sybill in the light which he 
desired her to view it, he farther entreated her per- 
sonal aid ;— 

“ Wilt thou so far aid the charitable work as to seek 
the Lord Hastings, and crave the necessary license! 
Thou seest that thy father has wayward and abstract 
moods ; he might forget that Henry of Windsor is no 
longer king, and might give him that title in speaking 
to Lord Hastings—a slip of the tongue which the law 
styles treason.” 

“ Certes,” said Sybill, quickly, “if my father would 


seek the poor captive, I will be his messenger to my” 


Lord Hastings. But oh, Sir! as thou hast known my 
father’s boyhood, and as thou hopest for mercy in the 
last day, tempt to no danger one so guileless !” 

Hilyard winced. 

But he had gained his object ; and now the de- 
voted maiden is before the man who was to be her 
fate :—before the accomplished Hastings. On the 
character of Hastings his emblazoner has bestowed 
elaborate pains, which, as the man to whom Sypbill 
gave the rich treasure of her virgin love, he was 
artistically bound to do. Yet he has not succeeded 
in commending this happy combination of the 
“courtier and the scholar” to the affections of the 
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reader—well-adapted as the mingled character and 
conflicting passions of Hastings are to the purposes 
of the fictionist. Assuming much of the character 
of the Hastings of the romance to be ideal—the 

creation of the artist, which it indubitably is, 
those who look to the moral tendencies of works 
of fiction will, in this delineation, find more to cavil 
at, than in all the other personages put together. 
They may fancy that they have a right to demand, 
why did Sybill love this man? and there is no 
answer ready, save the very unsatisfactory one,— 
to them, at least, 


“ Why did she love him? Curious fool, be still : 
Is human love the growth of human will ?” 


Hastings, moreover, is, in his own age, but a 
type of the Pelhams of our times. With his great 
capacities as a soldier and statesman, we are told, 
were united “ modest and manly manners,” and 
those simple, unostentatious tastes which make men 
popular with the lowly, and welcome to the great. 
“But, in that day, a certain mixture of vice 
was necessary to success, and Hastings wounded 
no self-love by the assumption of unfashionable 
purism.” And no such assumption was required ; 
the vice was genuine, though,— 


Profligacy, with Hastings, had the excuse of ardent 
passions: he had loved deeply, and unhappily, in his 
earlier youth, and he gave into the dissipation of the 
time with the restless eagerness common to strong and 
active natures when the heart is not at ease ; and under 
all the light fascination of his converse, or the dissipa- 
tion of his life, lurked the melancholic temperament 
of a man worthy of nobler things. Nor was the courtly 
vice of the libertine the only drawback to the virtuous 
character assigned to Hastings by Comines. His experi- 
ence of men had taught him something of the disdain of 
the cynic, and he scrupled not at serving his pleasures 
or his ambition by means which his loftier nature could 
not excuse to his clear sense. Still, however, the world, 
which had deteriorated, could not harden him. Few 
persons so able acted so frequently from impulse ; the 
impulses were, for the most part, affectionate and gener- 
ous ; but then came the regrets of caution and experience ; 
and Hastings summoned his intellect to correct the move- 
ment of his heart—in other words, reflection sought to 
undo what impulse had suggested. Though £0 success- 
ful a gallant, he had not acquired the ruthless egotism 
of the sensualist ; and his conduct to women often evin- 
ced the weakness of giddy youth rather than the cold de- 
liberation of profligate manhood. Thus in his veriest 
vices there was a spurious amiability—a seductive charm; 
while in the graver affairs of life, the intellectual suscep- 
tibility of his nature served but to quicken his penetration 
and stimulate his energies; and Hastings might have said, 
with one of his Italian contemporaries,—* That in sub- 
jection to the influences of Women he had learned the 
government of Men.” .. .. . . Hastings was 
alone in the apartments assigned to him in the Tower, 
when his page, with a peculiar smile, announced to him 
the visit of a young donzell, who would not impart her 
business to his attendants. 

_ The accomplished Chamberlain looked up somewhat 

‘patiently from the beautiful MS., enriched with the 

silver verse of Petrarch, which lay open on his table, and, 

muttering to himself—“ It is only Edward to whom 

lace of a woman never is unwelcome,” bade the page 
admit the visiter. 

The damsel entered, and the door closed upon her. 

Be not alarmed, maiden,” said Hastings, touched by 
cameneast bend of the hooded countenance, and the 
unmistakab timid modesty of his visiter’s bearing. 
“What hast thou to say to me 1” 

» At the sound of his voice Sybill Warner started, and 
sitered a faint exclamation. The stranger of the pas- 
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time-ground was before her. Instinctively she drew 
wipe 700 ate eek eens et ee 
hand upon the bolt of the door as in the impulse 
treat. 


of re- 

The nobleman’s curiosity was roused. He looked 
again and earnestly on the form that seemed to shrink 
from his gaze ; then ri slowly, he advanced, and laid 
his hand on her arm-—* ll, I recognise thee,” he 
said, in a voice that sounded cold and stern—* what 
service wouldst thou ask me to render thee! Speak ! 
Nay! I pray thee, speak.” 

“ Indeed, good my lord,” said Sybill, conquering her 
confusion ; and, lifting her wimple, her dark-blue eyes 
met those bent on her, with fearless truth and innocence. 
“T knew not, and you will believe me—I knew not till 
this moment that I had such cause for gratitude to the 
Lord Hastings. I sought you but on the behalf of my 
father, Master Adam Warner, who would fain have the 
permission accorded to other scholars, to see the Lord 
Henry of Windsor, who was gracious to him in other 
days, and to while the duress of that princely captive 
with the show of a quaint instrument he has invented.” 

“ Doubtless,” answered » who deserved his 


character (rare in that day) for humanity and mildness 
—* doubtless it will pleasure me, nor his Grace 
the King, to show all courtesy and ind to the un- 


happy gentleman and lord, whom the weal of d 
condemns us to hold incarcerate. I have heard of thy 
father, maiden, an honest and simple man, in whom we 
need not fear a conspirator ; and of thee, young mistress, 
I have heard also, since we parted.” 

“ Of me, noble Sir?” 

“ Of thee,” said Hastings, with a smile ; and, placing 
a seat for her, he took from the table an illuminated MS. 
“ T have to thank thy friend, Master Alwyn, for procur- 
ing me this treasure !” 

“ What, my lord !” said Sybill, and her eyes glistened, 
“ were you—you the—the——” 

“ The fortunate person whom Alwyn has enriched at 
so slight a cost. Yes. Do not grudge me my for- 
tune in this. Thou hast nobler treasures, mb vicky to 
bestow on another !” 

“ My good lord !” 

“ Nay, | must not distress thee. And the young ger- 
tleman has a fair face ; may it bespeak a true heart |” 

These words gave Sybill an emotion of st delight. 
They seemed spoken sadly—they seemed to Sates a 
jealous sorrow—they awoke the strange, wayward, wo- 
man-feeling, which is pleased at the pain that betrays 
the woman’s influence : the girl’s rosy lips smiled ab 
ciously. Hastings watched her, and her face was so 
radiant with that rare gleam of secret happiness—so 
fresh, so young, so pure, and withal so arch and capti- 
vating, that hackneyed and jaded as he was in the vul- 
gar pursuit of pleasure, the sight moved better and ten- 
derer feelings than those of the sensualist. “ Yes,” he 
muttered to himself, “ there are some toys it were a sin 
to sport with and cast away amidst the broken rubbish 
of gone passions !” 

He turned to the table, and wrote the order of admisr- 
sion to Henry’s prison ; and as he gave it to Sybill, he said, 
“ Thy young gallant, I see, is at the Court now. It is 
a perilous ordeal, and especially to one for whom the 
name of Nevile opens the road to advancement and hon- 
our. Men learn betimes in courts to forsake Love for 
Plutus, and many a wealthy lord would give his heiress 
who claims kindred to the Earl 
of Salisbury and Warwick.” 

“ May my father’s guest so prosper,” answered 
“ for he seems of heart and gentle nature |” 

“Thou art unse sweet mistress,” said Hastings ; 

a 


moment, 
“ or art thou, in truth, indifferent? Saw I not hand 
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ineffably joyous, that Hastings exclaimed, 

with vere admit, “ Surely, fair douzell, Pe- 

trarch dreame: of thee, epee be pase of Fe wenen: 

blush and the of Laura. Woe to the man who 

pay Pgh Fa ely wee not see thee 
saw thee ever. 

Y to his lips, with a chivalrous aspect, 
sis ied hr ba door, and called his page to at- 
tend her to the gates. ig 

Sybill was more flattered by the abrupt dismissal than 
if he had knelt to detain her. How different seemed the 
world as her light step wended homeward ! 

With his own creations, and in the private life 
of all his personages, the artist, as he has the right, 

it pleases him; while in public affairs 
he never outrages, and, in general, follows, al- 
most literally, the current of history, and adheres 
to those broad outlines of character, which histo- 
rians have transmitted, though he has his favour- 
ites, and his likings and dislikes. His portraiture 
of Edward IV. is as much too fayourable, as that 
of his Queen, Elizabeth, is unjust. Again we must 
leave to casuists and moralists the question of 
whether unbridled lust, orthe intemperance of the 
table, be the worst vice in a Prince. Our author con- 
siders gross epicurigm the more destructive. But 
with all these, and other debasing vices, Edward 
—what we cannot well comprehend—is represented 
as thoroughly— 

The cavalier, deeply imbued with the romance of chiv- 
alry, and, while making the absolute woman his play- 
thing, always treating the ideal woman as a goddess. A 
refined gallantry—a deferential courtesy to dame and 
demoiselie—united the language of an Amadis with the 
licentiousness of a gaoler ; and a far more alluring con- 
trast than the court of Charles II. presented to the grim 
Commonwealth, seduced the vulgar in that of this most 
brave and most beautiful prince, when compared with 
the mournful and lugubrious circles in which Henry VI. 
had reigned and prayed. 

Adam Warner and his Eureka, in the mean- 
while, were, in virtue of the warrant of Hastings, 
admitted to the captive Henry, and the object of 
Robin of Redesdale was thus far accomplished. It 
is now that the future Richard the Third, then the 
youthful Duke of Glo’ster, and his minion, Catesby, 
are brought forward, Richard’s shrewd suspicions 
pointed to something so near the truth, that the 
Philosopher was brought into imminent peril. 
Even after his infernal machine had happily 
exploded, and put in danger the whole of the 
frightened court, the doubts of Richard remained, 
and, left alone with Warner and his Iron Idol, the 
poor Student was menaced with the rack, unless he 
revealed what he had, in fact, wholly forgotten— 
the secret pu of his errand to King Henry, 
and the place in which the papers were concealed. 
While in this extremity, a retainer of Robin Hil- 
yard, who had carried the machine, luckily es- 
caped, and informed his captain, who took the 
bold resolution of at once throwing the Lancas- 
trian party upon the rosity of Hastings, the 
fayourite and High berlain of Edward of 
York. While Adam Warner was employed in his 
important mission, Sybill, in order to be as near 
him as possible, was directed, by Robin Hilyard, 
to remain with the noble and widowed Dame of 

, e, @ zealous adherent of Margaret of 
Anjou, although, in her impoverished widow- 
hood, fain to accept the kindness of Hastings, who 
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had been enriched with the confiscated estates of 
herhushand. Inthis noble lady Sybill did not, at 
first sight, recognise one who had been kind to 
her in childhood, when at the court of 

—The scene is sweet in itself, and it helps on the 
main interest of the plot,—the destiny of Sybil, 

The old lady looked up from her embroidery-frame, 
as Sybill sate musing on a stool before her ; she scanned 
the maiden with a wistful and somewhat melancholy eye, 

* Fair girl,” she said, breaking a silence that had lasted 
sed “se egos “it seems to me that I have seen thy 

ore. Wert thou never in Queen Margaret’s court 

“In childhood—yes, lady.” ° 

“ Do you not remember me, the Dame of Longueville 1” 

Sybill started in surprise, and gazed long before she 
recognised the features of her hostess ; for the Dame of 
Longueville had been still, when Sybill was a child at 
the court, renowned for matronly beauty, and the change 
was greater than the lapse of years could account for, 
The lady smiled sadly : “ Yes, you marvel to see me 
thus bent and faded. Maiden, I lost my husband at 
the battle of St. Alban’s, and my three sons in the field 
of Touton. My lands and my wealth have been config- 
cated to enrich new men ; and to one of them—one of 
the enemies of the only king Alice de Longueville will 
acknowledge, I owe the food for my board, and the roof 
for my head. Do you marvel now that I am so changed t” 

Sybill rose and kissed the lady’s hand, and the tear 
that sparkled on its surface was her only answer. 

“T learn,” said the Dame of Longueville, “ that your 
father has an order from the Lord Hastings to see King 
Henry. I trust that he will rest here as he returns, to 
tell me how the monarch-saint bears his afflictions. But 
I know : his example should console us all.” She paused 
a moment, and resumed: “ Sees your father much of the 
Lord Hastings ¢” 

* He never saw him that I weet of,” answered Sybill, 
blushing ; “the order was given, but as of usual form 
to a learned scholar.” 

“But given to whom ?” persisted the lady. 

“To—to me,” replied Sybill, falteringly. 

The Dame of Longueville smiled. 

“ Ah, Hastings could scarcely say no to a prayer from 
such rosy lips. But let me not apy seght to dispara 
his humane and gracious heart. To Lord Hastings, n 
to God and His saints, I owe all that is left to me on 
earth. Strange, that he is not yet here. ... . 

While Sybill, with enchanted sense, was listening 
the praise of Hastings, a low knock at the door was sue- 
ceeded by the entrance of that nobleman himself. Not 
to Elizabeth, in the Alcoves of Shene, or on the dais of 
the palace hall, did the graceful courtier bend with more 
respectful reverence than to the powerless widow, whose 
very bread was his alms; for the true high-breeding of 
chivalry exists not without delicacy of feeling, formed 
originally by warmth of heart; and, though the warp 
may lose its glow, the delicacy endures ; as the steel, 
that acquires through heat its polish, retains its lustre, 
even when the shine but betrays the hardness. 

“ And how fares my noble lady of Longueyille? Bat 
need I ask # for her cheek still wears the rose of Lam 
caster. A companion? Ha! Mistress Warner, I leam 
now how much pleasure exists in surprise !” 

“ My young visiter,” said the dame, “is but an old 
friend ; she was one of the child-maidens reared at the 
court of Queen Margaret.” 

“In sooth !” exclaimed Hastings; and then, in = 
altered tone, he added, “but I should have guessed 
much had not come all from nature. And you 
father is gone to see the Lord Henry, and you rest 
his return! Ah, noble lady, may you harbour 
such innocent Lancastrians.” 

The fascination of this eminent person’s voice 
manner was such, that it soon restored age to 
ease she had lost at his sudden entrance. He conve 
gaily with the old dame upon such matters 
anecdote as, in all the changes of state, were 
come to one 80 accustomed to ¢ air ; 
time to time he himself to Sybill, and 
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ies which startled herself—for she was not yet well 
aware of her own gifts—by their spirit and intelligence. 

The prolonged conversation, the entire scene, 
deepened in the young heart of Sybill the impres- 
sion already received from Hastings, with whom she 
was brought into more frequent contact, from her 
father and his beloved Hurcka being received into 
the household of the Duchess of Bedford, the mother 
of Edward’s Queen. The Duchess, who dabbled or 
believed in the transmutation of metals, and who 
kept a certain Friar Bungey as a domestic chaplain 
of the Black Art, had conceived a vast opinion of 
the supernatural powers of Warner, from having 
been present when his machine so critically ex- 
ploded at the moment when its creator had been 
menaced by the Duke of Glo’ster: which the wily 
and stately dame imputed not to accident, but to 
the influence and bidding of its potent master. 
Warner was beyond measure elated with the royal 
patronage which promised gold for the completion 
of his invention ; but he remembered that he had a 
child—and Sybill, in order to secure her father as 
an alchymist, was received as a waiting-damsel into 
the household of the Duchess, to whom Marmaduke 
Nevile was nowa page. Achange had also taken 
place in the fortunes of Nicholas Alwyn the shrewd 
young goldsmith ; who, no longer the headman of 
another, came to court, to display his own gems 
and trinkets for the temptation of the ladies ; and 
who was as deeply versed in the policy and foreign 
and domestic intrigues of the time, as ever a courtier 
among them. On one of Alwyn’s business-errands, 
he made his way into the laboratory in which Adam 
Warner was hard at the new, and, to him, hateful 
work of attempting to change copper into gold. 
The philosopher—would not the monomaniac be 
the fitter appellation for one living on the narrow 
isthmus which divides Genius from Madness?—had 
completely forgotten the goldsmith, whom he mis- 
took for some gentleman of the court, who had stood 
by when Glo’ster had menaced him with the rack, 
and his Eureka with destruction. 

“Iam not a gentleman,” said Nicholas; “ and I should 
have been loth to stand idly by when the torture was 
talked of, for a free-born Englishman, let alone a scholar. 
And where is your fair daughter, Master Warner! I 
suppose you see but little of her now she is the great 
dame’s waiting-damsel !” 

“And why so, Master Alwyn!” asked a charming 
voce; and Alwyn, for the first time, perceived the 
young form of Sybill, by the embrasure of a window, 
from which might be seen in the court below, a gay 
group of lords and courtiers, with the plain, dark dress 
of Hastings, contrasting their gaudy surcoats, glittering 
with cloth of gold. Alwyn’s tongue clove to his mouth; 

he had to say was forgotten in a certain bashful and 
ibable emotion. 
alchymist had returned to his furnace, and the 
man and the girl were as much elone as if Adam 
arner had been in heaven. 
_ And why should the daughter forsake the sire more 
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‘'24 court, where love is rare, than in the humbler home, 


tere they may need each other less !” 

‘I thank thee for the rebuke, mistress,” said Alwyn, 
delighted with her speech; “for I should have been 
meek 1a, £00 My hanes petted bey the verttien tint bill 
most natures.” Scarcely had he uttered these words, 
jiaa they seemed to him over-bold and presuming ; for 

or ot” cote tes greet change of wines Sarmee 

spoken. Sybill’s dress beseemed the new 
she held ; the corset, fringed with gold, and 
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neck, w ivory it concealed. 
kirtle of rich blue ee eee restate tad dat 
chestnut hair; and over all she wore that most 
robe called the sasquenice. . . . - She od a 
born to the air of courts; still ms jesond end 
—but with a consciousness of an ost 
power; and, in the Woman had been taught 
power that Wo possesses. She had | ad 
mired, followed, flattered; she had learned the Aut 

of Beauty. Her secomsplishimente, uncommon in that 
age among her sex, had aided her charm of person ; her 
natural pride, which, though hitherto latent, was Le 
and ardent, fed her heart with sweet hopes—a bright 
career seemed to extend before her; and, at as to 
her father’s safety—relieved from the drudging cares of 
poverty—her fancy was free to follow the phantasms of 
sanguine youth through the airy land of dreams, And 
therefore it was that the maid was changed. 

At the sight of the delicate beauty—the self- d 
expression—the courtly dress—the noble air of Sybill— 
Nicholas Alwyn recoiled, and turned pale—he no lo 
marvelled at her rejection of Marmaduke, and be 
at the remembrance of the bold thoughts, when 
her poor and friendless, he had himself to ins 

= Tt & pot promecien tor teas Yes beset” tho sald 

is not prosperity ths 
touchingly, Teulon it be Bn indeed. | remem- 
berest, r Alwyn, that when God tried his saint, it 
was by adversity and affliction.” 

* Moy thy tial in these lees be aver ” answered Al- 
wyn. “ But the humble must console their state by think- 
ing that the great have their trials too; and, as our 
homely adage hath it,‘ That is not always good in the 
maw which is sweet in the mouth.’ Thou seest much of 
my gentle foster-brother, Mi Sybil?” 

“ But in the court dances, 
of the hours in which my Lady Duchess me not 
are spent here. Ob, my father hopes great things ! and 
now at last fame dawns upon him.’ 

“TI rejoice to hear it, mistress; and go, having paid ye 
both my homage, I take my leave, praying that I may 
visit you from time to time, if it be only to consult this 
worshipful Master, touching certain improvements in the 
Horologe, in which his mathematics can doubtless in- 
struct me—Farewell. I haye some jewels to show to 
the Lady of Bonville.” 

“The Lady of Bonville!” repeated Sybill, changing 
colour; “she is a dame of notable loveliness.” 

“So men say—and mated to a foolish lord; but 
scandal, which spares few, breathes not on her—rare 
praise for a court dame. Few houses can have the 
boast of Lord Warwick’s— that all the men are with- 
out fear, and all the women withont stain.’ ” 

“ It is said,” observed Sybill, ney gepe i that my 
Lord Hastings once much affectioned the Lady Bonville. 
Hast thou heard such gossip !” 

“ Surely, yes: in the city we hear all the tales of the 
Court ; for many a courtier, bellowing King Bivens 
exemplar, dines with the citizen y, he may 
borrow gold from the citizen to-morrow. Surely, yes ; 
and hence, they say, the small love the wise 

Palade Anacoy Be seated, Master Alwyn.” 

ow runs 

“ Marry, thus: when William 3 was but a 
squire, and much favoured by Richard duke of York, he 
lifted his eyes to the Lady Katherine Nevile, sister to 





pad -egaghinrne ; and in beauty and in dower, as 
in birth, a mate for a 3 son.” 

nd donb, the Lady Katherine rjared bis 
ove 

“ So it is said, maiden ; and the Earl of her 
father, and Lord Warwick her brother. the 
sbineh 098 ante Ot ae Sem stout Eari’s 
yourite word of contempt,) the 

duke, should give to st the 

sriisengn sed Merde, Pon en tae 

sent to Ireland, and a month 4 
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Katherine married Lord Bonville’s son heir—so, 
least, tell the gossips and sing the balled-mongers, 
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Men that Lord Hastings still loves the dame 
ead, he knows how to console himself.” i 


4 pi her! Nay, nay—I trow not,” answered 
Sybill, in a low voice, and with a curl of her dewy lip. 


At this moment the door opened gently, and Lord 
himself entered. He came in with the fami- 


Hastings 
liarity of one accustomed to the place. 

« And how fares the grand secret, Master Warner !— 
Sweet mistress ! thou seemest lovelier to me in this dark 


chamber than outshining all in the galliard. Ha ! Mas- 
ter Alwyn, 1 owe thee many thanks for making me 
know first the rare arts of this fair emblazoner. Move 


me yon stool, good Alwyn.” 

As the goldsmith obeyed, he glanced from Hastings 
to the blushing face and heaving bosom of Sybill, and a 
deep and exquisite pang shot through his heart. It was 
not jealousy alone ; it was anxiety, compassion, terror. 
The powerful Hastings,—the ambitious lord,—the ac- 
complished libertine,—what a fate for poor Sybill, if for 
such a man the cheek blushed, and the bosom heaved! 

“ Well, Master Warner,” resumed Hastings, “ thou 
art still silent as to thy progress.” 

The philosopher uttered an impatient groan. 

“ Ah, I comprehend. The gold-maker must not speak 
of his craft before the goldsmith. Good Alwyn, thou 
mayest retire. All arts have their mysteries.” 

Alwyn, with a sombre brow, moved to the door. 

“In sooth,” he said, “ I have over-tarried, good my 
lord. The Lady Bonville will chide me ; for she is of 
no patient temper.” 

“ Bridle thy tongue, artisan, and begone !” said Has- 
tings, with unusual haughtiness and petulance. 

“TI stung him there,” muttered Alwyn, as he with- 
drew. “ Oh! fool that I was to—nay, I thought it never, 
I did but dream it. What wonder we traders hate these 
silken lords. They reap, we sow,—they trifle, we toil, 
—they steal with soft words into the hearts which— 
Oh! Marmaduke, thou art right,—right !—Stout men 
sit not down to weep beneath the willow. But she,— 
the poor maiden !—she looked so haught and so happy. 
This is early May; will she wear that look when the 
autumn leaves are strewn !” 


Ata court revel, Hastings, piqued by the haughty 
coldness of the Lady Bonville, so openly paid hom- 
age to her lovely rival, that the enchanted Sybill 
began to dream she might yet be esteemed no un- 
worthy mate of the “ new lord.” Many political 
intrigues were now afloat. The fickle Edward was 
alienated from Warwick, who chafed at the in- 
gratitude of the king whom he had made ; and 
fiercely vowed to stand, at all hazards, by his Or- 
der, which Edward wished to curb and control. 
These scenes are effective ; but they change, and 
we see the Last of the Barons in his ancestral 
halls, and rural England in the middle ages. 
This is a charming division of the romance; but 
from all these things, the descriptions of the grow- 
ing dissensions of the nobles, and the account of 
those causes which led to the destruction of the 
potent Warwick, and the total ruin of the house 
of Lancaster, we are drawn by the gentle Sybill, 
and by the two “ world -betterers,” the Philosopher, 
and the Man of the People, Robin of Redesdale. 
Neither of them were one step nearer the grand ob- 
ject at which he aimed, after the conflict of years ; 
and they now stood gazing on each other, half in 
sympathy, and half in contempt. 

Adam toiled on, but the gold came not, nor did 
the neglected Eureka advance to perfection. He 
longed to escape from the court, and from his bon- 
dage. The thrall of the Duchess of Bedford was 
sick at heart. Premature age and disease were 
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daughter led him to the ramparts of the fortress. 
palace. 

The father and child seated themselves on the 

and saw, below, the gay and numerous vessels that gl 
over the sparkling river, while the dark walls of Bay. 
nard’s castle, the adjoining bulwark and battlements of 
Montfichet, and the tall watch-tower of Warwick’, 
mighty mansion, frowned, in the distance, against the 
soft blue sky. 

“ There,” said Adam, quietly, and pointing to tj, 
feudal roofs, “there seems to rise Power—and yonder 
(glancing to the river,)}—yonder seems to flow Genius! 
A century or so hence, the walls shall vanish, but the 
river shall roll on. Man makes the castle, and founds 
the power—God forms the river, and creates the gening 
And yet, Sybill, there may be streams as broad and 
stately as yonder Thames, that flow afar in the 
never seen, never heard by man. What profits the river 
unmarked ‘—what the genius never to be known ?” 

It was not a common thing with Adam Warner to be 
thus eloquent. Usually silent and absorbed, it was not 
his gift to moralize or declaim. His soul must be 
moved before the profound and buried sentiment wi 

it could escape into words. 

Sybill pressed her father’s hand, and, though her own 
heart was very heavy, she forced her lips to smile, and 
her voice to soothe. Adam interrupted her. 

“ Child, child, ye women know not what presses dark- 
est and most bitterly on the minds of men. You know 
not what it is to form out of immaterial things some 
abstract but glorious object—to worship—to serve it— 
to sacrifice to it as on an altar, youth, health, hope, life 
—and suddenly, in old age, to see that the idol was s 
phantom, a mockery, a shadow laughing us to scorn, be- 
cause we have sought to clasp it.” 

“Oh yes, father, women have known that illusion.” 

“What! Do they study?” 

“ No, father, but they feel !” 

“Feel ! I comprehend thee not.” 

“ As man’s genius to’ him, is women’s heart to her,” 
answered Sybill, her dark and deep eyes suffused with 
tears. “ Doth not the heart create—invent? Doth itnet 
dream ? Doth it not form its idol out of air? Goeth it not 
forth into theFuture, to prophesy to itself? And, sooner 
or later, in age or youth, doth it not wake itself at last,and 
| see how it hath wasted its all on follies? Yes, father, my 
heart can answer, when thy genius would complain.” 

“ Svbill,” said Warner, roused, and surprised, aad 
gazing on her wistfully, “time flies apace. Till this hour 
I have thought of thee but as a child—an infant. Thy 
words disturb me now.” 

“Think not of them, then. Let me never add one 
grief to thine.” 

“Thou art brave and gay in thy silken sheen,” sid 
Adam, curiously stroking down the rich, smooth stuf 
Sybill’s tunic ; “her Grace the Duchess is generous # 
us. Thou art surely happy here !” 

“ Happy !” 

“Not happy!” exclaimed Adam, almost joyfally, 
“wouldst thou that we were back once more in of 
desolate ruined home ?” 

“Yes, oh yes !—but rather away, far away, in som? 
quiet village, some green nook ; for the desolate ruipel 
home was not safe for thine old age.” : 

“TI would we could escape, Sybill,” said Adam, 
nestly, in a whisper, and with a kind of innocent 
in his eye, “we and the poor Eureka! The palace i#* 
prison-house to me. I will speak to the Lord Hastiag® 
a man of great excellence, and gentle too. He ise” 
kind to us.” 

“No, no, father, not to him,” cried Sybill, turning pale, 
—*let him not know a word of what we would purp#™ 
or whither we would fly.” 

“ Child, he loves me, or why does he seek me so of 
and sit and talk not !” 

Sybill pressed her clasped hands tightly to her bow™ 
but made no answer. . : , ‘ . 

Wherefore is Sybill sad! Some short months sit 








stealing on him. One calm and genial day, his 


and we beheld her gay with hope, and basking in # 
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than the haughty Katherine. 
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tmosphere of pleasure and of love. The mind | 
vob girl was a vt. lar combination of tenderness 
and pride—the first wholly natural, the last the result 
of circumstance and position. She was keenly conscious 
of her gentle birth, and her earlier prospects in the 
court of Margaret ; and the poverty and distress and 
solitade in which she had grown up from the Child into 
the Woman, had only served to strengthen what, in her 
nature, was already strong, and to heighten whatever 
was already proud. Everin her youngest dreams of the 
Future, ambition had visibly blent itself with the vague 
ideas of love. The imagined wooer was less to be young 
and fair, than renowned and stately. She viewed him 
through the mists of the Future, as the protector of her 
uted father—as the rebuilder of a fallen House— 
as the ennobler of a humbled name. And from the mo- 
ment in which her girl’s heart beat at the voice of Has- 
tings, the ideal of her soul seemed found. And when, 
transplanted to the Court, she learned to judge of her 
native grace and loveliness, by the common admira- 
tion they excited, her hopes grew justified to her in- 
experienced reason. Often and ever the words of Has- 
tings, at the house of the Lady Longueville, rang in her 
ear, and thrilled through the solitude of night—* Who- 
ever is fair and chaste, gentle and loving, is, in the eyes 
of William de Hastings, the mate and equal of a king.” 
In visits that she had ms opportunity a oy = 
Lady Longueville, these hopes were duly fed ; for the 
old ceegidlen detested the Lady Bonville, as Lord 
Warwick’s sister. . ° " , ‘ ° 
But more, far more than Lady Longueville’s assurances, 
did the delicate and unceasing gallantries of Hastings 
himself flatter the fond faith of Sybill. True, that he 
spoke not actually of love, but every look implied, every 
whisper seerned to betray it. And to her he spoke as 
to an equal, not in birth alone, but in mind ; so superior 
was she in culture, in natural gifts, and, above all, in 
that train of high thought, and elevated sentiment, in 
which genius ever finds a sympathy, to the court-flut- 
terers of her sex, that Hastings, whether or not he cher- 
ished a warmer feeling, might well take pleasure in her 
converse, and feel the lovely infant worthy the wise 
man’s trust. He spoke to her without reserve of the 
Lady Bonville, and he spoke with bitterness. “I loved 
her,” he said, “as woman is rarely loved. She deserted 
me for another—rather should she have gone to the con- 
vent than the altar : and now, forsooth, she deems she 
hath the right to taunt and to rate me, to dictate to 
me the way I should walk, and to flaunt the honours 
I have won.” “ 
“May that be no sign of a yet tender interest!” 
said Sybill, timidly. 
eyes of Hastings sparkled for a moment, but the 
gleam vanished. “ Nay, you know her not. Her heart 
's marble, as hard and as cold. Her very virtue but the 
absence of emotion—I would say of gentler emotion— | 
for, God wot, such emotions as come from ire and pride | 
and seorn, are the daily growth of that stern soil. Oh, 
y was my escape !—happy the desertion, which my 
young folly deemed a curse. No!” he added, with a 
‘arcastic quiver of his lip—* No ; what stings and galls 
the Lady of Harrington and Bonville—what makes her 
ountenance change in my presence, and her voice shar- 
pen at my accost, is plainly this: in wedding her dull 
» and rejecting me, Katharine Nevile deemed she 
power, and rank, and station ; and now, while 
we are both young, how proves her choice?” . ° 
it» ; : And if, in the heat and passion 
that such words betrayed, Sybill sighed to think that 
‘omething of the old remembrance yet swelled and 
burned, they but impressed her more with the value of a 
heart, in which the characters once writ endured so 
leng,—and roused her to a tender ambition to heal and 
© console. 
Pn looking into her own deep soul, Sybill beheld 
& fund of such generous, pure, and noble affection 
~such reverence as to the fame—such love as to the 
san, that she proudly felt herself worthier of Hastings 








But why was Sybill sad ? 
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Bat few months had Jom ere Sybill’s fabric of 
hope fell to the dust. For 


time of love—for the 
the first time, 
poured forth the 
—woe—woe! for the first time 





visible, boldly shown and — the love that had 


foreseen as a glory from the Heaven, sought but to humble 
her to the dust. 


The anguish of that moment was unspeakable—and 
she spoke it not. But as she broke from the profaning 
clasp, as escaping to the threshold, she cast on the un- 
worthy wooer one look of such reproachful sorrow, as 
told at once all her love and all her horror—the first act 
in the eternal tragedy of man’s wrong and woman's 
grief was closed. And therefore was Sybil! sad. 

But Hastings came again, and was again for- 
given ; nor would he permit the siinple philosopher 
to leave the court, to which Anne Nevile, the 
younger daughter of Warwick, had lately come, 
on a visit to the Queen, and as a pledge of the re- 
conciliation of the Last of the Barons with Edward. 

For the defection of Warwick from Edward 
IV., many of the causes of which remain involved 
in obscurity, Sir E. Bulwer has found or imagined 
a reason, for which, however, there is some founda- 
tion in the contemporary chronicles. The unprin- 
cipled and licentious Edward is represented as 
having attempted the honour of the daughter of 
his noble friend. Whatever the fact may have been, 
the tradition affords dramatic scope to the fiction- 
ist——-When both were children at the court of 
Margaret of Anjou, and when Warwick was still a 
zealous Lancastrian, the gentle Anne Nevile had 
dearly loved the little Sybill, and the affection was 
warmly renewed, when the young girls again met. 
On the first night that the foul passion of Edward 
led him stealthily to the chamber of his innocent 
guest, Anne was found asleep in the arms of her 
friend Sybill ; and the enraged and baffled ravisher 
withdrew ere he had been detected, vowing revenge 
on the wizard and his child. But another night 
came— 


King Edward feasted high, and Sybill sate in her 
father’s chamber—she silent with thought of love, Adam 





silent in the toils of science. The Eureka was well- 


finished—rising from its ruins, more perfect, more e 
borate, than before. Maiden and Scholar, each 
near to the cherished goal—to the one Love's 
Altar, to the other Fame’s lonely shrine. 
Evening advanced—night began— night 
King Edward’s feast was over, but still in his pe 
chamber the wine sparkled in the cup. . 
The night deepened stil]—the is drained in 
Edward’s goblet-—King Edward has left his 
and Sybill, entreating her father, but in vain, to 
his toil, has kissed the from his 
about to retire to her 
turned to the threshold, “ SS 9 ee 
tant cry, a woman’s shriek, the noise of a clapping 
i Sybill passed 
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through the open 
frost. Sudden 
wide a into 

Sybill, halts, turns round—“ Ob, Sybill !” eried 
Anne, in a voice wild with horror, “ save 
help! Merciful heaven, the King !” 
she had just 


gained its shelter—as Anne sunk upon 


at 
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“King !” said the brave old man, “ may Géd 


am Of Gloth of gold flashed the dim atmo- pardon 
Sis, and Hive shia the royal robe ta which bo | thee t frit the last evil bath been’ wiocche oe thi 


|code 


Ey eatianss, Anas fang from the floor, and rushed to 


daztled all é gly feast, stood within the | noble lady, David sinned not more heavily than ” 
His Treaid btutecanes was agitated with | “She is pure—inviolate—I swear it !” said the Ring 
ts elear hues flished red with wine. At | humbly. 


Anne, only say that I am forgiven.” 
But Anne spoke not; her eyes were fixed—her lips 


Warner, who in d bewilderment, had s1 ded his | had fallen—she was insensible a8 a corpse—dumb 
task, and stood before the Eureka, ftom which steamed | frozen with her ineffable dread. = 


the dark rapid smoke, while round and 


In a chapter headed “ The Lover and the Gallant, 


round, labouri <i ae rolled 4 vaivély, * 70 " Woman’s ~~ pa lover " found to be ho 

: him ; e " vr. 

Sir,” cried hild’s soul tect Lord War- | 828acious, manly, and true-hearted Nicholas Al 
ares Msther by your child's sow, , ’ wyn, the Trader ; the gallant, the “ woman's 


Wick’s daughter ! 


Routed from his abstraction by this appeal, the poor | choice,” is Lord Hastings. Why should it hav 
scholat wound his arm round the form thus ates been so? Let Hastings state the reason, and l& 
y 


him, and his head with dignity, replied, “ 
name, youth, and sex protect thee ! 


women judge of it :— 


“Thou canst not succeed, man, nor couldst if William 


: ” g 
Unhand that lady, vile sorcerer,’ exclaimed the Hastings had never lived. The eyes of women, aceus 


King a ht te me Aameserett AUD" | omed to gus on the gorgeous external of te 
sot to thése low natures mattér for guesses that | *7° blinded to plain worth like thine. It might have 
been different had the donzell never abided in a palace ; 


ut shame thee. Let thy King and cousin lead thee b 
to thy sweet rest.” h 


ut, as it is, brave fellow, learn how these wounds of the 
eart scar over, and the spot becomes hard and callous 


e songht, though gently, to loosen the arms that | -vermore. What art thou, Master Nicholas Alwyn, (em 


wound themselves round the old man; but Anne, not 


tinued Hastings, gloomily, and with a withering 


é distracted by a te that ed : : 
fo shat her governy ob e, and to ear han-doest the what art thou, to ask for a bliss denied to me—to all of 
son, continued to cry out loudly upon her father’s name i ad ay of eon ae poery 7 ROPE ory inte 
—her great father, wakeful, then, for the baffled ra- oa Sir L y "a Tae 4 First Loven! But think 
visher’s tottering throne ! not, Sir Lover, that I say this in jealousy or dis; 
ment. Look yonder, by the leafless elm, the white 


Bdward had still sufficient possession of his reason to 
bé alarmed lest some loiterer or sentry in the outer 


of Sybill Warner. Go and plead thy suit.” 


“ Do I understand you, my Lord ?” said Alwyn, some 


court might hear the cries which his attempts to soothe 
but the ore provoked. Grinding his teeth, and losing a om Rarer by the tone “¥ the mas 
patience, he said to Adan, “ Thou knowest me, friend— sal this eoiden . “ Does report err, and you done 


ain thy King. Since the Lady Anne; in her bewilder- 


“Fair Master,” returned Hastings, scornfully, “thou 


ment, préfers thine aid to mine, help to bear her back : : 
to her apartment ; and thou, young ee lend oe ee poe a.  potk geet | ba my jodee a 
arm. This W 8 den is no ft chamber for our high- good jeweller and goldsmith—enough, surely, in all 


born guest.” 
4 «bbe courtesy, that I yield thee the precedence. Tell thy tak, 

, Ras Noy hing. give m a < roy he a <9 tne . as movingly, if thou wilt, as thou hast told it to me; say 
ma 8 P of me all that thou fanciest thou hast reason to suspect; 


“ Beware !” exclaimed the King. 


and if, Master Alwyn, thou woo and win the lady, fail 


It was not till now that Adam’s simple mind compre- not to ask me to thy wedding !” 


hended the true cause of Anne’s alarm, which Sybill still 


There was in this speech, and the bearing of the 


conjectured not, but stood trembling by her friend’s side, speaker, that superb levity, that inexpressible and ep 


and close to her father. 


scious superiority,—that cold ironical tranquillity= 


“Do not fear, maiden,” said Adam Warner, laying : 
his hand upon the loosened locks that swept over his sec tg ee orgy 8 cop vecee! ome cave oe 
bosom ; “for though I am old and feeble, God and his ed, ond gused in abies demeiz end rage ween EE 
engee ace in every 08 Waste Vitae trembles and re- Lord. Neither of these men could strietly be called 
aah ae King, thy sceptre extends not over a handsome. Of the two, Alwyn had the advanteg 

uman soul ! 4 

> mas ; -.| more youthful prime, of a taller stature, of a mom 
ee oe eee ee powerful, though less supple and graceful, frame. 


hand on his er. 
Sybill saw the movement, and instinctively placed 


herself between her father and the King. That slight 


It should have been said, that on this day Len 
Hastings had sought an interview with Sybill,® 


form, those pure, eo eyes, = Sponges yo . say for ever—farewel]l. His “honour,” his — 

once and delicate, reca to Edward the awe whic ted i ble difficulties to 
sonar ; 4 prospects, presented insuperable difficulties 

had seized him in his first dark design; and again that prosecution of the humble love, “rashly e 


awe came over him. He retreated. 
“I mean harm to none,” said he, almost submissively; 


but not deeply felt.” Could Sybill have overheatl 


“and if I am so unhappy as to scare with my presence | the discourse which led to the approach of the golé 


the Lady Anne, I will retire, praying you, donzell, to 
see to her state, and lead her back to hey chamber when 
it sd pleases herself. Saying this much, 1 command you, 
old man, and you, maiden, to stand back while I but 
address one sentence to the Lady Anne.” 


With these words he gently advanced to Anne, and 
took her hand ; but, snatching ft from him, the poor lady 
broke from A rushed to the casement, opened it, 
and somé figures indistintt and distant in the 

w, the called ont, in a voice of such sharp 
wart soa remorse and even terror into Ed- 
A 


las !” he inuttered a dg ag 


King’s arm, and 
he drew the despot away as easily as a nurse 





smith, let us hope, for the honour of wo 
that the “ woman’s choice,” had not been the gs 
lant. While revolving how he might best say fer 
well to the humble trysted maiden, who was 
waiting his coming, Hastings had been thus # 
costed by the goldsmith. * 

“My lord, may I make bold to ask, for = few #* 
ments, your charitable indulgence to words you #4 
deem presumptuous.” 

“ Be brief, then, Master Alwyn—I am waited for.” 

“ Alas, my lord, I can guess by whom !—by the # 
whom I seek myself—by Sybill Warner !” si 

“How, Sir Goldsmith?” said Hastings, hanghlll 
—* what knowest thou of my movements, zad what @ 
I for thine ?”’ 

“ Hearken, my Lord Hastings—hearken !” said # 
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She was obscure and in distress. I 


aBR 


gies to give bread to her father’s board. 


to mysert, 


led with his emotions, and pursued : “My fortunes 


were more promising than hers ; there was no cause | 
why I might not hope. True, I had a rival then, young 


aa myself—better born—comelier ; but she loved him 
not. I foresaw that his love for her—if love it were— 
would cease. Methought that her mind would under- 
stand mine; as mine—verily I say it—yearned for hers! 
I could not look on the maidens of mine own rank, and 
who lived around me, but what—Oh, no, my lord, again 
I say, not the beauty, but the gifts, the oAind, the heart 
of Sybill, threw them all into the shade. You may think 
it strange that I—a plain, steadfast, trading, workin 
earefal man—should have all these feelings; but I wi 
tell you wherefore such as I sometimes have them, nurse 
them, brood on them, more than you lords and gentle- 
mep, with all your graceful arts in pleasing. We know 
no light loves ! no brief distractions to the one arch pas- 
sion! We sober sons of the stall and the ware are no 
general gallants—we love plainly, we love but once, and 
we love heartily. But who knows not the proverb, 
‘What’s a gentleman but his pleasure !’—and what’s 
pleasure but change? When Sybill came to the palace, 
I soon heard her name linked with yours; I saw her 
cheek blush when you spoke. Well—well—well ! after 
all, as the old wives tell us, ‘ blushing is virtue’s livery.’ 
I said, ‘She is a chaste and high-hearted girl.’ This 
will pass, and the time will come when she can compare 
your love and mine. Now, my lord, the time és come— 
I know that you seek her. Yea,at this moment, I know 
that her heart beats for your footstep. Say but one 
word—say that you love Sybill Warner with the thought 
of wedding her—say that, on your honour, noble Hast- 
ings, as gentleman and peer, and I will kneel at your 
feet, and beg your pardon for my vain follies, and go 
back to my ware, and work, and not repine. Say it! 
You are silent! Then I implore you, still as peer and 
gentleman, to let the honest love save the maiden from 
the wooing that will blight her peace and blast her 
mame! And now, Lord Hastings, I wait your gracious 
answer.” 

The sensations experienced by Hastings, as Alwyn 
thus concluded, were maniform and complicated ; but 
at the first, admiration and pity were the strongest. 

My poor friend,” said he, kindly, “ if you thus love 

& demoiselle deserving all my reverenve, your words and 
your thoughts bespeak you no unworthy pretender ; but 
take my counsel, good Alwyn. Come not—thou from the 
cs come not to the Court for a wife. Forget this 
y.” 
¥. My Lord, it is impossible! Forget, I cannot—re- 

may.” 

It has already been shown how the haughty 
noble, the proud gallant, too conscious of his own 
power, sent the humbler suitor to try his for- 
tunes—to “ plead his suit.” And eloquently Alwyn 
Pleaded it.——The first embarrassments over— 

Look—look, Sybill !” he said, 

Pointing to Hastings—* look ! that man you believe 

you !|—if so—if he loved thee, would he stand yon- 

he mark him—aloof, contemptuous, careless—while 
knew that I was by your side!” eae 

Never was wooing more strangely 

vie one lover pleading while the other was in 

paiva ne one, ardent, i ; the other, calm and 

e—and the silence of the last, alas! having all the 
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wen, repressing his resentment, and in a voice so earnest 
it riveted the entire attention of the listener—“ and 
ét as noble judges craftsman, but as man should 
man. As the saw saith,‘ We all lie alike in our 
yes.” From the first moment I saw this Sybill War- 
loved her. Yes; smile disdainfu iy, but listen 
oved her not 

her fair looks alone—I loved her for her good gifts, 
for her patient py for her filial duty, for her strug- 
I did not say 

‘This girl will make a comely fere—a delicate 
paramour |’ I said,‘ This good daughter will make a 
wife whom an honest man may take to his heart and 
cherish.’” Poor Alwyn stopped, with tears in his voice, 


268 
success which the words of the other lacked. It ~- 
be said that the choice before Sybill was a type of 
choice ever given, but in vain, te the Chi 
Here a secure and peaceful life—an honoured home—a 
tranquil lot, free from ideal visions, it is true, but 
also from the doubt and the terror—the 
sion ;—there the fatal influence of an affection, born of 
imagination, sinister, equivocal, ominous, but irresisti- 
ble. And the Child of Genius fulfilled her destiny ! 

“Master Alwyn,” said Sybill, rousing herself to the 
necessary exertion, “ I shall never cease gratefully to 
recall thy generous friendshi ver cease to pray fer- 
vently for thy weal below. But for ever and for ever let 
this content thee—I can no more,” 

cag te Fr) by the grave and solemn tone of Sybill, Al- 
wyn hushed the groan that struggled to his lips, and 
gloomily replied—*I obey you, fair mistress, and I 
| return to my work-day life ; but ere I go, I pray you 
| misthink me not if I say this much ;—not alone for the 
bliss of hoping for a day in which I might call thee mine 
have I thus importuned—but, not less—I swear not jess 
—from the soul’s desire to save thee from what I fear 
will but lead to woe and wayment, to peril and to 
weary days and sleepless nights. ‘ Better s little 
that warms than a great that burns.’ Dost thou think 
that Lord Hastings, the vain, the dissolute——” ’ 

“Cease, Sir!” said Sybill, proudly ; “me reprove if 
thou wilt, but lower not my esteem for thee by slander 
against another!” 

“What!” said Alwyn, bitterly ; “ doth even one word 
of counsel chafe thee! I tell thee that if thou dreamest 
that Lord Hastings loves Sybill Warner as man loves 
the maiden he would wed,—thou deceivest thyself to 
thine own misery. If thou wouldst prove it, go to hin 
now—go and say, ‘ Wilt thou give me that home of 
peace and honour—that shelter for my father’s old age 
under a son’s roof which the trader I Supine guetioee uxt 


in vain?” 
ffered me—by him?” said Sy- 





“If it were already 
bill, in a low voice, and blushing deeply. 

Alwyn started. “Then I him; and—and 
——” he added, generously, though with a faint sick- 
ness at his heart,“ I can yet be happy in thinking thow 
art so. Farewell, Lady, the saints thee from one 
memory of regrét at what hath passed between us !” 

Hastings did not forego his purpose in seeking 
this meeting ; but he had no heart to utter it. The 
stroke came full soon. The now widowed Lady 
Bonville, to whom the memory of early and baffled 
love, and the promptings of restless ambition gave 
redoubled fascinations, sought back and easily won 
her first lover ;—and what Sir E. Bulwer morbidly 
and uniformly terms, “the fate of Genius,” re- 
mained for Sybill. 

We have attached ourselves to one humble 
family among the numerous and brilliant grou 
ranged around the lofty central figure, W ; 
and are impelled to follow the fortunes of the Fa- 
ther and Child tothe close. Warwick was now in 
open rebellion, and, returned to his ancient alle- 
giance, was the champion of Henry. He had fled 
to France with his family, and his son-in-law the 
Duke of Clarence, for one daughter was already 
wedded tothis brother of Edward ; and the 


throne. Aber stele ot tee fat ores 
intrigues, in which figure ve 
Montagu, the sah ile bee 
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havoc rages until the close of all, when the fate of 
the last of the Barons, and that of his Order were 
sealed on the memorable field of Barnet. These 
latter battle chapters are peculiarly graphic and 
spirited. To the last breath the heroic character of 
Warwick is nobly sustained. There is a breadth, 
force, majesty and massiveness around The Last 
of the Barons, which illustrates his Order, and 
gives a new triumph to the author of the romance. 
If (probably for the personal reasons we have no- 
ticed) the story is felt to drag in the middle parts, 
there is no languor at its close. But as we have 
not intermeddled inany way with the general move- 
ment of the Tale, neither shall we allude to those 
rapid and grand final events which must, and we 
now speak literally, be perused with breath-sus- 
pending interest. 

Let us then take leave of the little detached 
group with which we set out. The battle of Bar- 
net is over ; the triumphant Edward and his royal 
brothers, “ false” Clarence, and plotting, guileful 
Glo’ster, are preparing to ride back to London ; the 
dead bodies of the heroic Warwick and his faithful 
brother Montagu, are lying on the bier on which 
they are to be conveyed to St. Paul’s for brutal exhi- 
bition. Alwyn the goldsmith, in an age when every 
man bore arms at need, was now a captain in the 
Yorkist bands ; the citizens of London being mostly 
all partisans of Edward ; who, by his popular man- 
ners, and encouragement of commerce, had gained 
their favour. It is matter of history, that at the 
Battle of Barnet, the man, half knave, half dupe, 
named Friar Bungey, enacted the part usually 
held by the cunning priests and sorcerers of bar- 
barous tribes, in the battles they wage with each 
other; and that to his incantations on the field, 
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_to die by my chieftain’s side, alas, too late—too late! 








Better now death than life! What kin, kith, ambi 
oy ae to other men, was Lord Warwick’s smile to 
me !” 

Alwyn kindly his prisoner’s honest emotion, 
and took advantage of it to lead him away from the spot 
where he saw knights and warriors thickest 

, ; pai te He pushed through a te 
crowd of peasants, and citizens, and women with babes 
at their breast ; and suddenly saw a troop of timbre} 
women dancing round a leafless tree, and chanting some 
wild, but mirthful and joyous doggerel. 

“ What obscene and ill-seasoned revelry is this !” said 
the Trader to a gaping yeoman. 

“They are but dancing, poor girls, round the wicked 
Wizard, whom Friar Bungey caused to be strangled,— 
and his witch daughter.” 

A chill foreboding seized upon Alwyn ; he darted for. 
ward, scattering peasant and tymbestere, with his yet 
bloody sword. His feet stumbled against some broke 
fragments; it was the poor Eureka, shattered, at last, 
for the sake of its diamond ! ° ; : ‘ 

From the leafless tree was suspended the dead body 
of a man ; béheath, lay a female, dead too ; but whe. 
ther by the hand of Man, or the mercy of Heaven, there 
was no sign to tell. Scholar and Child, Knowledge and 
Innocence, alike were cold ; the grim Age had devoured 
them as it devours ever those before, as . behind, its 
march,—and confounds, in one common doom, the too 
guileless and the too wise ! 

“Why crowd ye thus, knaves?” said a commanding 
voice. 

“Ha, Lord Hastings !—approach !—Behold !” ex. 
claimed Alwyn. 


One could have wished a more poetic death for 
the philosopher. He might have been saved, if 
not from the blood-thirsty cruelty of superstition, 
then from the last brutal indignity, by dying be 
fore he was suspended. 

Independently of its merits as a work of imagi- 
nation, Zhe Last of the Barons will allure the atten- 


the triumph of the Yorkists,—to which many ac- | tion of many to a remarkable period of the annals 


cidental circumstances contributed,— was attri- 
buted by the superstitious. He is made to conjure 
up mists to mislead the Lancastrians ; to exorcise 
guns ; and completely defeat the horrible machina- 
tions of the Lancastrian wizard, Adam Warner. 


Near the spot where the Friar had played his part, | 


~& young Yorkist captain passed with a prisoner he 





had captured, and whom he was leading to the tent of | 
the Lord Hastings, the only one of the commanders from | 
whom mercy might be hoped, and who had tarried be- | 


hind the King and his royal brothers to make prepara- 
tions for the removal of the mighty dead. 


| 


“ Keep close to me, Sir Marmaduke,” said the Yorkist. | 
“ We must look to Hastings to appease the King ; and, | 
if he hope not to win your pardon, he may, at least, after | 


such a victory, aid one foe to fly.” 


_ “Care not for me, Alwyn,” said the Knight ; “ when 
Somerset was deaf, save to his own fears,—I came back | 


of England; and there may be worse methods 
of studying the History of England, than, like 
Chatham, in Shakspere’s plays. It ought to be 
noticed that, though in the usual number of three 
volumes, the work would in fact make five or six 
of the ordinary Circulating-Library dimensions. 
Readers in the country, who like novels in many 
volumes, may thus promise themselves, in every 
sense, a good spell. Though we have hinted at 
repletion of some things, it is more certain that 
there is deficiency of middle-class and common-place 
characters, and of those of homely life, to give 
complete picture of the manners of the age; ye 
as historians and chroniclers are nearly all silent 
about the People, the author might have bees 
withheld by substantial reason from the attempt. 


. 





LITERARY 


The Wives of England, their Relative Duties, Domestic 

Influence, and Social Obligations. By the Author of 

“ The Women of England.” Fisher & Co. 

Tas new volume will hardly finish the cycle which 
Mrs. Ellis appears to have prescribed for herself. She 
has specially addressed the Women, the Daughters, and 
Wives of England ; but Widows, Mothers, and Old 





REGISTER. 


Maids, remain, and will perhaps be found as deserving 
of a separate treatise. 

Her disquisitions, or practical sermons, on the duties 
of Wives, are, upon the whole, as it strikes us, fall; 
more fresh and pithy than her former more di 
discourses. She keeps closer to her text. They # 
divided into twelve chapters, with such headings ™ 
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Characteristics of Men, Behaviour to Husbands, &.;| no other reason than pure ignoraace of their natare, 


one, entitled the First Year of Married Life, might, 
we had fancied, have referred to, at least in part, early 
matrimonial squabbles or quarrels; the first year being 
frequently, as it is understood, alternately halcyon and 
squally ; but it merely treats of the wife setting out well and 
wisely in her domestic and social relations. Mrs. Ellis, 
as an instructor of women in the varied duties of life, 
ought to be an especial favourite with the “ nobler sex,” 


to which she never fails to ascribe all fitting honour, 


and intellectual and social supremacy ; however, in this 
new work, she insists that the married woman has some 


ought not to be trenched upon, either by a reasonable 
husband, or a husband’s relatives. These last, it is laid 
down, should abdicate the moment the new wife crosses 
thethreshold. Mrs. Ellis is an enlightened and astrenuous 
advocate for economy ; of the true nature of which she 
has a just idea; and fora dignified contempt of the petty 
ambitions about dress and appearance, which degrade so 
many of the vainof thesex. On this and cognate topics, 
many of her remarks, as, for instance, the following, are 
well worthy the study of married women :— 

We find, in spite of popular prejudice against a simple 
dress, or a homely way of living, that respectability and 
genuine worth of character are able not only to give 
dignity to any position in society, but also to command 
universal respect from others; and that, while few are 
bold enough to imitate, there is no small proportion of 
the community who secretly wish they were like those 
noble-minded iadividuals, who dare to aim at a true 


standard of excellence in the formation of their own 
habits, and the general conduct of their families. 


The following may, with advantage, be copied out, 
and, someliow or other, smuggled under the notice of 


those-—and we trust they are not very many—whom 
it concerns :— 

A wife should, in all respects, be the mistress of her 
own house. If, therefore, the husband’s relations have 
been accustomed to take part in his domestie concerns, 
itis highly important that they should do so no longer. 
Correct-minded persons will need no hint of this kind 
from the wife herself. Such persons will be sufficiently 
aware, that the interior of her establishment must be 
kept sacred to her alone ; and that, while the greatest 
freedom is maintained, both in asking and in granting 
favours, there must be no intrusion on their part into the 
mysteries of the kitchen, the store-room, or the pantry, 
without an invitation from the mistress, either expressed 
or implied. 

Should there be wanting in the husband’s relatives this 
peculiar kind of delicacy of feeling, it will be necessary to 
devise some plan calculated not to offend, by which they 
may be made to understand that you do not wish them, 
mm your own house, entirely to share all things in com- 
mon; for let the degree of kindness on both sides be 
oe may, your education and their’s will, in all pro- 

ability, have been so different, that circumstances must 
necessarily arise, calculated to draw forth remarks which 
cannot always be acceptable; and it is therefore your 
tuaem to draw the line of demarcation on the side 

I have said that all women have their rights, and it 
> ge be wise to begin, early in married Stone upon 
of Pawo ia which allows to every wife a little sphere 
oy arrangements with which the husband shall 
re eel that he has any business to interfere, except at 
ween and into which a reasonable man w not 
siead to obtrude his authority, simply because the opera- 
bi necessary to be carried on in that department of 
household, are alike f, to his understanding and 

* tastes. To submit every little act of domestic ma- 
ra ony to the opinion of a husband, would be unques- 

ly to have one-half of them, at least, either de- 


rated in their object, or immediately put a stop to, from 
YOL. X.—%O, CX, 








cause, and effect. Thus, unless a husband can fee) suf- 
ficient confidence in his wife, to allow her to rule with 
undisputed authority in this little sphere, her case must 
‘be.a pitiable one indeed. 

There are a few other cases, in which Mrs. Ellis allows 
that the wife’s temper may be sorely tried. Here are 
some of them, and they are also from among the best 
—as the most directly practical, and least declamatory 
of her exhortations : 

I have always been accustomed to consider it as the 


severest trial to the temper of a married woman, to 
ad , have an idle husband ; and if in addition to neglecting 
domestic rights—“a little sphere of her own,” which | 


his business, or such manly occupations as an exemption 
from the necessities of business would leave him at li- 
berty to pursue, he is personally idle, sitting slipshod at 
noontime, with his feet upon the fender, occasionally 
jarring together the whole army of fire-irons with one 
stroke of his foot, agitated at intervals by the mere mus- 
cular irritation of having nothing to do, or not choosing 
to do anything ; and if he should happen to have chosen 
for his wife a woman of active bustling character, as 
such men not unfrequently do, I believe I must, as in 
some other instances, leave it to the reader to suggest 
some possible means by which such a woman may at all 
times control her temper, and keep the peace at her own 
fireside. 

Here, too, we might mention as preéminent amongst 
the trials of married life, though I question whether 
it operates so immediately upon the temper as some 
others, the ruinous propensity inherent in the nature of 
some men, to spend their own money, and sometimes 
the money of their friends, in vague speculations and 
visionary schemes. 

The man who is possessed with this mania, for in 
certain cases it deserves no other name, is neither to be 
convinced by argument nor experience, that after ninety- 
nine failures, he is not very likely to succeed the hun- 
dredth time ; and the wife who knows that the mainte- 
nance of herself and her family is entirely dependant 
upon him, has abundant need for supplies of strength 
and patience beyond what any earthly me — 

» . a well- 


known fact, that men in general to consider 
themselves justly entitled to the privilege of being out of 
humour about their food. Thus the whole pleasure of 


a social meal fs sometimes destroyed by some trifling 
error in the culinary department, or the non-appearance 
of some expected indulgence. But here again, our for- 
bearance is called into exercise, by remembering the 
probability there is, that such men have had silly mo- 
thers, who made the pleasures of their childhood to con- 
sist chiefly of such as belong to the palate ; and here 
too, if the wife cannot remedy this and in all pro- 
bability it will be beyond her power to do so, she ma 
by her judicious efforts to Ss we pm of 
risin neration, impart you 

mitted to her care, or subject to her influence, 
estimate of what belongs to the true enjoyment 
lectual and immortal beings. 

With all occasions of 
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Again, there are men who like the importance, and 
the feeling of power and decision which it gives them, to 
set out on a journey as if upon the spur of the moment, 
without having communicated their intentions even to 
the wife, who is most interested in making preparations 
for such a movement, And there are others who, when 
consulted about anything, cannot be brought to give 
either their attention or their advice, so as to assist the 
judgment of a wife, who would gladly give satisfaction 
if she could ; yet, when the time to act upon their advice 
is past, will bestow their attention a@ little too severely 
upon the unfortunate being who, consulting her own 
judgment as the only guide she had, will most probably 
have done exactly what they did not wish. But it 
would be an endless task to go on enumerating instances 
of this description. I have merely mentioned these as 
specimens of the kind of daily and hourly trials which 
most women have to expect in the married state; and 
which, as I have before stated, may be greatly softened 
down, if not entirely reconciled, by the consideration 
already alluded te. Besides which, it is but candid to 
allow, that the greater proportion of these offences 
against temper and patience, originate in one of those 
peculiarities in the character of man which I 


This alleged “ineapacity” of sympathetic feeling—a 
very grave charge preferred against al! mankind, which 
we cannot admit—must, we presume, be forgiven to Mrs, 
Laut in consideration of her nearly unbounded exalte- 
in relation to his helpmate, are traced to foolish and 
indulgent mothers; vain, ignorant, and capricious sisters; 
and the corruption of public schools ; “ where the in- 
fluence, the character, and the very name of women, are 
» by-word for contempt.” Wherever these schools may 
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be, and, we trust, they are rare, if to be found at all, the 
maidens of England ought to eschew husbands who have 
been trained at them. This over-indulgent judge finds 


y blamed for being 
domingering, and to the other sex. In fhe, 
how should they be otherwise? Itis a common thing to 
complain of the selfishness of men; but I have 
thought, on looking candidly at their early lives, and re- 
how little cultivation of the heart is blended 
with what is popularly called the best education, the 
wonder should be, that men are not more selfish still. 

We cannot admit this apology for “ selfish, domineer- 
ing, tyrannical” husbands. Man may, to a certain ex- 
tent, be the “ creature of circumstance,” but he is also, 
and far more powerfully, the creature of reason and con- 
science. 

Men may be found fallible and erring, it appears from 
Mrs, Ellis, in many small particulars, though they arese 
nearly perfect in the general. They are, she affirms, bad 
economists ; but she ought to have added, in matters of 
which they are ignorant, and much as women are bad 
economists : the husband being certainly the better eco- 
nomist in the factory—the wife, probably, in the kitchen, 
the larder, and female wardrobe. Of men we are told— 

Even the most penurious, the very misers of whom we 
read such extraordinary accounts, appear to have had s 
very mistaken idea of the best means of ensuring the 
great object of their lives. Thus, while most anxious to 
avoid the least unnecessary expense, some men greatly 
increase the waste and the outlay of money in their 
household a , by not allowing a sufficient 
number of implements, utensils, or other conveniences, 
and means, for the purpose of facilitating domestic oper- 
ations, by making each individual thing supply the 
place for which it is most suitable, and best calculated 
to secure against absolute waste. The master of a f 
mily is quite capable of perceiving that money for de 
mestic purposes is often in demand; and that, through 
some channel or other, it escapes very rapidly ; but he 
is al her incompetent—and would that all men 
would believe it !—to judge of the necessity there is for 
each particular sum, or how the whole, in the end, must 
unavoidably be increased, by making every article of 
household use answer as many purposes as it is capable 
of, without re to fitness, durability, or strength 
But if, on the one hand, our first wish for the increased 
happiness of the homes of England would be, that men 
should let these things alone ; our next, and, perhaps, it 
ought to stand first,—and be still more earnest than the 
other,—is this, that all women should be so educated, 
and so prepared by the right disposition of their own 
minds, as to afford their husbands just grounds for per- 
fect confidence in their understan ing and right princ- 
ple, with regard to these important 0305%an 

With all this, however, and often in connexion with 
the most rigid notions of economy, men are fond of per 
sonal indulgences ; nor ought they ever to be absol 
denied so reasonable a means of restoring their 
energy and cheerfulness, more ially, because those 
who are connected oa ony way wit business, or who haw 


Such men are very 
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& most prosperous voyage, Was in imminent danger of 
being wrecked in St, George’s Channel. From Liver- 
pool Mrs. Sigourney entered Scotland by the Lake 
country and Carlisle ; and even at the outset she indited 
verses to ancient Chester—to Kendal, the town of Ca- 


have a tendency to dislike the immediate instrument of | therine Parr—to Winandermere—and Grasmere and 


Let us commend to the few who require such exhorta- 
tions this lady’s judicious remarks on those caressing 
or fondling wives, whose actively demonstrative tender- 
nesses for their wedded partners become a positive nui- 
sance to their friends. By all means, let the signs and 
symbols of “the holy and blessed mystery” be kept for 
the privacy of their own firesideg. Mrs. Ellis can 
scarcely bring herself to believe, that any married woman 
will so degrade herself and her condition as to coax, and 
wheedle, and weep, or fall into hysterics, trusting to her 
blandishments, and the influence of her personal charms, 
to gain some selfish end, or object of paltry ambition, 
which her husband, if consulting his reason, ought to 
refuse, Like her, we trust that there are few, or none 
of such low-minded and artful creatures honoured to 
bear the sacred name of wife. 

It would be unnecessary to notice Mrs. Ellis’ stric- 
tures on the intolerable grievance of morning visiters, 
were it not that she suggests a remedy, on which we 
propose to move a slight amendment. Her scheme is, 
that one hour a-day shall be set apart for receiving the 
skirmishing morning squadrons. Would not two, or even 
three hours on two or three days of the week be an im- 
provement on this plan ; as it would leave some days sacred 
and unbroken to duty, to domestic business, to rational 
and refining pursuits, and to the reception of those 
entitled to’ the entrée at all times, and at all times 
fondly welcome ? But we must not forget that, where 
ceremonious or gossiping morning callers are the pest of 
a single Mrs. Ellis, who knows so well how to employ her 
time, they are the delight, one of the first social plea- 
sures of twenty frivolous and idle women; an absolute 
necessary of life, indeed, as society is at present consti- 
tuted. Morning visiters never, we fear, can be got rid 
of, until social evening parties are put upon the easy, 
rational, inexpensive footing of those of France and 
Germany ; and women better educated. 

Domestic management, and conduct to servants, are 
each well-handled ; and, upon the whole, the Wives of 
England may peruse the counsels of their accomplished 
sister and adviser with both profit and pleasure, Though 
this volume may not run through “seventeen editions,” 
like the well-titled “ Women of England,” it is really a 
better book. 


Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands. By Mrs. Sigour- 
ney. With Illustrations from Drawings by Roberts, 
Turner, Creswick, &c. London: Tilt & Bogue. 

A charming book is this; made up of pleasant, de- 
sultery prose sketches ; poetic gems; and of pretty en- 
Sravings, not the less attractive that they are chiefly 
taken from memorable Scottish scenes. But the “ Me- 
mories” refer to England and France, as well as to Seot- 
land. Mrs. Sigourney believes that there are plenty of 
"stirical, caustic, and gossiping American travellers that 
Visit and report on Europe, though she should not add 
to the number; and she accordingly sets out on the 
Principle of dwelling only upon the bright side, and see- 
ing, or at least of commemorating nothing save the good 
and the beautiful. Her landing at Liverpool was made 


Southey ; and the same chain of bright poetic links marks 
her entire progress through Britain, and in Paris. The 
work is, however, as a whole, much better adapted to 
the writer’s native land, than te this country ; where, un- 
fortunately, few of us have anything more to learn of 
Holyrood, and Abbotsford, Stratford, and Westminster 
Abbey ; of Mrs, Fry in Newgate, or Poet Rogers amid 
his collection of literary and other nick-nacks. Instead 
of the loftier national themes which Mrs, Sigourney has 
chosen for the expression of her pleasant memories, we, 
as @ fair sample, copy out the following sweet lines, 
which have a true relish of Auld langsyne :— 


Graze on, grase on, there comes no sound 
Of Border warfare near, 


than other things of more ambitious character. 
The Americans, if the most truthful, are certainly alse 


the most outepoken of people. Nothing should be com- 
municated to one of that nation which one dees not wish 





tader very impressive circumstances, as the ship, after 


proclaimed on the bouse-top—made patent to all Europe. 
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Sure we are that Mrs. Southey, who never saw Mrs. 
Sigourney between the eyes, could have had no idea 
of the following most affecting and confidential com- 
munication being made public ; yet we know not how 
to regret that the American lady’s failure of what, per- 
haps falsely, is considered amongst us strict propriety 
or proper delicacy, has revealed so much of whatever 
is most beautifal in human nature. She tells “ From 
Wordsworth I received the first information of Southey’s 
melancholy state of health and intellect, and resigned, 
though reluctantly, my intention of going to Keswick to 
Gea se te se A letter the ensuing 
spring from his wife, so widely known by her name 
of Caroline Bowles as the writer of some of the truest 
and most pathetic poetry in the language, made me still 
more regret that the short time which then remained to 
me in England, rendered it impossible to visit Greta- 
Hall. I trust I may be forgiven for selecting from one 
of her more recent letters a few passages, &c. &c.” Itis 
these passages to which we have referred, and now quote. 

“You desire to be remembered to him who sang ‘ of 
‘Thalaba, the wild and wondrous Tale.’ Alas! my 
friend, the dull cold ear of death is not more insensible 
than his, my dearest husband’s, to all communications 
from the world without. Scarcely can I keep hold of 
the last poor comfort of believing that he still knows 
me. This almost complete unconsciousness has not been of 
more than six months’ standing, though more than two 
years have elapsed since he has written even his name. 
After the death of his first wife, ‘ the Edith’ of his first 
love, who was for several years insane, his health was 
terribly shaken. Yet for the greater part of a year, 
which he spent with me in Hampshire, my former home, 
it seemed perfectly reéstablished ; and he used to say 
‘It had surely pleased God that the last years of his life 
should be happy.’ But the Almighty willed otherwise. 
The little cloud soon appeared which was soon to over- 
shadow all. In the blackness of its shadow we still 
live, and shall pass from it only through the portals of the 
grave. The last three years have done on me the work 
of twenty. The one sole business of my life is that 
which I verily believe keeps the life in me,—the guardian- 
ship of my dear, helpless, unconscious husband.” 

We imagine that no travelled American lady would 
be longer honoured as “a poetess in her own coun- 
try” who ventured home without being able to tell 
something of Miss Mitford. It does not appear that 
Mrs. Sigourney actually made the customary pilgrim- 
age to Three-Mile-Cross ; but she must have been in 
correspondence with the lady whose filial devotion she 
eulogizes as adding lustre and grace to the rich imagery 
of her pages. Of Miss Mitford she writes,—“ An aged 
father, of whom she is the only child, is the object of her 
constant cherishing care. Years have elapsed since she 
has left him, scarcely for an evening; and she receivescalls 
only during those hours in the afternoon when he regu- 
larly takes rest upon his bed. She is ever in attendance 
upon him ; cheering him by the recital of passing events, 
and pouring into his spirit the fresher life of her own. 

- + + Tcannot withhold a sweet picture drawn by 
her pen, though sensible that she had no intention of its 
meeting the public eye. ‘Myfather,’ Miss Mitford writes, 
* is a splendid old man, with a most noble head, a fine 
countenance full of benevolence and love, hair of silvery 
whiteness, and a complexion like winter berries. I sup- 
pose there never was a more beautiful embodiment of 
healthful and virtuous old age. . . . How to pro- 
mote his comfort in his advanced years and increasing 
infirmities, occupies most of my thoughts. It is my pri- 
vilege to make many sacrifices to this blessed duty ; for, 
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survive him, will depart all that binds me to this world’ ” 
Mis Mitford has sustained this misfortune, aggravated 
we deeply regret to learn, by other circumstances, pain. 
ful to every one, but doubly so to fine and sensitive 
minds. Owing to the long and expensive illness of her 
father, and the consequent suspension of those li 
labours which have communicated delight to the Old and 
to the New world, Miss Mitford, at the death of her fa. 
ther, found herself involved in debts to the amount of 
between £800 and £900. After having relinquished 
her mother’s large fortune in behalf of her other parent, 
besides several legacies left exclusively to herself, she 
has had the additional misfortune of losing a sum equal 
to the half of her egmbarrassments, by the failure of a 
publisher ; and is thus left without any available means, 
save the pension of £100 a-year, granted her some years 
since by the Queen. Miss Mitford was preparing to 
meet this heavy responsibility as she best might,—at 
whatever sacrifice, and by whatever exertion,—when 
some of her friends, to whom the circumstances became 
known, interfered, and proposed an appeal to the publie, 
for the purpose of paying debts incurred in supplying 
the wants of the aged and infirm father, who ‘had long 
engrossed all her time, and all her care. We think too 
well of the British, and, we may add, of the American 
public, to believe that this appeal will be made in vain. 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, have felt and owned 
the charm of her writings, and they have now an oppor- 
tunity of repaying some small part of their debt,—of 
shedding returning peace and sunshine over that once 
sunny and cheerful spirit, which has long diffused an 
affluence of refined enjoyment, and ministered to the 
sweetest affections of our common nature. 


Criticisms on Art, and Sketches of the Picture Gallerie 
of England. By William Hazlitt. Edited by his 
Son, with Catalogues of the principal galleries, now 
first collected, 12mo, pp. 434. London : Templeman. 


This must prove a valuable acquisition not less to the 
student of Art, than to the Amateur. 

Sometimes querulous or wayward, but much more fre- 
quently liable to the generous error of being carried 
away by his own enthusiasm, there is yet no English 
critic on works of Art to be compared with Hazlitt. His 
soul was imbued with passionate love of Painting ; and 
however faulty and deficient in manual execution, cer- 
tainly no artist ever conceived finer ideas of the beauti- 
ful in Art, or with the pen expressed them half so for- 
cibly. It is often quite as good, and sometimes better, 
to contemplate a picture in the powerful and glowing 
imagery of his page than on the real canvass. He is then 
like the poet exalting and embellishing the charms of his 
mistress from the rich exuberance of his own imagination. 
He has, for example, in his masterly criticism on Hogarth, 
discovered a thousand beauties and minute strokes of 
genius which the artist probably never dreamed of. 

Of the principal piece in this volume, The Essay on the 
Fine Arts, originally published in the Encyclopwdis 
Britannica, we had lately occasion to speak, and in those 
terms of warm commendation which its unmatched ex- 
cellence must command from every ingenuous mind. 
Besides this master-piece, the present volume 
Hazlitt’s cursory but spirited criticismson the picture’ 
in the principal galleries of England ; Mr. Angerstein’s 
now in the National Gallery ; the Collection at Dulwich 
College ; the Stafford Gallery, the Grosvenor Collectio™ 
the Pictures at Petworth, Oxford, Blenheim, Winds 





with my dearest father, should I be so nahappy as to 


Castle, Hampton Court, Burleigh House, and in othe? 
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of less note. An Essay on the Elgin Marbles, of 
which Hazlitt was a fanatical admirer, is taken from 
the extinct London Magazine in its palmy days; and 
the elaborate review of Flaxman’s Essays on Sculpture, 
_—another Treatise on the Fine Arts—from the Edin- 

Review. Such are the rich contents of this vol- 
ume; and we know not of one better calculated to ex- 
cite and guide an uninstructed admirer of Art. The 
Editor, in an Appendix, has given catalogues of the pic- 
tures of all the galleries described, as they are arranged 
at the present time ; and in foot-notes corrected either 
the inaccuracies into which his father had fallen respect- 
ing the locality of particular pictures, or noticed the 
places in which they are now to be found. 

We wish that it were possible, in few words, to give 
amateurs an idea of the varied contents of the volume, 
and of its suggestive value to artists. There are few 
artists who may not benefit by pondering such brief 
and pithy remarks, or artistic canons, as the following : 
“The highest Art is the imitation of the finest nature ; 
or in other words of that which conveys the strongest 
sense of pleasure or power, of the sublime or beautiful.” 

In speaking ofa picture of groups of girls, which, hav- 
ing been painted in the “fashion of the time,” had not 
the free look of nature, and had become obsolete, un- 
couth, old-fashioned, and rubbishy ; he makes this general 
remark on costume, “ Dress a figure in what costume you 
please, (however fantastic, and however barbarous,) but 
add the expression which is common to all faces ; the 
properties which are common to all drapery in its ele- 
mentary principles, and the picture will belong to all 
times and places. It is not the addition of individual 
circumstances, but the omission of general truth that 
makes the little, the deformed, and short-lived in art.” 
Bat it is still more grateful to listen to Hazlitt expatiating 
upon those pictures which enchanted him. We select two 
in different styles, the originals of which are in the Dul- 


wich Gallery. “Look at the Cuyp next the door. [9] 
are the product of labour and self-denial ; they have 


It is woven ef ethereal hues. A soft mist is on it, a veil 
of subtle air, the tender green of the valleys beyond, the 
gleaming lake, the purple light of the hills, have an effect 
like the down on an unripe nectarine. You may lay 
your finger on the canvass; but miles of dewy vapour are 
between you and the objects you survey. It is almost 
needless to point out that the cattle and figures in the 
foreground, like dark transparent spots, give an im- 
mense relief to the perspective.” ee 

hie Ser lererite 16} 0 “No. 283, Spanish Beggar 
Boys, by Murillo, is the triumph of this Collection, and 
almost of painting. In the imitation of common life no- 
thing ever went beyond it ; or as far as we can judge, 
came up toit. A Dutch picture is mechanical and mere 
sill life to it. But this is life itself. The boy at play 
on the ground is miraculous. It is done with a few 
dragging strokes of the pencil, and with a little tinge of 
colour ; but the mouth, the nose, the eyes, the chin, are 
as brimful as they can hold of expression, of arch ro- 
guery, of animal spirits,of vigorous, elastic health. The 
vivid, glowing, cheerful look is such as could only be 
found beneath a southern sun. The fens and dykes 
of Holland (with all our respect for them) could never 
produce such an epitome of the vital principle. The 
other boy, standing with the pitcher in his hand, and a 
crust of bread in his mouth, is scarcely less excellent. 
His sulky, phlegmatic indifference speaks for itself.” —— 
An estimate of Holbein, as a painter, concludes : “ Hol- 
bein’s beads are to the finest portraits what state-papers 
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are to History.” From the remarks on the two cele- 
brated Claudes, in the possession of Lord Radnor, of 
which everybody has, at least, seen prints, we copy this 
other canon of high Art. “In the cool of the evening, 
some cattle are feeding on the brink of a glassy stream 
that reflects a mouldering ruin on one side of the pic- 
ture ; and so precise is the touch, so true, so firm, is the 
pencilling, so classical the outline, that they give one the 
idea of sculptured cattle, biting the short, green turf, and 
seem an enchanted herd! They appear stamped on the 
canvass to remain there for ever ; or as if nothing could 
root them from the spot. Truth with beauty sugyests the 
idea of immortality. No Dutch picture ever suggested 
this feeling. The objects are real, it is true; but not 
being beautiful or impressive, the mind feels no wish to 
mould them into a permanent reality, to bind them 
fondly to the heart, or lock them in the imagination.” 
We might multiply such passages without end. As 
this is the season when Ezhibitions of paintings are open 
in the great towns, when Art-Unions, and all the be- 
numbing and blighting influences of psuedo-patronage, 
are in full activity, the following remarks, whatever 
opinion is formed of their correctness, are, at all events, 
opportune. Hazlitt entirely believed that patronage 
and progress in Art were diametrically different. “ When 
the real lover of Art looks round and sees the works of 
Hogarth and Wilson—works which were produced in 
obscurity and poverty—and recollects the pomp and pride 
of patronage under which these works are at present re- 
commended to public notice, the obvious inference which 
strikes him is, how little the production of such works 
depends on ‘the most encouraging circumstances.’ The 
visits of the gods of old did not always add to the feli- 
city of those whose guests they were. Nor do we know 
that the countenance and favours of the great will lift 
the Arts to the height of excellence, or will confer all 
those advantages which are expected from the proffered 
boon. The Arts are of humble growth and station ; they 





their seat in the heart of man, and in his imagination. It 
is there they labour, have their triumph there, and, un- 
seen and unthought of, perform their ceaseless task. In- 
deed, patronage, and works of Art deserving patronage, 
rarely exist together ; for it is only when the Arts have 
attracted public esteem, and reflect credit on the patron. 
that they receive this flattering support; and then it, in 
general, proves fatal to them. We do not see how the 
man of genius should be improved by being transplanted 
from his closet to the antechambers of the great, or to 
a fashionable rout. He has no business there—but to 
bow, to flatter, to smile, to submit to the caprice of taste, 
to adjust his dress, to think of nothing but his own per- 
son and his own interest, to talk of the antique, and fur- 
nish designs for lids of snuff-boxes and ladies’ fans. 
; : i : ‘ With regard to the supposed 
pecuniary advantages arising from the public patronage 
of the Arts, the plan, unfortunately, defeats itself ; for 
it multiplies its objects faster than it can satisfy their 
claims, and raises up a swarm of competitors for the 
prize of genius from the dregs of idleness and dulness. 
The real patron is anxious te reward merit, not to 
encourage gratuitous pretenders to it; to see that the 
man of genius takes no detriment; that another Wilson 
is not left to perish for want; not to propagate the 
breed, for that he knows to be impossible. Bat there 
are some persons who think it to the interests 


-of art, to keep up “ an gerie of childten,”—the young 
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fry of embryo candidates for fame,—&s Others think it 
essential to the welfare of the kingdom, to preserve the 
spawn of the herring-fisheries. In general, public, that 
is, indiscriminate patronage, is, and can be nothing bet- 
ter than a species of intellectual seduction, by adminis- 
tering provocatives to vanity and avarice; it is leading 
astray the youth of this nation, by fallacious hopes which 
can scarcely ever be realized; it is beating up for raw 
dependente—sending out to the highways for the halt, 
the lame, and the blind, and making a scramble among 
@ set of idle boys for prizes of the first, second, and third 
class, like what we make among children for gingerbread 
toys.” There is much more in the same strain. If true 
twenty years since, when they were written, how much 
more emphatically true are these observations now, when 
every town and village has its annual exhibition, its 
picture-lottery, and junta of critics and patrons. 

The Highland Note- Book; or, Sketches and Anecdotes, 
&e. By R. Carruthers. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
Literature, in these latter times, is able to maintain, 

—in a corps of clever, and often accomplished newspaper 

editors,—a sort of permanent staff, or chain of posts, in 

the provinces. They are never better, and seldom half 
so pleasantly employed, as regards distant readers, than 
when describing the natural scenery, or local antiquities, 
of their respective districts; or in telling the historical 
traditions and romantic legends, and embalming the me- 
mories of the Worthies of theircounties. The Highland 
Note-Book, in substance, and, we presume, nearly in 
form, appeared in this manner in the Author’s excel- 
lent newspaper, The Inverness Courier. He is to be con- 
sidered as peculiarly fortunate in his locality, which is 
the centre of a wide region, of which much remained to 
be told, and much to be explored. Mr. Carruthers, se- 
lecting his subjects with good judgment and taste, has 
contrived, in a series of years, to throw together a de- 
lightful melange of description, anecdote, tale, and tra- 
dition, which well merited the preservation it has found. 

Nor are his sketches limited to the Highlands and the 

Highland border; though, with his foot on the hea- 

ther, we like him best. His Highland readers may 

give their preference on quite opposite grounds. An 
evident warm attachment to elegant literature, and love 
of literary allusion, gives a farther charm to his work. 

He has also—for “ the hand of the diligent maketh rich” 

—been able, in the Far North, to rescue from oblivion 

some original letters of Thomson, Armstrong, Scott, and 

Allan Ramsay, which are both curious and character- 

istic. As brief specimens of one style of these pleasing 

and graceful Notes, we select a few samples. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
Somewhat more than half-way to the Fall, we come to 


roque intacta ; 
a high mural rock bulwarks it in on one side, with lesser 
subsidiaries of the same character; and a lake, with a 





stream oozing out of it, waters and encloses the other 
side. Fragments of Celtic song and music have 


preserved by this rural carnival in the Vale of Killin; ana 


an eminent composer of these national melodies derived 
some of his sweetest strains from this pastoral source. 


RANDOLPH’S HALL IN DARNAWAY CASTLE. 


We pass from the modern rooms into an apartmen, 
such as few castles can boast—Randolph’s Hall, a state. 
room, about a hundred feet long, forty broad, and ni 
high. This hall is of t antiquity. It was built 
Randolph, the first 1 of Moray, the friend, and 
nephew, and fellow-warrior of Robert Bruce, and after. 
wards Regent of Scotland, who died in 1331. The walls 
of the hall are cased on the outside with the same stong 
as the new castle, and it is plastered and whitewashed 
inside, and lighted with modern windows! These sing 
against good taste resemble the barbarous anachronism 
of the old players, (Garrick among the number,) who 
used to represent Lear and Macbeth in a tie-wig, and 
the cast-off court dresses of the nobility. The oak roof 
of this ancient hall still remains untouched ; and it is 
impossible to enter the vast apartment, looking down 
its extensive area, and up to its magnificent roof, dim 
with age, recalling, at the same time, its warlike founder 
and his compatriots, Bruce, the Black Douglas, and 
others, who must often have sat within its walls, with- 
out experiencing a thrilling sensation approaching to 
awe and fear. dolph was a brave soldier, as his 
conquest of Edinburgh Castle and his conduct at Ban. 
nockburn testified. He was also, as regent, a just, but 
a severe judge. “Having, on one occasion, sent his 
coroner before him to Ellandonan Castle, in the High- 
lands, to execute certain thieves and robbers, that off- 
cer caused their heads to be hung round the walls of 
the castle, to the number of fifty. When Randolph 
came down the lake in a barge, and saw the castle 
adorned with these grim and bloody heads, he said, ‘ He 
loved better to look upon them than on any garlands of 
roses he had ever seen.’” Doubtless his hall at Darna- 
way was sometimes adorned with such garlands ! The 
last historical association connected with this apartment 
is the circumstance of Mary queen of Scots holding a 
council here, in her progress to the north, in the autumn 
of 1562. The hall still contains a few relics of the olden 
time. There is a carved chair which belonged to Ran- 
dolph, with a thistle rudely cut on it; also a few massive 
oaken tables, that may have borne a banquet, spread even 
for the nobles of Robert Bruce. Across one of the win- 
dows are placed the colours of tle Sutherland Fencibles 
regiment, torn and shattered at the engagement of Vine- 
gar Hill: of this corps the late Lord Moray’s brother 
was sometime commander. 

We have lingered too long amidst the gloom and 
vastness of this old hall; and as the sun is now shining 
brightly over the trees, we shall take a plunge into the 
woods—the Forest of Darnaway. A noble forest ! En- 
tering it at a point called Dorsella, the tourist may pass 
over, in a circuitous line, until he quits the woods at 
Earlsmill, a circle of twenty miles—an extent of wood- 
land which, as surrounding the residence of any om 
nobleman or gentleman in Scotland, is, perhaps, unex- 
ampled. The absolute value of the woods of Darna 
in 1830, was £130,000. The annual increase in 
of oak and fir, exceeds, in a threefold ratio, the amoust 
of timber thinned and copsed every year; and as tt 
system pursued is, for every fir that is cut down to plast 
two oaks, in the course of fifty years the whole forest @ 
Darnaway will be one mass ofoak. . . .. ++ * 

On the west bank of the river is an ancient and int 
resting object, a he . From time 
most probably since the days of Randolph, first Earl ¢ 
Moray—a colony of herons has congregated on the spe 
Their nests are built on the branches of some old oak 
trees, overhanging the dark and rapid stream. 
many as forty nests are on one tree 
two to three hundred birds. In the bed of the river, 
birds may be seen, with their tall 


and blue wings, fishing patiently for food, or 
slowly up to tata their flight. 7 When the << 
swollen by the autumn floods, the herons, debarred their 
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employment of fishing in its stony bed, repair to 
ee é Ned. ‘Their member here is 
i aged yal birds in toir present 
to the once ro irds in present 
retirement, and because the river and firth 
abundance of small trout and fry. On the oppo- 
site bank of the Findhorn is a steep, precipitous bank of 
‘eht sandstone, with numerous holes and fissures, in 
some scores of jackdaws have taken up their 
abode. These light infantry sometimes make war on 
the stately ranks of the herons, occasioning a din and a 
turmoil that resound through the forest like the noise of 
artillery, and they sometimes find their way into the 
tree-rocked nests and steal the eggs. 

Another picturesque point here is formed by what are 
termed the Esses, or salmon leaps, where the rocks in 
the bed of the river suddenly converge, rearing narrow 
passes and falls, up which the fish try to ascend. 

In one spot, perehed on a high green bank, is a solitary 
church, where a congregation of Scottish Dissenters has 
assembled for upwards of a hundred years. Ona calm 
summer Sunday, the door is thrown open, and the sound 
of ipo pevln-singing mingles in a solemn and pleasing 
tone with the noise of the burn and the notes of the 
wood-pigeon. Scenes of this kind have a peculiarly 
Scottish character ; they remind us alternately of the old 
Covenanters who assembled on the hill side, and of the 
deep religious feeling which still pervades the scattered 
dwellings of our rural population. 

The rookery at Brahan, the seat of the chief of the 
Mackenzies, is a fit pendant to the heronry of the puis- 
sant lords of Moray. 


A colony of rooks has Jong been established at Bra- 
han, and attempts have lately been made to lessen the 
namber. The reason assigned is, that the nests of the 
birds injure the trees. The nests are strongly made, 
vigorous, compact, and durable—for the rook is an ad- 
mirable architect and builder—but they get filled with 
rain, which is constantly overflowing in times of storm 
and tempest, and thus the branches of the trees become 
decayed. There seems something in this dictum, though 
we never heard it propounded before. But the rook is 
as strongly attached to the tree on which it has been 
cradled, as the salmon is to his native stream, and it 
will be no easy task to dislodge him. He is also so in- 
teresting a fellow, when wheeling about with his com- 
panions, in his usual picturesque style, before going to 
roost on a calm summer’s evening, that we should be 
sorry to see the social tribe driven from their old imme- 
morial haunts. 


The Cold-Water System: an Essay, exhibiting its real 
merits, §c, &c, By Thomas J, Graham, M.D., Gra- 
duate of Glasgow. 

When the cold-water cure was first heard of in this 
country, we prophesied—and, indeed, no prophet was 
required—that it would make a vast sensation—and that 
there would forthwith be numerous Hydropathic Estab- 
lishments in England. And so there are ; and there 
might, beyond doubt, be much worse places of resort for 
the mumerous wealthy, and often imaginary invalids, of 
this wealthy country, The author of this Essay has 
opened a Hydropathic Establishment near London. He 
‘§ avowedly a regular cold-water practitioner, though he 
has not altogether renounced his faith in the moderate 
use of medicine, His cold-water remedies are precisely 
those employed by the Father of the system—Priessnitz, 

he may not carry the use of some of them to the 
“ame extent. Nor does he claim universality for his 
panacea; the cases in which he has found the cold-water 
reatment efficacious, being, at present, merely “ Indiges- 
tion, Costiveness, Asthma, Cough, Consumption, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Ulceration,” &c., which 4 cetera may, how- 
‘rer, comprehend a good many other diseases. The 
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to combine the hydriatic method of treatment with the 
skilful preseription of medicine; now this is an equivocal 
good, as getting entirely rid of drugs is held ove iain 
advantage of the new system. Dr. Graham gives neme- 
rous cases of cures effected by him, in letters from the 
patients. Perhaps the really valuable part of the Essay 
is that in which the abuses of the new method of cure are 
pointed out. According te Mr. Claridge, Priessnits never 
failed. Here we find many instances of his temerity and 
consequent fatal failure. After all, we are warranted to 
hope that Dr. Graham avails himself of the novelty of the 
cold-water system to attract notice, and employs it dis- 
creetly, adopting what is good, and discarding what is 
dangerous. 

Titian ; a Romance of Venice. By R. Skelton Mackenzie, 

LL.D. Three Volumes. Bentley. 

The author of Trrian claims for his romance the dis- 
tinction of being the first Art-novel which has appeared 
in England. The Art-norel is a term now as distinctly 
recognised in France and Germany as the Historical, the 
Domestic, or the sentimental novel. We have no desire to 
quarrel with the name, though preferring, in the structure 
of every prose fiction that is of any length, these broad and 
free views of many-coloured life, whieb, in subservience 
to good taste and sound judgment, comprehend and 
harmonize in one all the different styles, It is more 
to the purpose that Titian, though strictly an Art-novel, 
is an exceedingly attractive romance, and a piece of 
elegant and scholar-like composition. Assuming the 
known biography of Titian as the ground-work of the 
story, the adventures of the great Painter are amplified 
and embellished in a graceful, if not peculiarly inter. 
esting tale, illustrative of the struggles and fate of 
Genius and the course of true love; while ingenious 
criticisms on painting, and eloquent disquisitions on the 
principles and influences of the Fine Arts, give unity of 
purpose and solidity to the work. The only great Artist 
is Titian; but we have, in Cornelius Agrippa, a philoso- 
pher and man of science. Their mistresses are lovely 
and high-born maidens of Venice. Of the condition 
of the Republic, and the most romantic of cities, we 
picturesquely see and learn a great deal, as the scene 
seldom changes from Venice. Many fine verses are in- 
terspersed through the romance, and with good effect. 
On the whole, however, we are compelled to fear that 
Titian will be received with more favour by cultivated 
readers, than by the circulating-library devourers of mar- 
vellous incidents, and admirers of burlesque characters. 
First Lessons in Geography, for the Use of Schools, By 

George Rae. Stereotyped edition, enlarged aad im- 

proved, Edinburgh; Macredie. 

A useful, and well-filled cheap compendium. , 

The Gardener and Practical Floris. First volume. 

London : Groombridge. 

There is much excellent, practical matter in this book. 
Raymond ; a Tale of Truth. | volume. Saunders & Otley. 
In spite of our superabounding good-nature, we are 
not able to say much for Raymond, as a literary produe- 
tion ; but, as there was never yet any kind of story 
which did net find admirers suited to its character, we 
shall not despair for Raymond in this latter respect. 





NEW POEMS. 
Poems of the Fancy and Affections. By Wiliam Sinclair. 
Edinburgh : Tait. 





sathor, as a professional man, claims superiority to cold- 
"ser ignoramuses like Priessnitz ; and from being able 





Besides a piece of some length, entitled “ The Maiden’s 


Dream of Desth,” which displays tenderness and grace- 
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ful fancy, this volume consists of numerous miscellaneous 
poems, generally on sentimental themes ; and more dis- 
tinguished by cultivated taste, gentleness, and softness, 
than by or vigour. Many of them are, indeed, 






truly sweet Among our favourites are— 
The Hi '* Letter to her Sister—T he Rose in the 
Burial and Lines suggested by Harvey's Paint- 
ing, The y. The volume is inscribed to Delta, 


that of its author has a close affinity. 


Poems—Tributes to Scarborough, Odes to Wellington and 
Napoleon, §¢. &c. By Ben. Fenton. Saunders & Otley. 


Papers of Regnault. Edward Bull. 


SERIAL WORKS. 

Tas Picrontat Epitton or SHAKSPERE. SHAKSPERE ; 
a Broorapny, Part 6 ; of the general Work, Part LII. 
In this new portion of this pleasant, though two-thirds 
imaginative apd imaginary biography, we have Shak- 
spere in London, and in contact with Raleigh, Greene, 
Peele, Lodge, Lyly, Marlowe, and other illustrious lite- 
rary contem ies. There is thus unbounded scope 
for the conjegtural biography, which also forms a kind 
of dramatic history of the Elizabethan era. 

Cummina’s Fox’s Book or Marryrs. Part XXI., 
with a View of Naples. This Part treats of the first 
years of the reign of Edward VI., when, if persecution 
had ceased, the spirit of intolerance was not inactive. 

Scenery anp Antiquities or InELaND. Part XXII. 
This Part contains two fine and characteristic plates, 
Devenish Igland in Lough Erne, a beautifully lucid 





view ; and Taking ta Stag near Derrycunnihy Cascade, | 


a striking scene, finely depicted. The other plates are 
fair enough, but inferior to these in subject and handling. 

Trornton’s History or Britisu Inpia. Volume IV.; 
Parts 4th & 5th. 

Tue Pureno-Macnet, anv Mrrror or Nature, &c., 
&c. Edited by Spencer T. Hall. No.1. This new 
periodical is intended to form a record of Facts, Expe- 
riments, and Discoveries in Phrenology and Magnetism, 
which are henceforth, we presume, to be regarded, if 


not as twins, then as intimate auxiliaries or allies. | 
Phreno-Magnetism has its root in the United States, | 


where it is at present a favourite pursuit, these two 
new sciences being held to prove each other. 

Cuampers’ Cyctopepia or ENGLISH 
Part IV, 

Porutar CrcLopepia oF NatuRAL SCIENCE. 
Mechanical Philosophy. 

Greaman AMARANTHS. 


Part III. 


No. IT. 


Jessy Puriuirs; a Tate or tHe New Poor Law. | 


Part ITI. 
Martin Doruie’s Practica, Huspanpry. 


PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 

A Darga or a Queen’s Reion.—This is an ingenious 
production, written by a philanthropic and patriotic indi- 
vidual, who has adopted the machinery of a Vision to 
arrest attention. The queen is Queen Victoria, who 
with Religion, Justice, and History—three most illus- 
trions ladies—holds discourse on many subjects of deep 
interest te the community. How far the living, impa- 
tient, and earnest gencration—earnest from suffering— 


Part XI. 





may relish the machinery of these Visions, we are not 
P ed to say; though we must heartily approve of 
the writer's attempt to win the ear of the public to the 


grave and pressing truths which he has to propound. 
ENGLAND AND HER IyTERESTs—aNnv “ Tue Times” 


LITERATURE. | 


LITERARY REGISTER. 


ConsiperEpD. By John White, A.M.—The writer is aij 
for the Anti-Corn Law League, and decidedly hostile to 
“The Times” newspaper. 

Tae Duty or ExcommunicatTinc THE “ Moperarr” 
MInIsters or THE CuuRCH OF SCOTLAND. 

War anv Peace— tHe Evins or tHe First, anp , 
Pian ror Preservine THe Last. By William Jay.~ 
This is a reprint of the Essay of Judge Jay, issued by 
those of the friends of Peace who form the committee of 
| the London Peace Society. We are glad to learn that 
| a Peace Convention, in terms of a previous arrangement, 
| isto be held in London in June next. Before that time, 
| Judge Jay’s pamphlet may have done something to pro- 
| mote the spread of the fundamental principle of this as. 
| sociation—namely, “ that war is inconsistent wiih Chris. 
| tianity, and the truest interests of mankind.” 
|  VICTORIAISM; OR, A RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE PEopts, 
| Morat, Soctat, ano Powiticat, &c. &c. &c., in Lerrers 

To Sir Ropert PEE. 

Letrers oN FREE TRADE, ADDRESSED TO Lorp Jouxy 

Russert. By Walter Fletcher, Liverpool.—An excel- 





his remedies may be questioned. Trade ought not only 
to be free, but every man should be free to exercise his 
trade, untaxed. Now, Mr. Fletcher proposes, as a source 
of revenue, and substitute for the income-tax, to license 
all trades and professions, as attorneys and hawkers 
are licensed at present. 

MacuINery, ITs TENDENCY VIEWED, PARTICULARLY I 
REFERENCE TO THE WoRKING Cuasses. By an Artisan. 


| An Exposure or Femate Prostitution 1n Lonpos, 
| LEeEps, anD RocHDALE, BUT ESPECIALLY IN GLascow. By 

William Logan, City Missionary; with an Inrropvuctios, 
_by the Rev. William Anderson of the Relief Chureh, 
| John Street, Glasgow.— Another horrible record ; but 
| with fewer incredible-looking general averments and in- 
ferences than we have seen in works of this nature, 
written as if for the purpose of producing a startling 
effect. This City missionary, who ought to have good 
opportunities of accurate knowledge, says, “ I have seen 
| procuresses going to church in this city, dressed # 





| modestly that no person could imagine that they were 
looking out for good-looking girls for the purpose of de- 
_coying them.” In another place he says, Tracts are 
| often seen in the kitchens of brothels ; and that, at the 
| last annual meeting of the Church of England Mission- 
ary Society, held in Glasgow, he observed two first-class 
harlots attending. There have surely now been enough 
| and too many publications exposing the fearful extent 
and wide-spreading evils of prostitution. The remedies 
_ are what society longs to hear of. Magdalene Asylum 
do not meet a hundredth part of the evil, although i 
this case, above all others, prevention were not infinitely 
better than any remedy whatever. “ If,” says thi 
pamphlet, “ one-fourth of the time and money we 
appropriated for the detection of procuresses and st? 
porters, government would not be called upon i? 
many grants for erecting Prisons and Penitentiaries. 


ConsERVATIVE System or Joint Stock anp Comme® 
CIAL AND INpusTRIAL Associations, This is a modifie 
tion of Owen’s Social Communities ; but somewhat mor 
rational. 

Tue Drarnace or Lanps axp Sewerace or ToW™ 
WITH A FEW SUGGESTIONS PREVIOUS TO THE PASSING OF 45T 
ACT POR DRAINING AND SEWERAGE. A reprint from 
Westminster Review, containing many usefal suggestio® 
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